


























MONTHLY REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1837. 





Art. I.—Colloquies on Religion and Religious Education. Being a 
Supplement to “ Hampden in the Nineteenth Century. London: 
Moxon: 1837. 


A more remarkable sign of the times in which we live does not 
exist than the general intensity of anxiety respecting education 
which we have of late had numerous opportunities to note. A 
national system established and regulated by the legislature upon a 
broad, liberal, and enlightened basis, is by very many persons 
regarded as the only guarantee for the high purposes contemplated ; 
and, indeed, as the only means of preserving that rank for the realm 
in the scale of European civilization that the nation has been accus- 
tomed to boast of. We cannot for a moment doubt of the period 
being at no great distance when some such large measure will be 
introduced, and therefore every effort which individuals can make 
to instruct the community, in reference to the grand principles that 
ought to characterize such a magnificent scheme, deserves to be 
hailed most cordially. 

It is quite manifest that a system of national education for sucha 
country as England demands not only the most anxious and 
guarded legislation, but that the different orders and sects in the 
state will render the question one of the very gravest nature that 
ever was started. We do not suppose that it will precisely engage 
in hostile array those who are ordinarily meant by the phrase poli- 
tical parties ; for it would be taking a more unfavourable view of 
humanity than even these combined hosts have exhibited, to believe 
that any one of them, as a body, is inimical to social and moral 
improvement on the part of the people—objects which every system 
of education professes to accomplish, atl which eertainly are not 
beyond the reach ofa nation’s wisdom. There are, however, such 
various methods proposed to arrive at this desirable consummation, 
some of them involving great differences in metaphysics and religious 
belief, that we may expect no small share of opposition to any one 
suggested plan. 

One of these plans has found its principal advocate in Lord 
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Brougham, and may be described generally as inculcating and 
pointing out the methods by which the intellectual powers will be 
invigorated, and knowledge enlarged on the part of each student, 
leaving the culture of the moral sentiments and sympathies to fol- 
low or to accompany mental improvement. In his Inaugural 
Address as Lord Rector at the University of Glasgow, he is repre- 
sented as having described “ useful information” and “ intellectual 
refinement” as the “ sure forerunner of moral improvement,” 
meaning, by the terms useful information and improvement, a 
knowledge and taste for such branches as are secular and embrace 
modern science, to the exclusion of religious creeds and inquiries. 
Another party reverses this arrangement, and maintains that by 
furthering moral improvement, an inevitable precursor not only of 
useful knowledge and intellectual vigour, but of all the refined and 
ennobling impulses of which human nature is susceptible, would be 
detected. 

In this latter class, we must place the author of these ‘* Col- 
loquies;’” and yet he carries his meaning of the phrase moral 
improvement to a height which some will denominate transcendental 
or mystic, making it consist in a union and daily communion with 
God, or in other words, if we understand him aright, in vital prac- 
tical Christianity—the inculcation and communication of this all- 
powerful and gracious principle to form the ground-work of edu- 
cation. 

But it will be asked, by what sort of mental machinery and 
culture is this potent principle to be infused? To such an inquiry 
our anonymous author chiefly addresses himself; and although we 
think that society is not yet in that position which will admit the 
full working of his system or the development of its power; and 
although we also fear that the appreciation and enjoyment in relation 
to the divine attributes which the union insisted on implies, will 
yield scope to much extravagance and hypocrisy, if allowed to form 
-@ recommendatory ground of human character, we must concede 
that the experiment of making men good in proportion to the 
increase of their knowledge has hitherto failed, and that nothing 
short of an enlargement and elevation of the affections or moral 
feelings—the true basis of which is pure and earnest personal reli- 
gion, can ever be reckoned upon as a general and permanent reno- 
vator of a community or of the world. 

Before proceeding to afford to our readers some account of these 
‘¢ Colloquies,” we must be allowed to say a word concerning their 
conduct and style ; for while we think that the author's reasoning is 
not always pertinent—that it is diffuse, and is not remarkable for 
forwarding his main doctrine simultaneously with the increase of his 
pages, so as to create an accumulative interest and weight to 
the whole, he certainly must be allowed the merit of having made 
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himself understood on an intricate, perplexed, and all-engrossing 
subject, which he has viewed in an unusual light—a light, too, that 
necessarily imposed extraordinary difficulties in point of illustra- 
tion—and all this in a style that is singularly chaste and elegant. 
We should say of him that he is a man not more earnest in a great 
and good cause, with which, perhaps, none other can be compared in 
as far as man’s destinies are concerned, than that his mind is 
refined and expanded. 

In an advertisement as well as from other contents of the present 
volume, we learn that this is not the first proof of the author’s 
study of the important subjects it embraces. As an ardent and 
honest philanthropist, it would appear that certain discrepancies 
between the professional faith and the religious practice of too many 
had for a time staggered him, but that after deeper inquiry he has 
been enabled to reconcile these phenomena. ‘The progress of his 
discovery and the use he makes of it occupy the “ Colloquies,” a 
form into which the work is thrown, for the sake, we presume, of 
giving point to the sentiments expressed, as well as to allow of a 
greater latitude of elucidation. 

Fitzosborne, the assumed name of the author, finds himself one 
fine evening on the ramparts of Cadiz, when he falls in witha 
German, whom he has met before at a table d’héte, where he 
received the title of Mystic. This supposed visionary maintains 
that “ so long as individuals remain unimproved, so long will defec- 
tive institutions continue,” and whose philosophy consists “ in 
living in union with God.” Upon this Fitzosborne remarks, 
*¢ does not all Europe profess Christianity ? and yet what discord . 
everywhere prevails !” to which the German replies, “ professing 
Christianity is not serving God.” But says F2tzosborne, “ is it 
possible for an individual to serve God in any other way than by 
aiding his fellow-creatures ?” ‘Thisdrew forth from the Mystic the 
doctrine that man “ cannot effectually aid either himself or his 
fellow-creatures, unless he first seeks and forms an union with 
God,” and ‘ that a despair of social improvement can exist only in 
the absence of this union.” 

These and kindred observations, which are not in themselves 
novel, excepting as being applied as a sine qua non to national or 
universal education, are represented as having set the author to 
reflect deeply on their import, and to find that persons contemptu- 
ously designated Mystics have most frequently been those whose 
*‘ lives were peculiar, only because they resembled that which it 
was the duty of all to imitate ;” and that ‘ so long as the Mystic 
seeks seclusion, though known, he is unmolested ; satire will never 
follow him to his retreat ; but let him by his opinions or conduct 
proclaim his aspirations after a more spiritual religion, and yet 
remain in society a standing reproof upon mankind in general, and 
he speedily becomes the object of ridicule and buffoonery.” 
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Fitzosborne returns to England, to the neighbourhood of King- 
ston, with a new light around and within him, where Charles 
Bertrand, a friend of congenial sentiments as to many points, but 
not yet so fully instructed and convinced, joins him. In an earl 
dialogue the former, after referring to his conversation with the 
German at Cadiz, and remarking, besides, that ‘‘ one or two signal 
failures in personal conduct on the part of those who had distin- 
guished themselves by great mental and moral powers in their 
writings,” had driven him back to renewed investigation, is fol- 
lowed by the latter acquiescing in the statement. ‘The Colloquy 
then proceeds thus— 


“ Fitzosborne.—You shall hear a man discourse profoundly on morals, 
with an ardour that assures you his whole soul is embarked in the cause; 
his audience adore him for his great qualities, for not only shall he elevate 
them by an eloquence almost superhuman, but his conduct in private life 
endears him to his friends, and commands the applause of the world ; 
he ‘sits among mortals like a descended god :’ notwithstanding which, 
there shall be some tenacious but most insignificant propensity that mars 
the whole ; and though he may have raised to himself a monument of 
extended fame,—is conscious of superior virtue,—animated with the hope 
of rendering future and eminent service to mankind,—though his 
mighty and far-seeing intellect clearly discerns the dreadful consequences, 
the infamy and disgrace to which he will be consigned, yet all will not 
avail to save the splendid victim from yielding to a trifling temptation, 
which the merest child could with ease resist. 

« Bertrand.—And this Goliah, laid prostrate by a pebble, convinces 
you that something more than moral science is required tu sustain the 
individual! I am glad that you have at length come to such a conclu- 
sion. ‘I'he phrenologists would say that some counteracting quality or 
organ should be cultivated. 

“ Fitzosborne.—They may be so far right; but not to them can be 
assigned more than a subordinate part in the work of education, although 
they, like many others, would wish to reign supreme. 

“ Bertrand.—Others will maintain, that when society is properly orga- 
nized, a confluence of favourable circumstances from childhood will carry 
forward the individual in the right path, in spite of any defect of natural 
disposition. 

“ Fitzosborne.—To them I will concede much, but they also shall have 
a subordinate part. 

‘* Bertrand.—This is indeed a revolution in the mind of one who has 
so long contended for the exclusive sufficiency of well-selected circum- 
stances In moulding the character. 

“ Fiszosborne.—That for which I have hitherto contended may still be 
essential: circumstances may deform, but cannot form the character; 
circumstances are to the individual, what the soil and the atmosphere are 
to a plant; they may facilitate or obstruct the expansion of his powers 
and the unfolding of his character, but the energy that triumphs over all 
circumstances, and gives maturity to the noblest sentiments, comes from 
a deeper source,” 
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The supposed Goliah is a man of superior natural genius, and has 
had the advantage of many uncommon external circumstances ; how 
then is it that he falls ? 


“ Bertrand.—A distinguished writer of the present day accounts for 
this inconsistency by assigning to men of genius a twofold character :— 
‘ An author has two characters,—the one belonging to his imagination, 
the other to his experience. From the one come all his higher embody- 
ings: by the help of the one, he elevates—he refines; from the other come 
his beings of ‘ the earth, earthy,’ and his aphorisms of worldly caution.’ 
And again: ‘In Shakspeare the same doubleness of character is remark. 
ably visible. The loftiest ideal is perpetually linked with the most exact 
copy of the commoners of life. Shakspeare had never seen Miranda— 
but he had drunk his glass with honest Stephano.’* 

« Fitzosborne.—Were the golden link by which the loftiest ideal is 
united with the Deity never dissevered, the sublimity of genius would be 
immeasurably heightened, and shine forth in the conduct of the man, as 
well as more intensely in the effusions of the author. 

“ Bertrand.—Would you hope to out-Shakspeare Shakspeare ? That 
which appears to have been an obstruction in his course might have been 
the cause of his power. 

‘« Fitzosborne.—As soon will I believe that the rocks which ruffle the 
surface of the majestic tide of a mighty river augment its waters, as that 
power can be derived from an impediment. 

“ Bertrand.—See how your analogy fails, since waters by being dammed 
up acquire additional force. 

“ Fitzosborne.—T hat is nothing but a concentration of the same degree 
of power spread over a wider surface ; but while genius is obtaining con- 
tinual supplies from the fountain-head, no obstruction is required as a 
warning of the necessity for more vigorous exertion.” 


Bertrand afterwards says, ‘‘ it is because we know not ourselves, 
that all our enjoyments are so imperfect ;” and that ‘‘ the admonition 
that the kingdom of God is within, is rarely thought of,” otherwise 
“ our eyes would be opened, and we should duly appreciate all exter- 
nals ;” to which sort of vague cant Fitzosborne replies with pith 
and discrimination, that “‘ the externals nearest to this interior 
sense of the divine presence must first be subjugated ; the appetites 
and passions must be placed under beneficial but rigorous controul 
and direction, ere the intellectual faculties can be fitted for higher 
purposes : unless we extirpate all, all our injurious habits, even the 
darling propensity, we shall be in continual danger.”’ 

But how is this high moral and religiously based training to be 
attained or gone about? It is not enough that Fitzosborne tells 
us, that the steady and zealous performance of our duties to God 
and man are easy, or that their performance would render one 
exceedingly attractive to his neighbours, or that the closer they are 
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followed out, he who observes them will rise the higher, physically, 
mentally, and morally ; for the fact is, that few or none ever show 
that such is their belief. Neither is it enough that Bertrand 
instances what is to be expected of the many charitable institutions 
of this and other Christian countries ; for the truth is, as the other 
Colloquist has it, that when the great increase and general diffusion of 
wealth are considered, these endowments will be found to be little 
more than the crumbs which fall from exuberant tables, affecting in 
appearance only, and that remotely, individual interests ; and he con- 
cludes that no great change in our institutions for the better can be 
effected until religion has prepared the minds of men. 

We are still but on the threshold of our author’s system ; 
and truly, had he nothing farther to advance than what we have 
glanced at, we might not only regard the longed-for amelioration as 
distant, but be at a loss to conceive what are the practical edu- 
cational measures recommended for hastening its advent. Passing 
over, therefore, much that is said about the true principles of vital 
religion, for the enlargement and purifying of which meditation on 
the divine attributes is earnestly recommended—that on Goodness 
and Love, for example, being necessarily calculated to subdue a 
sectarian spirit, and to induce every one to make common cause 
with each individual, of whatever profession, who is striving for the 
good of others, whether in the way of the advancement of scientific 
or religious attainments, we come to the following statement, that 
there are three systems of education prevailing in England at 
present, which are thus distinguished. T'irst, the High Church 
party, who disregard natural philosophy, especially in the education 
of the poor. Secondly, the Evangelical party, who not only neglect, 
but decry the pursuit of natural philosophy as unworthy of beings born 
for eternity, and to whom all the mysteries of nature will soon be 
revealed. Thirdly, the Useful Know!edge Party, who neglect the 
particular study of religion and morality, conceiving both to be the 
certain consequence of general intelligence. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that there are many distinguished exceptions in each of these 
lists, although it is maintained that, if the theory and practice of 
any one had been true, the result would have been so striking, “as 
to have commanded assent of all.” 

Tt thus appears that the author’s system embraces an enlarged 
field of instruction, both in secular and religious matters ; but it is 
as regards the latter, that we must allow him to be heard at some 
length, in order that the reader’s anxiety respecting the means 
recommended and relied on for making the community truly 
religious may be judged of. 

Fitzosborne, with all his reverence for the Bible and admiration 
of its doctrines, is most inimical to the system of making it indis- 
criminately a school-book. After stating that there is no natural 
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connexion between letters and words and the thing signified, the 
discussion thus goes on :— 


“ Fitzosborne.—If the Bible is used for this purpose and under such 
circumstances, we must not wonder if, in very many instances, it is viewed 
with early and with lasting prejudice, and that ‘line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept’ prove ineffectual, in after-life, in making them under- 
stand that ‘ the ways of religion are ways of pleasantness.’ 

“ Bertrand.—lInstances are recorded of individuals who have been 
heedless of religion, and of others who have led immoral lives, being 
awakened toa sense of duty, in consequence of some precept, repeated 
often in childhood and at school, recurring to their minds at a later 
yeriod. 

a Fitzosborne.—And can this be deemed sufficient after the great stir 
and strenuous efforts to form the religious character, to the entire exclu- 
sion of all other subjects that might by possibility distract attention ? 
Twenty boys are sent to an engineer for seven years to learn the theory 
and practice of the art; at the termination of that period they know little 
of the theory and nothing of the practice, but one of them, when far 
advanced in life, remembers some of the rules repeated during his initia- 
tion, and which he can now apply but imperfectly to practice, in conse- 
quence of contradictory opinions or injurious habits subsequently acquired. 

“ Bertrand.—lf it was proposed to make musicians of children, we 
should not be satisfied with their ability to name the notes and repeat the 
rules of music, for this could be done correctly without the least compre- 
hension of its principles; and further, the principles might be known 
while the power and sweetness of harmony were imperfectly understood 
and felt. 

“ Fitzosborne.—And as there are few who are insensible to the harmony 
of music at an early period, so are there none in whom Love, the prin- 
ciple of harmony in the moral world, could not be awakened, cherished, 
and increased from infancy, so that long before the animal passions had 
acquired sufficient strength to oppose any formidable obstacles to the 
exercise of the higher faculties, they would have been in a great degree 
subjugated, and both the physical and intellectual nature rendered subser- 
vient to the divine. 

* Bertrand.—And this, doubtless, is what Solomon meant when he 
said, ‘Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’ 

“« Fitzosborne.—In those days there were, fortunately for youth, no 
books; but similar was the original meaning of the word education, to 
lead forth or draw out, from educo; but howstrangely is it now perverted ! 
The teaching of languages, in the manner and at the period in which they 
are now taught, so far from expanding the mental powers and the moral 
feelings, absolutely impedes them; and there are some of the North 
American tribes, particularly the Osages, who exhibit superior culture and 
training in their general character, to those of the working classes, and 
perhaps of any class in this country. Curiosity, or the love of knowledge, 
is inherent in man, and by proper management would assuredly lead toa 
love of those means by which it could most easily be acquired; when 
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however the child is coerced prematurely to the study of the means, he 
associates knowledge itself with those means, and becomes indifferent to 
both; by the time he is able, he has lost the inclination to read, and least 
of all the Bible, 

“ Bertrand.—lf your position can be substantiated, it involves a most 
serious charge against the effects of the present system, making use of the 
word of God not to quicken but to quench the spirit.” 


Fitzoshorne proceeds to remark that the evil is descending to the 
Infant Schools, and says that the text which amongst others taken 
from Scripture, and hung round the rooms too frequently, viz., 
*‘ pray without ceasing,” can only convey to a child that prayer 
consists in the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, which repetition, 
were it possible, would lead to a practice to which no intelligible idea 
could be attached. Something like a parallel case is then instanced. 


“ Fitzosborne.—Suppose our servants were requested to rehearse their 
duties, saying, ‘ We should clean the tables and chairs, prepare the coffee 
for breakfast at the proper time,’ and correctly detail the duties of the 
day; if when the morning arrived we found the furniture covered with 
dust, and no breakfast ready, or, if instead of cleaning and arranging the 
furniture, they had put it in greater disorder, and provided nauseous and 
unwholesome beverage in lieu of coffee, we should not be slow to pro- 
nounce them unprofitable servants. Let us further suppose, that to be 
waited upon, we were exclusively dependent upon them or their children, 
and that the education of the latter was entirely under our control; should 
we be then satisfied with the bare recital of their duties ? 

‘* Bertrand.—We should be most anxious so to train them, that they 
would have both the inclination and ability to discharge their duties with 
diligence and fidelity. 

** Fitzosborne.—T hus a little personal inconvenience would urge us to 
attend to that, which the holy injunctions of religion cannot prevent us 
from neglecting ; and we hesitate not to hear with indifference the care- 
less repetition of God’s commandments; because now, if one servant does 
not suit us, we can dismiss him, perhaps to be irretrievably confirmed in 
his evil courses. 

“ Bertrand.—If not directly we are indirectly disturbed by the disorders 
of society ; at least we cannot escape the fear of them. 

* Fitzosborne—The fault lies in the omission to aid the development 
of the faculties at an earlier period, so that they would be enabled to com- 
prehend and feel, at the time they were required to repeat the Catechism, 
its real import; but long before that time arrived, the judicious teacher 
of an Infant School would surrender his little charge, with all the most 
valuable qualities germinating or unfolded. Conscious already of a 
spiritual existence, the Sacred Volume would be opened, there to beheld, 
as it were in a mirror, its own resemblance ; the inimitable relations of 
the Prodigal Son, the Good Samaritan, the Woman taken in Adultery, 
and others, would sink deep into the mind and feelings at a period when 
the sensibilities of youth are exquisitely alive to all that is beautiful and 
lovely : these moral lessons, so full of tenderness and truth, would become 
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interwoven with the earliest associations, and be recurred to with emotions 
of delight in every stage of their existence; harmonizing with the pri- 
mary processes of education, they would be incorporated with their very 
being, and, fostering the living principle of religion, enable the future 
man to rise above the cold dead forms by which it is now supplanted.” 


In regard to religious instruction, our author argues, that 
the rich are worse provided for in some of the most celebrated 
English schools than the poor, for that in the former, the absence 
of moral discipline is flagrant ; and some speculations are indulged 
in which must necessarily be vague and uncertain, respecting 
what would have been the character and career ofa certain great 
bard, now no more, had his wonderful talents not been misdirected 
in early life at one of these aristocratic seminaries. 

Fitzoshorne would not reject the study of the classics; but he is 
of opinion, that youth properly instructed in the history of Greece 
and Rome, would in due time resort to such ancient authors as are 
worthy of being studied. In short, it is the system of Pestalozzi 
that obtains the author’s chief admiration, regarding which we 
have the following statements :— 


“ Fitzosborne.—He himself declares, that he made use of the material 
world to develop the spiritual; the invisible for the visible ; by training 
children in Love, ‘God is Love,’ he led them to see all things in God; 
and is not this in harmony with Natural Religion, as well as the Christian 
dispensation, both radiating from the same centre? Love being the most 
delightful of all our instincts. Then, as regards the comprehensive view 
preceding the detailed inquiry, the child opens its eyes upon all within 
the range of its vision-—it sees the whole before it examines the parts—it 
beholds the landscape previous to the individua] objects of which it is 
composed—it views the entire tree before its branches and leaves are 
inspected. 

“ Bertrand.—But they say the reputation of the Pestalozzian system is 
on the decline. 

“ Fitzosborne.—It is we who are on the decline and unable to appreciate 
it. Men destitute of his spirit, and with only a fragment of his method, 
may have brought a name, unworthily assumed, into discredit; but so 
long as Christianity lasts, the name of Pestalozzi will be held in reverence, 
as the Author of the only Theory of Education in accordance with the 
Instructions of Him who said ‘ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.’ There are, however, in this country sume highly 
respectable establishments, where his spirit to some extent successfully 
presides: sensible signs have been substituted for verbal descriptions ; 
great improvements upon the old methods have been introduced; but 
that heavenly devotion to the sacredness of his employment, that heart 
overflowing with leve to God and man, that more than parental regard 
for his pupils, will be rarely found among those who have themselves been 
necessarily trained under defective systems. 

“* Bertrand.—It seems unaccountable that fame so extended, and 
acquired so unostentatiously, should not be lasting. 
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“ Fitzosborne.—T here could scarcely be a more convincing proof of the 
truth of Pestaluzzi’s views, than the fact, that when announced they 
touched a consenting chord in the hearts of all the reflecting; and his 
principles, despite his own repeated failures, have since continued to spread 
and to reform education even where his name was unknown. What such 
men as Thomas 4 Kempis, Baxter, Fenelon, Dr. Henry More, Norris, 
and others, were to adults, Pestalozzi was to children in particular; like 
those pillars and ornaments of the Church, he not only led those whom 
he taught to the ‘living waters,’ but drank of them himself. These 
exalted natures were all distinguished by the simplicity and the purity of 
their lives, by the absence of all sectarian spirit; and although known 
under some peculiar denomination, according to the age in which they 
lived, in the leading features of their characters and opinions they were 
one and the same; they were probably called mystics by those who could 
not comprehend them, as Plato is denominated the divine by scme, while 
others in derision speak of his reveries. Pestalozzi, however, so far dif- 
fered from all of them, that he mixed up with his theory no extravagant 
or even speculative opinions. 

“ Bertrand.—Did he not profess any particular faith ? 

‘* Fitzosborne.—The generally received meaning of faith is confined to 
the belief in miracles, in particular tenets, or in certain interpretations of 
the Scriptures: but the faith of Pestalozzi and of those writers I have 
before alluded to, more particularly implied and manifested a confidence 
in the fatherly goodness of the Almighty, and that He would impart his 
Holy Spirit to those who devoutly seek his support. The former afe 
controversialists, deeming it their highest duty to correct the mistakes, 
real or supposed, of others; and in this enterprise they often make ship- 
wreck of their own better feelings, and show that whatever may be their 
creed, their hearts are far from the truth,—affording another proof of the 
inefficiency of the intellect looking outwardly to the letter rather than 
inwardly for the spirit.” 


The difficulties and uncertainties in the way of a man discerning 
of what manner of spirit he himself or others around him may be, 
are not very clearly recognised in the eloquent passages last ex- 
tracted by us; nor throughout the work do we perceive that the 
doctrine of man’s corrupt nature and disrelish of heavenly things 
are so broadly acknowledged as might be expected from a man_of 
Fitzosborne’s scriptural creed. To be sure, the moral and religious 
improvement of the world which is so ardently longed for by phi- 
lanthropists, and so confidently expected by the believers in pro- 
phecy, may be said to depend apparently upon rational means ; but 
in fancying what those means are to be, before they have ever been 
proved effective, is very likely to enlist a degree of enthusiasm, 
where the wish is farther to the thought ; and of this character some 
will consider the following glowing picture of what our author sup- 
poses would be the state of society were Pestalozzi’s system generally 
introduced. 

“ Fitzosborne.-—The simple habitual worship, the conscious feeling of 
the Divine presence and ardent aspiration after goodness, will so conse- 
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crate every movement, individual and collective, that the achievements of 
all past ages would sink into comparative insignificance ; for the religious 
principles thus developed, will prove a compendious system of substantial 
and elegant education, excelling in every respect all others, and would 
supersede the necessity of laboured treatises upon various subjects, by 
becoming in itself a substitute for some, and rendering the mind a better 
recipient for others. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters and tomes of regulations 
as to manners, to those early accustomed to the contemplation of the 
graceful and the beautiful in their most perfect forms, would be useless ; 
pernicious they could not be, to minds capable at a glance of detecting 
their spurious and artificial character. Fed by a heavenly stream, the 
lamp of genius would burn with a brighter and always with a purer flame ; 
not only would the arts and sciences, with all that adds real embellishment 
to life, be studied with more perseverance and ardour for moral ends, but 
the faculties would be so pure and unclouded, so unimpeded by prejudice 
or animal passion, that perception would be more vivid, the memory more 
retentive, and all the powers of the mind invigorated, and its acquisitious 
consecrated to the highest objects; the imagination well regulated, and, 
exalted far beyond the reach of earthborn jealousies and petty ambition, 
would be upheld by that pure principle of Love, which would be felt as 
the beginning and the end of our being.” 


Fitzosborne, however, soon afterwards admits that before such 
an education as would have all these glorious effects can become 
general, “‘ there is a preliminary required,” which, although not 
for the first time insisted upon as to its prominent points, 
claims rightfully a calm but earnest consideration on the part of all 
in power and the whole community. ‘The chapter where the nature 
of this preliminary is first described, begins with a quotation from 
Pestalozzi, which is one that would shine as a gem in any pub- 
lication, even although it was less pertinent to the subject than the 
present. It is in these words— 


“ Among the passages of the Sacred Volume which throw most light 
on the state which is best fitted for the reception of the Christian truth, I 
have always considered as one of the most illustrative these words of the 
Saviour : ‘ Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little 
child shall in no wise enter therein.” Whatcan there be in a ‘little child’ 
deserving to be compared with a state of readiness for the Christian faith ? 
It cannot be an effort of morality, or an attempt at high perfection; for 
the infant is incapable of any: it cannot be any degree of knowledge 
or intellectual refinement, for the infant is a stranger to both. What, 
then, can it be, except that feeling of love and confidence of which the 
mother is for a time the first and only object? That feeling is analogous 
in its nature and agency to the state of mind described by the name of 
faith. It does not rest on a conviction of the understanding; but is more 
convincing than any syllogism could have been. Not being founded on 
it, it cannot be injured by reasoning ; it has to do with the heart only: 
it is prior to the development of all other faculties; if we ask for its 
origin, we can only say that it is instinctive; or if we mean to resolve an 
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unmeaning expression intu the truth, it is a gift of Him who has called 
into life all the hosts of the creation—in whom ‘ we live and move, and 
have our being.’ ” 


To this Bertrand adds, *‘ And yet it is for the syllogysm that 
sectarian controversy prevails, and from which Love (God) with- 
draws, because it has been said, ‘ Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputation.’”’ Love, or the atti- 
tude and character in which the Supreme Being most prominently 
presents himself to us, is the theme upon which the author chiefly 
dwells as necessary for the imitation of man in forwarding the ame- 
lioration of the world, but towards no class more constantly and 
zealously than the young; and the text he chooses for the enforce- 
ment of this duty serves to introduce an explanation of his great 
preliminary, being quoted from Roger Ascham’s “ Scholemaister,” 
and runs in these pungent terms, addressed to the age in which he 
lived—‘‘ Ye do give ten crowns to him who traineth thy horses and 
dogs, and ye do scruple to give one crown to him who traineth thy 
child. God, who is in heaven, laughs you to scorn: he grants you 
tame and tractable horses, while ye have wild and ungovernable 
children,”” The purport of the author’s preliminary, accordingly, 
is to render the schoolmaster’s station inferior to none in society, 
not even below that of churchmen. Here a dialogue ensues, which 
we must not abridge. 


“‘ Fitzosborne.—Either it should be identified with the clerical profes: 
sion and deemed the mostsacred and imperative of the minister’s duties, 
or rank before it. Is the preaching to adults of the same efficacy as the 
training of youth? are superior abilities and exemplary conduct less useful 
and influential in the former than in the latter? 

* Bertrand.—Some of the clergy have quite enough occupation already, 
according to your own account. 

“« Fitzosborne—Such conscientious ministers would find their labours 
diminished, and far more agreeable; and if not so in the first instance, 
their incomes should be largely increased to enable them to procure com- 


petent aid. 
“ Bertrand.—‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined—’ 
* Fitzosborne.—. . is one of those maxims universally assented to, and 


almost as universally denied in practice. ‘To those who from the nature 
of their duties vainly attempt, with few exceptions, to alter the inclination 
of the full-grown tree, an ample revenue, however inequitably distributed, 
is assigned: but those whose province is favourable to success, who can 
bend the pliant twig, and promote the healthful and luxuriant growth, are 
held in no estimation, and obtain a bare subsistence. 

“© Bertrand.—But unless the teacher is governed by higher motives, he 
will rarely succeed in his arduous undertaking. 

“© Fitzosborne.— When it is remembered that he has to stand in the rela- 
tion of parent to all the children, his duties are indeed arduous, and no 
less grateful; but upon what ground are we to expect that this neglected 
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class is to exhibit a more disinterested and exalted virtue than the rest of 
mankind? When lawyers and physicians, contented with the pleasure 
which the exercise of benevolence affords, give advice without a fee, we 
may look forward to the time when such beneficence shall descend to 
those whose feelings have been less refined, and whose minds have been 
less expanded by superior education; but to suppose that such individuals, 
struggling to support their families, and with all their efforts often com- 
pelled to endure great privation, can take the lead in gratuitous exertion, 
is most unreasonable. Nevertheless I have seen teachers of Infant 
Schools, who with a scanty pittance, have laboured with such affectionate 
zeal throughout the day, that when night came, they have sunk exhausted, 
complaining less of their miserable salary than of the absence of all sym- 
pathy and kind encouragement from those whose duty it was to bear 
testimony to their virtues and to their success. Sustained, however, by 
a consciousness of the good they were effecting, the love of the children, 
and of an approving conscience, in spite of this cold indifference they 
have cheerfully persevered. | 

“ Bertrand.—Then why substitute inferior motives? 

‘“* Fitzosborne.—So far from supplanting, I would cherish the higher 
motives, by securing their possessors against want, and the necessity of 
relinquishing their avocations. ‘There have been numerous instances of 
boys who were selected for their great abilities, and trained as teachers, 
abandoning the profession very early upon discovering some more profit- 
able use for their acquirements; and while so much folly and injustice 
prevails in reyard to the just claims of teachers, it will be an idle specu- 
lation to perfect plans of education, or to hope for any general improve- 
ment. 

“ Bertrand.—To watch the dawning of the infant mind has long been 
a favourite theme with the poets. 

“« Fitzosborne.—And to aid the first feeble efforts of childhood, when 
innocence and love are in their purest state, affords, independent of the 
reciprocal regard which such an intercourse produces, the most exquisite 
delight, and this seems to be in accordance with the benign dispensations 
of the Deity, who, to the performance of our greatest duties annexes the 
greatest pleasures; and surely no duty is more necessary and important, 
than that which requires each generation te well train and lead forth its 
young successor; that that which ought to yield the highest gratification 
is now a drudgery, only proves that, of education, properly so called, we 
are still must lamentably ignorant. 

“ Bertrand.—The artificial state of society will still present obstacles to 
the skilful teacher. 

“* Fitzosborne.—T hat consideration only proves the necessity for greater 
abilities and attention. To educate a servant so that he shall be contented 
and diligent in his situation, and resist its peculiar temptations, demands 
more skill than to train the child of richer parents, who can be more 
easily guarded from external influences, and who will have no reason to 
be dissatisfied with his condition. 

** Bertrand.— You seem determined to exalt the character of the teacher ; 
whether society can be induced to consider the Preliminary, and give 


him that just remuneration and lofty station you claim for him, is to be 
doubted. 
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“ Fitzosborne.—I cannot conceive it possible for any reflecting person 
to point out an office more dignified and holy than that which belongs to 
the educator; this, properly filled, would soon render other professions 
less necessary. When Plato was asked how it could be ascertained whe- 
ther a town was well governed, he replied, * By inquiring whether phy- 
sicians and judges were necessary ;’ substitute ‘ educated’ for ‘ governed,’ 
and the reply may remain. 

** Bertrand.—To form an Educator to correspond with your standard 
seems to require a combination of accomplishments so rare that it will be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find. 

** Fitzosborne.-—And for that reason we hold out the most paltry induce. 
ments, and affect to look down upon a profession of unparalleled import- 
ance to the temporal and eternal interests of man. Certainly, the 
educator should bring to his employment endowments of no common 
order. To a knowledge of human nature, he should unite general infor- 
mation, piety, and great benevolence, The apathy of the public in 
general upon this all-important subject is much to be deplored, nor is 
there one party regarding it with adequate interest. Political changes 
without previous elevation of character among the people, may well be 
viewed with apprehension; and although such changes appear to he 
inevitable, small is the number of those inclined to prepare for them by 
means which would at least diminish their peril, if not render them an 
unmixed good.” 


The remainder of the volume consists principally of discussions 
which amplify and enforce the doctrines at which we have glanced, 
and in answering objections which a new interlocutor advances to Fitz- 
osborne’s views. ‘The objector relies upon intellectual improvement, 
and the accommodation of national institutions to the prevailing 
circumstances of the time, rather than any unalterable and divine 
principles for the regulation of society, and despairs of the arrival of 
any period!when sects and parties will cordially unite in the great and 
godlike work of endeavouring permanently to improve the morals 
and virtue of the people upon one tangible and practical principle. 
On the other hand, and as we believe, not without solid grounds in 
support of his opinion, the author is persuaded that the time is 
almost arrived, when numbers of different ways of thinking will be 
anxious to co-operate upon some neutral ground, where there is no 
contradiction to political or sectarian tenets, in legislating for the 
advancement of the best interests of society ; and a better ground, 
he is earnest to show, does not exist than that which the subject of 
education offers. Whether Fitzosborne has set bis foot upon the 
precise spot, or kept within the limits of neutral territories, it is for 
every reader of his able and eloquent “ Colloquies” to say for 
himself. We, at least, feel that his contribution to the facts and 
the reasonings that have lately been poured out upon the para- 
mount theme, will not be without its valuable fruits ; and if these 
amount but to a tithe of the everlasting blessings contemplated by 
him, great will be his reward. 
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There is a good deal of verse in the volume, which, in the form of 
notes and appendix, show that the author’s mind has for years 
been devoted to the subject of a national and permanent system of 
education. In his appeals to several of our greatest poets now 
living or lately deceased, he is for the most part exceedingly 
charitable ; imploring them, however, to direct their powers to 
strains that will soften and elevate the elements of humanity. But 
Sir Walter is not treated with the writer’s accustomed liberality or 
judgment, as most of our readers will deem from the specimen we 
cite, written, as a note informs us, in 1830. 


* Sir Walter, leave to those of weaker powers 
The ignoble task of wasting vacant hours ; 
Whese tales usurp inestimable time— 

Preludes of folly, or perchance of crime. 

No longer, then, with retrospective glance, 
Authentic history blend with wild romance— 
Chivalrous knights, with ardent zeal, devote 

To beauty languishing, in days remote— 

The feudal grandeur of the baron’s hall, 

The burnish’d armour, and the trumpet’s call— 
The splendid tournament, the dread advance 
Of rival chiefs who lift the threatening lance. 
Though skill like thine can bid them start to life, 
Till cheated Fancy views the barbarous strife ; 
Say, what avails this antiquarian lore, 

Unless to add to wisdom’s sacred store ? 

Wilt thou respond to this unpractised strain, 
Though Byron, mighty Byron, call’d in vain? 
Yes, for the Muse presents a nobler theme 
Than e’er fill’d sage’s mind or poet’s dream. 
Leave slow-paced Tories lingering far behind, 
Mocking in vain the undaunted march of mind : 
No more descend, to please a trifling age; 

But give thy country one redeeming page. 
Come then, Sir Walter, take a wide survey 
O’er modern states, or up the lengthen’d way 
Of eras past; their laws and customs scan, 

And say what age and clime was best for man.” 


The poetry, at any rate, in this passage, which is a fair example 
of the whole, is ordinary enough, whatever the sentiments it con- 
veys may be in regard to propriety. In conclusion, therefore, it 
will afford a more agreeable and flattering example of the author’s 
ability and habitual style of reflection to select three or four prose 
passages from the many very striking ones which we have marked. 
For example, when recommending the contemplation of the Divine 
attributes as one of the surest methods of elevating and purifying 
the mind and heart, Bertrand asks, ‘“ May not the contemplations 
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of a single attribute, even in the mind of one indisposed to acknow.- 
ledge a Deity, sometimes engage a moral enthusiasm bordering on 
inspiration?” and Fitzosborne answers— 


«« Fitzosborne.—I quite concur in your view. One man of benevo- 
lence forms a theory of society so just in principle and so harmonious in 
all its parts, that, elated with the conviction of its immutable and ever- 
lasting character, with the moral grandeur which future generations may 
attain, he appeals to assembled multitudes with a sublime enthusiasm 
that thrills through his hearers, who respond in acclamations of wonder 
and admiration. The eloquent harangue concluded, the orator descends, 
and mingling undistinguished in the crowd, scarcely can be recognised as 
the same individual. Another, overlooking the petty distinctions of 
society, sees in all mankind neglected faculties of a higher order demand- 
ing cultivation, while the lower propensities are weighing them down to 
a level with the beasts that perish: his soul expands with the glorious 
prospects which the idea of mind universally emancipated, spreads before 
him :—he would rouse the people to a sense of their degradation and in 
leading them on through yet untravelled paths, his irresistible energies 
bear down all opposition. Such is the majesty imparted by the creative 
power to his wonderful energies, that friends and foes alike confess the 
splendour of his genius. Brief, however, will be the hour of inspiration, 
should we soon find him forgetful of the common courtesies of society. 
Such resemble the sun -breaking through the clouds for a moment, and 
then disappearing. 

“* Bertrand.— Whence is it that those who are sometimes below par, 
can rise so high upon particular occasions ? 

“ Fitzosborne.—Because when advocating an eternal principle they 
are lifted above ephemeral and mere earthly interests, and whether con- 
scious of it or not, are employed by the Deity in carrying forward his 
designs ;—these are the only men who are truly eloquent, and so easily 
to be distinguished from the practised debater contending with rhetorical 
flourishes, in verbose and studied oration, for some insignificant techni- 
cality.” 


There is great power, discrimination, and beauty, it must be 
allowed, in these passages. 

We have already spoken of the high tone of liberal feeling which 
pervades the present work, almost every page showing how fondly 
the author resorts to charitable constructions of the opinions of 
others, even when they assume the shape of scepticism. ‘Take a 
specimen from the advertisement to the volume. 


“There are so many who with conscientious scruples are animated by 
a sincere desire for truth, that it is difficult to account for the harshness 
and acrimony with which scepticism is indiscriminately pursued; but so 
generalis this practice, that theologians, the most distinguished for mild- 
ness upon other occasions, display a different spirit whenever encountering 
an opinion at variance with their own: we cannot therefore be surprised 
that similar feelings should pervade society at large: the natural conse- 
quence is, that for one who ventures to express his doubts, there are a 
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hundred who, deterred by their fears, suppress them, and remain for ever 
dead to the vitality of religion, and observers only of its outward forms 

yet to these peculiarly should kind encouragement be given; for being of 
a reflecting turn of mind, they would in time become pre-eminently fitted 
to aid the progress of others, and it is not improbable that men of the 
greatest genius have been confirmed in their first slight aberrations by 
the indiscretion and violence of mistaken zeal. This hostility substituted 
for friendly advice is sv utterly repugnant to the benevolence of Chris- 
tianity, to the example of Christ himself, and to his express prohibitions 
—for he reproved those who condemned even heinous offences—that zeal 
for the propagation of the Gospel is a plea totally inadmissible. No one 
can exhibit true credentials who persecutes; and censure for opinions 
conscientiously held is, to the sensitive mind, the most painful of all per- 
secutions: besides, experience has long since proved that reproach, though 
it may impose silence, never convinces.” 


On turning up at random another part of the work, we find these 
remarkably forcible words—‘*‘ Wherever I find antipathy to others 
on account of their opinions, I cannot recognise Christianity ; the 
dislike of others in consequence of their opinions, generally exceeds 
the love for them as Christians or as men.” ‘ It has been justly 
remarked by some one that we must learn two tolerate intolerance.” 
We can only find space for a practical confirmation of these senti- 
ments. 

“ ¢ The little Flock’ comprehends those who have renounced all and 
taken up the cross; and as Christ commanded them to love even their 
enemies, and those who despitefully use them, small as is the number, it 
will be found to consist of individuals from almost every sect; these are 
they who do some good in their generation, who stamp their own cha- 
racters on the age in which they live, and who help to dispel some of the 
darkness with which ignorance and prejudice have invested the truths of 
religion. A friend of mine last year visited Newgate, and witnessed a 
most interesting scene. He found a party, consisting of Mrs. Fry, with 
a lady of the Unitarian sect, a dissenting clergyman of another sect, a 
Christian not attached to any particular denomination, and Mr. Owen. 
Here were five individuals, all differing from each other in opinion on the 
subject of religion, but united in the work of benevolence. After the 
minister had addressed in a conscientious manner about seventy convicts 
under sentence of transportation, in the general terms of solemn religious 
exhortation, but without producing any apparent effect, Mr. Owen was 
requested to say a few words to them; when such was the feeling and 
commiseration with which he deplored their unhappy lot, and reminded 
them how much they might alleviate their sufferings, by the exercise of 
kindness to each other, that all were in tears, and seemed to regard him 
with emotions of gratitude and veneration : the matron or superintendent 
said that she had never before beheld in the prison a scene so affecting. 

“ Bertrand.—Recollect that Mr. Owen was indebted for those feelings 
to his Christian education, whatever may be his present opinions. 

_ “ Fitzosborne.—With him the Christian spirit should appear to remain 
in a stronger degree than with many who are over anxious about points 
of doctrine.” 
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Art. II1.—A Residence in Greece and Turkey; with Notes of the 
Journey through Bulgaria, *Servia, Hungary, and the Balkan. By 
Francis HERVE, Esq, Illustrated by tinted Lithographic Engravings, 
from Drawings by the Author. 2 vols. Whittaker and Co. 


Tue principal title of these two goodly volumes is not one that will 
beget much favourable expectation, seeing that Greece and Turke 
have of late been so frequently the subjects which English tourists 
have described and treated of. Even the hope which their magnitude 
may create will be considerably lowered, should the reader’s eye hap- 
pen at first to fall upon the following announcement :—* At dusk 
we came to a halt at a small village, the name of which I forget, but 
think it was Pirodas. Of many others, also, I am in doubt, a defi- 
ciency that it is not in my power to rectify, having, unfortunately, 
had a portmanteau stolen in London, with all my memoranda, four 
years of journals, and nearly three hundred sketches, taken in dif- 
ferent parts of the East ; therefore the reader must pardon any inac- 
curacy which may appear in the names of persons and places, and 
attribute it to the right cause, which is, that [ write from memory 
alone.” Wemust add, however, that the unfavourable presumptions 
alluded to, will very speedily be corrected by the contents of the book; 
for though nothing appears in its pages to convince us that the 
author is either a man of great learning or habituated to pursue pro- 
found reflections, a great deal that is amusing both in manner and 
matter drops from his pen. 

Mr. Hervé is not only one of the most rapid travellers we ever 
had the pleasure to meet with, and communicativeas he is excursive, 
but he has a quick eye for detecting the outward characteristics of 
persons, scenes, and occurrences; while his self-complacency is such 
as never to allow his narrative to fail in conveying a picture of his 
own mind. There is nothing mawkish or sickly in his sentiments ; 
he is not even a flatterer of the great ones of the earth with whom he 
has comein contact. It is quite clear that he describes things just 
as they appeared to him, and, having a most retentive memory, that 
he enriches his statements of facts with certain peculiarities of 
inference that smacks of great independency of mind, and, indeed, 
of the air of originality. 

The author’s condition and habits are plainly disclosed by him. 
Indeed he admits that his habits are very bad ; that is to say, he is 
an artist, and with ‘‘ something less than nothing a-year;” he de- 
lights to travel at a rate that even in the era when steam conveyance 
and balloons are so rife is miraculous, for he tells us that he thinks 
nothing of jumping “ from the Archipelago to the other extremity 
of the Mediterranean, from thence cross the English or Irish chan- 
nel, ag caprice may dictate, with a rapidity surpassing any travelling 
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yet performed.” When we bear in mind that along with this capa- 
city and taste for speedy locomotion, he has wielded the pencil from 
his infancy, the conclusion is naturally arrived at, that something 
after the manner of Goldsmith he makes his ever-ready talents 
as an artist pay for all. 

In this professional line he visited the court of Greece ; Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and many other places obtaining the devotion of his 
pen and pencil. It is unnecessary, either as respects justice towards 
the author or our readers, to do much more than tie together a 
few of his most interesting descriptions, all of which, it will be 
observed, betray the eye and the habits of an artist, but an artist 
who stoops not to flatter, little things often putting him out of sorts, 
so that his annoyances rather too frequently form the subject of com- 

laint to allow us to accord to him the character of a philosopher. 
‘‘ Little forbidden beings” torment him at one place. At Napoli, 
certain ‘‘ sublime aspirations” were put to flight, by the circum- 
stance of custom-house officers asking for the keys of his trunks, 
and even King Otho looks no better than a grocer’s apprentice ora 
good lad whose master has just patted on the head. Here is this 
monarch’s likeness according to Mr. Hervé’s style. 


‘* When one beholds a sovereign, we generally look at him with a very 
scrutinizing eye, endeavouring to discern a something beyond the ordinary 
stamp of man. To make any discovery of that description in Otho, must 
require a being of superior penetration : at any rate I must confess my own 
deficiency in that respect, never having been able to perceive that majesty 
of appearance in the young King which we naturally imagine the attribute of 
monarchs. His countenance is ever replete with the expression of good- 
nature, and is in that instance a faithful index of his character. He isin 
stature about the middle height, perhaps rather above—may be from five 
feet nine to ten inches ; would appear taller if he did not wear his hair so flat 
to his head—as though it were gummed thereon ; and as if to preserve it 
constantly in an unruffled state, he has a habit ever and anon of stroking 
it down with his hand, thereby retaining it in the most perfect and obedient 
state of smoothness that man could desire. I never saw one rebel hair 
astray : happy would he be could he keep his subjects in the same state of 
subordination. But I suspect that this extreme neatness of coiffeur assists 
in giving him the air of a grocer’s apprentice when dressed in his Sunday 
clothes,—that is to say, those of Bishopsgate Street or Holborn, as those of 
the west end are more stylish-looking fellows than King Otho: and, 
indeed, he has other symptoms which savour of the grocer’s shop; 
having a curious knack of continually giving innumerable little nods of his 
head, which one miglit be led to imagine he had acquired from endeavour- 
ing to emulate those Chinese figures, the usual appendages of dealers in gro- 
ceries. ‘The comparison may be carried still further: nothing can be more 
inoffensive than the physiognomy of those images; but undoubtedly that of 
the King’s is as much so. In fact, he always appeared to me to have the 
expression of a good lad whose master has just patted him on the head, and 
said to him, ‘“‘ There’s a good boy ;” thus giving the youth an air of satis- 
faction with himself and all the world.” 
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Weare also told that Otho’s colloquial powers are not of the first- 
rate order, if the author is to judge of them by the manner in which 
he spoke French. He is also “deaf with one ear,” while the author 
with his usual bad tact, ‘‘ always contrived to get on the deaf side,” 
so that their conversation had no other merit than its brevity. 

Mr. Hervé, however, will not join in opinion with some English 
newspaper writers who wickedly call Otho “ the ugly king of 
Greece,” because his exceeding good nature is inconsistent with the 
term ugly. At the same time the best way to describe him, con- 
tinues our author, is to quote the words of one of the ambassadors 
of his own court, who observed, “ that when his features were quiet, 
he was very passable: but the moment he spoke or laughed, his 
whole face tumbled to pieces.” ‘ On these occasions,” adds the 
writer, ‘‘ had not Providence, in all its gracious mercy, placed 
his ears remarkably far back, they must have long since fallen a 
sacrifice to the threatened invasions of his mouth.” 

Many travellers have been lavish in their encomiums upon Greek 
ladies, but our author has beheld them in a different light. He 
says— 

Dineen the brightest ornaments which adorned the court of Otho, none 
were so brilliant as the three daughters of Count d’Armansperg, who might 
justly be compared to the three Graces. If not handsome, yet extremely 
pleasing in their persons, agreeable in their manners, and elegant in their 
deportment, they gracefully floated through the mazes of the waltz, forming 
a most striking contrast to most of the Greek ladies, who rolled about 
like a parcel of heavy tubs one after the other, assisted in their progress, as 
they were lugged along, by those who had the misfortune of being their 
partners, whom I haveoften heard declare that the next day it was impossible 
to write, or in any way use their arms, after the fatigue of spinning round 
one of these cumbrous ladies. Not that they were by any means tall or 
large women; on the contrary, generally very short, certainly often thick, 
and that sort of dead weight which is difficult to wheel about. Often have 
I pitied the King, who, though young and slight, and not possessing, I 
think, much physical strength, yet out of pure kindness of heart would 
ask one of the aforesaid drags to waltz with him; who became so elated 
and bewildered at the idea of being encircled within the arm of a king, that 
it required no common exertion, paralyzed and motionless as they were, to 
turn and twist about a heavy machine of that description.” 


In fact Mr. Hervé gives a very forbidding picture of the Greeks 
in general, even morally speaking ; nor do the Bavarian followers of 
the King stand high in the writer’s estimation. In the first place 
they are exceedingly ugly. They are also mean adventurers, endea- 
vouring to Germanize everything that is Greek. But to keep by 
the latter people, we gather a few more traits that are amusingly 


described. 


“ Many foreigners imagine that the Greeks are deficient in personal 
courage, because they will take a blow from those whom they consider as 
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Europeans without resenting it ; but they have an idea of the superiority of 
those who come from civilised countries, and regard them almost in the 
same light as the horse does his rider, and never would dream of exerting 
their physical strength against beings they regard as of a more elevated 
species than themselves. From any one that they conceive an equal, they 
would not endure for an instant what they considered an insult, Although 
the Greeks are so totally destitude of any idea of the art of painting, they 
are very fond of displaying their graphic powers on their houses, by adorning 
them with borders formed by designs of landscapes, of houses, trees, and 
figures, which rival each other in stiffness. I was much amused by the 
manner in which the Greeks handle a picture. When you present them a 
miniature, or portrait of any one, instead of holding it as we should with the 
head upwards, they always turn it with the side of the picture so placed as 
to form the base, and sometimes they will twist it upside down altogether, 
but never by any chance do they hold it in that direction that a rational 
being would. The ex-monarch (late governor) of Napoli had his son’s 
likeness taken in profile ; and the grandmother of the child, when shown 
the picture, was very indignant at there being but one eye. I endeavoured 
to make her understand, through the medium of an interpreter, that the 
other eye was on the other side, meaning of course the other side of the 
head ; but the old lady mistaking what was meant, turned the paper round, 
expecting to find the other eye on the other side of the paper. But in this 
idea she was not alone, as I once saw a miniature painted in Russia, which 
in front represented a reasonable looking being. I was told to turn it 
round, when I found the back of the head and shoulders painted so as to 
correspond with the front ; and I found that the original had given regular 
sittings for both sides of the picture, so that they had a sort of double like- 
ness, and I was assured that the one side was as striking as the other ; and 
nothing could convince the parties to whom this curiosity belonged, but 
that if I would introduce that style of portrait, (that is, back and front on 
the same picture,) in civilized Europe, I should make my fortune. One 
art there is in which the Greeks excel, and that is embroidery, in which 
they display the greatest taste, and 7 its aid so vememene nd add to the 
beauty of their costumes. * 

‘* The Greeks of the present day are perhaps as mixed a race as any in 
Europe; and the major part of them would be very much puzzled to trace 
their ancestry to very remote antiquity. Certainly there are the Cante- 
euzenos and the Pallialogos, who undoubtedly are amongst the most ancient 
families in Europe. Greece has had many masters; and each appears to 
have left some specimens of their breed. Migrations from Asia have also 
often added to the population of Greece; hence must have arisen that 
Jewish style of countenance so frequent amongst many of the handsomest 
Greeks. In fact, their features have a more eastern cast than might be 
expected of Europeans; and every vestige we have in sculpture of the 
ancient Greeks, presents quite a different style of physiognomy from the 
present race. The outline of the face was much straighter, and the features 
smaller; and even in the representation of their most sturdy heroes, no 
resemblance can be traced of the enormous noses, so prevalent in modern 
Greece, and which I suspect are of south-eastern origin. In passing 
through the country, I have sometimes seen that beautiful line of feature 
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so constantly found in the antique ; but I doubt not but that I should have 
found as many in other countries, had [ sought them as much as I did in 
Greece. The men from Hydra I remarked as being particularly good 
looking; a fair middle height, remarkably strong made, very fresh coloured, 
and fine open countenances; as opposite as possible to the green-yellow- 
looking Moreotes, who have mostly a sinister expression. The Hydrvotes 
almost all look alike. I remember a stranger, observing a group of these 
islanders together, declared that such was the resemblance they bore to 
each ‘other, that it might be imagined they were all brothers.” * * * 


It is also stated that the Greeks in any trifling quarrel, instead of 
attempting to strike each other, ‘‘ immediately stoop and pick up a 
stone to fling at their opponent ;”” and from constant practice from 
childhood, their aim is so unerring, says Mr. Hervé, that he has 
never seen them miss their mark. 

The dishonesty of the nation has often heen the subject of com- 
plaint, but a species of stealing is described by our author as having 
been practised in some instances, which we imagine never existed 
anywhere else. ‘ A family who had lost one of its members had 
aed the grave to be dug and prepared for the funeral, which was 
to take place the following morning; but another family having a 
similar misfortune, in the course of the night, availed themselves of 
the grave that was ready, thereby saving the expense of having one 
dug; clapped in their coffin, with its contents, and covered it up; 
and, as it is not permitted to disinter a body without great dif- 
ficulties, they kept possession, retaining the full benefit of the theft 
they had made.” 

The Greeks are not the only people in the East that are sharply 
characterized by our author. Ifwe follow him to Smyrna, we shall 
find some home-thrusts. 


“‘ Respecting the Frank inhabitants, it has been observed that it matters 
little what nation a man comes from, as a few years’ residence in Smyrna 
will make any one a regular Levanter. Perhaps the term may not be 
perfectly comprehended by all my readers ; I will therefore endeavour to 
give some idea of it, although it is very difficult to render it in all its mean- 
ings, as understood by those who have travelled or sojourned much in the 
Levant. A regular Levanter is supposed to speak several languages badly, 
and none well. The Greek spoken at Smyrna is execrable; and the little 
that a foreigner there acquires is a grade worse. ‘I'he Levanter is ever con- 
sidered so quickly alive to his interest, that, if he can take you in, he never 
will resist the opportunity, either in making a bargain, getting off from it, 
or taking advantage of the difference of the value of money, which often 
will vary several times in the course of the day. His answers are generally 
evasive : he fears to give you a direct one, lest he might in any shape com- 
promise his interest; yet he is indolent, compared with European mer- 
chants,— which arises from his adopting Eastern habits, which, after a time, 
he finds infectious; and as he becomes ostentatious, he spends much and 
saves little. Hence so few large fortunes amongst the foreign commercial 
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men in this part of the world; but it heeds little what strangers say of the 
Smyrniots, when they are so severe upon themselves that it would not be 
easy for travellers to exceed the condemnation they pronounce on their 
fellow townsmen. 

‘“‘ [ have often observed, that, as so many persons are totally ruined by 
the frequent fires at Smyrna, I wondered that they had not any fire-insurance 
offices, as they had three for losses in shipping. They invariably made me 
the same answer—that, if there were any means of insuring against fire at 
Smyrna, every man would set his house on fire.” 


Who can have an appetite for figs or raisins after reading the 
account that follows ? 


“ I verily believe, if persons could see the operation of arranging the figs, 
they never would eat another. There are the filthiest set of old women that 
can be raked together, who are ranged in the merchant’s long yards for 
the purpose of squeezing them and packing them in the little round boxes 
in which they are sent to Europe. Most of these women have young 
children, as dirty as they can be; and one moment they are washing their 
babies, &c., and then again pawing the figs, which alone make their hands 
in such a filthy mess, and the sight is so disgusting, that whilst this work 
was going forward, when I had occasion to pass the merchants’ yards, I 
used to run through as fast as I could tear, without looking either right or 
left. The sight is not more gratifying of the preparation of the raisins: 
men are employed, after they have been dried to a certain degree, to tread 
them down, with their,feet and legs bare, until they become in such a nasty 
condition, from the oozing out of the yellow brown juices from the fruit, 
which has always a considerable portion of dirt with it, that I always turned 
away from them with complete nausea.” 


There is such an aspect of reality belonging to these sketches as 
confers a value upon them, which those who write merely for pro- 
ducing a fine effect cannot command. We suspect that the author's 
fidelity is equally apparent in the account he gives of the conduct 
of certain newspaper correspondents ; and if so, how monstrously 
is John Bull gulled at the very moment that he fancies himself to 
be the best informed personage on earth! ‘The editors of the 
London Journals should be prepared to offer some explanation to 
weaken the effect of the following charge preferred against their 


well-paid servants. 


“ IT met in the east,” Mr. Hervé tells us, “‘ with several correspondents 
of the London papers, gentlemen receiving high salaries, and generally 
well-informed men ; but I was much surprised at the light manner in which 
they gathered their intelligence, the little trouble they were at to ascertain 
whether it was correct or otherwise. In one instance, where I convinced 
one of them who read me the article he was about to send to England, that 
part of what he asserted was the direct opposite to the fact,—‘ Oh, never 
mind, it will suit my purpose just as well; so it shall go as itis, and will be 
more amusing than if I were to send them the real truth.’ One of these 
gentry went to Egypt, and received an introduction to a certain coneul at 
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Alexandria, a complete creature of Mehemet Ali; and, as the literary gen- 
tleman met with much hospitality from the said consul, whilst he ate his 
dinners and drank his wine, he listened to his tales, representing the 
pacha all that was immaculate, and his dominions, with regard to popu- 
lation, finance, army, navy, agriculture, and other resources, most pros- 
perous and flourishing. ‘The hired scribe then framed his article for:his 
London employer accordingly; in short, as much the opposite of the real 
fact as Mehemet Ali himself could desire, as a description of himself and 
his government, to figure away in the English papers ; and a most brilliant 
gem of statistical information was drawn up, in very pretty language, and 
most highly edifying for those who might never have an opportunity of 
knowing better. However behind us in civilization they may be in 
the east, with respect to the manceuvres and trickery incidental to the 
manufacture of newspapers they already rival us.” 


Whether it be natives or settlers, scenery or costume, our author 
thus deals freely with them, dispelling many vague or false impres- 
sions which flatterers have created. He sometimes reasons also, 
though description is his forte, and on an occasion speaks like an 


original thinker. The pipe as used in Turkey affords an oppor- 
tunity for one of these displays. 


“ The great pastime in Turkey is the pipe: but it appears singular that 
people who have no education, and consequently can have no resources in 
their own minds, should be less subject to ennui than those who are more 
refined, and whose accomplishments, one would imagine, would always 
prove a source of amusement ; but so it is, and experience has often afforded 
me the proof. I can only account for it in imagining that when any person’s 
education has been wrought to the highest degree, they become fastidious, 
and few things can yield them delight. If they be perfect musicians, the 
hearing of music gives them no enjoyment, unless the theme and the per- 
formers both approach perfection; and how seldom does that occur? If 
they be excelleut draftsmen, how few pictures can afford them pleasure ? If 
their taste for literature be exquisitely refined, even the happiness to be 
derived from books becomes limited. Such beings I have met with, and 
have been out of all patience with them, because they were incapable of 
enjoying any thing; even they would carry their fastidiousness so far as to 
behold with indifference the expanse of a beautiful country, because they 
had seen a finer. 

‘‘ The exact opposite to these tiresome personages are children. They 
seldom are conscious of ennui, because they can always find amusement; a 
trifle will afford it: occupation with them, if their own seeking, is a pleasure. 
In some respects the natives of the East resemble the child. Indifferent 
music will please them, so will any daub of a painting ; and if it havea little 
gilt stuck in, they will be quite delighted; and so will they be with the 
relation of a tale, no matter how extravagant or improbable. But here the 


similarity with children ceases, as z¢s pleasures are all active,whilst those of 
the Orientals are entirely passive.’ 


After all these little intimations of opinion and copious extracts 
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from our author, considering the ground we have traversed, there 
is a temptation for us to proceed with him, were it for nothing 
more than the portraits which he throws off in relation to per- 
sonages that have often been described and delineated. Take, for 
example, that of the Sultan, while our friend was in Constantinople. 


“ T had (says the artist) a good view of him as he rode there and back. 
His countenance is not so fine as many of the aristocratic Turks ; his nose 
is straight to the tip, then it swells out, and has a coarse red appearance, 
seeming to tella Bacchanalian tale; his beard is black ; his eyes are not 
fine, and have a sort of dizzy look ; his stature is about the middle height, 
and he is not so corpulent as most of his ministers. He has much personal 
vanity. An Armenian, who has taken many miniatures of him, showed me 
one which I did not find like him, observing, that he had given him a 
regularly straight nose, quite in the Grecian style. The artist replied, 
that he was conscious of that; but that the sultan wished it so, as he did 
not like the knubble at the tip, which totally spoiled the symmetry of that 
prominent feature. The painter also informed me that the extreme 
blackness of the grand signior’s beard proceeded from his dyeing it; and 
he would not permit sundry red spots in the miniature, which in his own 
face were rather conspicuous. He was born in July 1784, but certainly 
has not the appearance of being near so old as he really is. His mother 
was French, and celebrated for her extreme beauty ; she was taken, when 
very young, on her passage from one of the French colonies, by an Algerine 
corsair, and ultimately sold to the father of Mahmoud ; she took great pains 
with his education, and succeeded, in some degree, in softening the natural 
ferocity of his temper; hence he is generally admitted to be less cruel than 
his predecessors. He is well known for having departed from many of the 
prejudices attached to the Mahomedan religion, and in none more conspi- 
cuously than his extreme devotion to the juice of the grape. At present, 
he interferes but little with the affairs of state, being rather of an indolent 
habit. Most of those European ameliorations, attributed to his sugges- 
tions, which have been recently introduced into his dominions, having been | 
principally effected by the seraskier, whilst those which regard the navy 
have been chiefly at the instigation of Tahir Pacha, the present capitan pacha, 
or high admiral. Mahmoud the second has been accused of many of those 
enormitites which mostly deform the biography of sultans, as having his 
brother murdered, as also two of his females who were pregnant, in order 
to prevent any possibility of future aspirants to his throne, Some have even 
stated that he caused the death of his eldest son, with a variety of other 
crimes ; but his partisans (even amongst the Franks) deny the truth of these 
accusations ; moderate men doubt them ; whilst his enemies confidently pro- 
claim them; and an author is too apt to take the report of that coterie into 
which his introductions have mostly thrown him. When I saw the sultan, 
he was accompanied by his ministers and principal officers of his household. 
They were some of them very good looking as to features, but were mostly 
fat and short; the best-looking amongst them was his son-in-law; but from 
their having adopted the European costume, they have no longer that dig- 
nified appearance which they once had when clad in that garb which was 
so thoroughly in keeping with the peculiar cast of their countenances. There 
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were sume men who walked in the procession whose feathers were as high 
nearly as the first floor windows. I never could have imagined any thing 
so tremendous in the shape of aplume. The most interesting objects of the 
whole concern were the horses, twelve of which were led, being the choicest 
specimens of the sultan’s stud. ‘They were so richly caparisoned, that 
it was impossible to conceive anything more splendid ; the housings of the 
saddle had on each sidean ornamental trophy, entirely composed of diamonds 
and precious stones. As the spaces occupied by these decorations are 
larger then a man’s hand the value must be immense. The borderings are 
also formed of jewels, worked in various patterns. The animals were 
Arabians, of the finest race, and as perfect in their symmetry and proportions 
as if they had been selected as models of their species ; I therefore must say 
that the quadrupeds, in their exterior, had much the advantage over the 
bipeds.”’ 

We have now allowed Mr. Hervé to show himself exactly in his 
own colours. He has given the portraits of two monarchs, very 
dissimilar, and yet truthfully, we verily believe ; and were it not for 
little blemishes, in point of taste, in vain attempts at wit, which 
terminate in coarseness, vulgarity, and sometimes in indecency 
(they are not numerous), we should say to Mr. Hervé, you are a 
spirited and unsycophantish writer; careless, yet characteristic ; 
free, yet neither offensively personal nor misanthropical. We 
should, in short, like to have the pleasure of listening to such a 
man’s off-hand, unprovided stores of anecdote ; along with which, 
no doubt, there is an ample fund of hitherto unobtruded, unexplored, 
and excellent common sense to be observed in its fullest, ripest 
displays. 





Art. IlIl.—Chelsea Hospital, and its Traditions. By the Author of 
‘* The Country Curate,” &c. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 1837. 


Mr. Gteie has by his various writings, especially in his sketches of 
military life, which “The Subaltern,” and other stories contain, 
acquired considerable fame. With ease and neatness, rather than 
remarkable power, he paints the scenes he has witnessed or heard de- 
scribed. He places distinctly before the reader the particulars that are 
put into his hands; but we have never felt that he could make such 
use of a few prominent points as to render them the observatories 
of all around, thereby enabling the eye to take up according to a due 
subordination everything that is needful to complete a most effective 
picture. The reverend gentleman also appears to us to belong to 
that class of minor writers, that is exhausted by one or two efforts ; 
that is to say, his original stock is so contracted, that it cannot be 
spread out over many pieces of canvas without becoming exces- 
sively attenuated and diluted. When, therefore, we learned that 
he was about to come once more forward upon a scale of no less 
extent than three volumes, our immediate conclusion was, that it 
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would be a failure, the very circumstance of three volumes suggest- 
ing certain presumptions, which might not have been presented had 
the moderate and modest shape ofa single duodecimo been announced 
by him. Our anticipations have been more than realized ; for while 
we are at aloss to discover anything approaching to excellence in the 
whole, whether taken as fiction or fact, we perceive a continual 
striving after strong effect, which is wofully at variance with the 
manner of any one who is conscious of a definite aim, or of a capa- 
city to do justice to his intent. Whether as a novel or a historical 
record, these Traditions are marvellously lame, unillustrative, and 
trashy. 

Let any one who reads the few extracts we are about to introduce, 
and they contain some of the best portions of the work, put it 
to himself after a careful and candid consideration of them, what is 
the object contemplated by the narration? Is it amusement, infor- 
mation, or such picturesque passages in military life as convey vivid 
illustrations of war and the circumstances of war? Mr. Gleig 
cannot, according to his own showing, complain of a paucity in 
respect of the sources whence he gathered his traditions and narra- 
tions. He is not confined to one century, much less to one cam- 
paign. Marlborough and Wellington may be said to have catered 
immensely for him. And what is the offspring to which these 
mighty and many heroes have given birth? Why, scraps of 
stories, which, in spite of every gloss which the author’s fancy has 
been able to lend, are the reverse of what can exalt the reader’s 
esteem or admiration of the British soldiery. The army has good 
cause to take offence at the exercise to which Mr. Gleig has put his 
discretion in regard to selection, and of his taste in point of embel- 
lishment and romance, when he says these volumes are illustrative 
of the army and of the inmates of Chelsea Hospital. But is this 
what he has said or professed to furnish? An advertisement to the 
work in his own words will afford the most satisfactory answer. He 
says, 

“Whoever may expect to derive from the following pages the excite- 
ment which it is the purpose of a work of fiction to produce, will inevitably 
be disappointed. The traditions which I have endeavoured to embody are 
not the offspring of my own brain, but such passages in the military annals 
of England as seemed to me best calculated to make my civilian readers 
aware of the claims which old and maimed soldiers have upon their coun- 
try’s gratitude. Wherever, indeed, I have been so fortunate as to acquire 
any degree of acquaintance with the personal history of a pensioner, I have 
gladly turned my knowledge to account; where such happens not to have 
been the case, I have been content to narrate, at length, the particulars of 
the service during which he received his wound, or otherwise established his 
right for admission into the hospital. It will be seen, too, that I have taken 
advantage, as often as I could, of such official sources of intelligence as 
were, by the liberality of Lord John Russell, thrown open to me; and it is 
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just possible that some of my critics may complain that my extracts from 
state papers are too numerous. But on that head I myself entertain no 
misgivings, being fully assured that tales of old battles are never so well, 
because so appropriately told, as in the words of those who witnessed the 
battles themselves. 

“‘ | have divided my work into books—partly because it embraces cer- 
tain subjects which are quite distinct from one another—partly because 
such division holds out some promise of falling in with every variety of 
taste among those who may honour it with a perusal.” 


This is all very promising; but will not very readily suggest long 
dry dissertations about hospital and war, or supernatural stories, 
which plentifully load the work. Biographical sketches, tragical 
passages, valorous achievements, of course, very naturally occur ; 
but these for the most part, as already stated, shrink down 
into some common-place affair or anecdote, something excessively 
vulgar, unpleasant, or the reverse of what the fancy regards as sol- 
dier-like ; and what is worse, the everlasting effort to be melo- 
dramatic becomes more tawdry than the threadbare scarlet that 
adorns the Chelsea heroes. Here is a specimen of the latter kind 
of boarding-school finery; whether it is in good keeping with 
the times of the Cavaliers, let our readers say. An old man 
speaks ; he is an alderman ; and Joe Savine is a hero, beloved. 


‘**¢ Woe worth these evil and unhappy times, and woe to the restless and 
ambitious spirits whom they have produced! How are domestic quiet, and 
rational liberty, and freedom of conscience sacrificed, that the beggar may 
rise from the dunghill, where he was born, and take his place among 
princes. Oh unhappy and misguided monarch! much evil have thy mis- 
taken views of prerogative and kingly right brought upon thyself and upon 
thy people. From the pinnacle to the foundation the great building of 
the state is ruined ; and what right have we, poor citizens of a mean city, 
to expect that we shall go without our troubles? Yet I reared this orphan 
lad tenderly ; I regarded him as the last of his race; and I hoped to per- 
petuate mine own name, and that of my beloved brother, by giving this my 
sole and darling child to be his wife. And now all these dreams are ended ; 
and he goeth forth like a doomed man to the battle, fighting for a cause 
which shall not prosper ; for the Lord hath pronounced judgment against it.’ 

“«<«Tt’s no use grieving, uncle,’ replied the young man. ‘What must 
be must. The dice are cast, and we can but abide the issue of the throw; 
and as to complaining of the times, and denouncing those who mould them 
to their own purposes, credit me, there is no more profitless employment, 
nor any that brings with it less satisfaction. Give me thy blessing, dear 
uncle, and accept all that I have to offer in return; my best and warmest 
thanks for that unvarying kindness which has treated me, a portionless 
child, thrown wholly on thy bounty, as if I had been thine own. Give 
me thy blessing, dear uncle, and let me go. And you, Harriet, one kiss.— 
If we meet again, and meet in peace—Nay, do not weep, dear girl. Not in 
tears ought these last and precious moments to be spent, but in considering 
that in God’s hands are the issues of the future; and that though appear- 
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ances be against us now, He who ever upholds the right, may, even in 
despite of our own follies and imprudences, give prosperity to the cause in 
which we are embarked. One kiss, Harriet, here in thy father’s presence, 
and then farewell.’ 

«Oh! not yet, not yet,’ cried the poor girl, dissolved into tears; my 
father has much to say to you, and I too would fain try the force of a last 
appeal, even though I may hope little from thy obstinacy. Joe, thou hast 
thyself admitted that the cause is ruined ; thou hast said that all chance of 
success is taken away—why then go farther in this business—why not 
withdraw even now, ere a blow has been struck, while my father may 
have it in his power to ensure thy freedom. Joe, do not leave us!’ 

“«« Harriet,’ replied the young man in adeep but settled tone,‘ thou 
knowest that when I pass beyond these gates, all that I love on earth will 
have been left behind. But not even for thy sake would I now refuse to 
share my comrades’ fate, be it for good or for evil. Rashly we may have 
heretofore acted—without counsel we may still act, and over our heads 
certain destruction may be hanging ; but we have taken our ground, and we 
must keep it till the last shot has been fired, and the last blow has fallen. 
No, Harriet, I should be contemptible in mine own eyes, and utterly un- 
worthy of thy esteem, were I to listen to the entreaties which come not, I 
am sure, from the heart, but originate in a disordered fancy, and the feel- 
ing of the moment.’ ” 


The story of the virago Kate Welch, which belongs to the times 
of King William, though it might have figured boldly in Mr. Gleig’s 
pages, is really a heavy affair. We cannot find room for the whole 
of it; and even the part quoted is unreasonably long. But it 
affords a specimen of the author’s feeble efforts, and cannot but 
cause the reader to ejaculate, how would such an Amazon have 
come from the hands of Scott or Bulwer ! 


‘In the list of old admissions into Chelsea Hospital there is one entry 
which I am bound to transcribe, in defiance of the shock which its pecu- 
liar phraseology may give to minds as sensitive as my own. It runs thus: 
—‘ 19th Nov. 1717. Stair’s Dragoons: Catherine Welch, a fatt jolly breast 
woman, received several wounds in the service, in the habit of a man ;— 
from the 19th July, 1717.’ The reader will easily believe that the perusal 
of this legend excited in me no common desire to discover something of 
the history of the individual to whom it referred. I take it for granted 
that a similar feeling is at this moment operating with him ; and it is there- 
fore very satisfactory to me that I am in a condition to gratify his curiosity. 
Catherine Cavenaugh, otherwise Catherine Davis, otherwise Mother Ross, 
was born in Dublin, some time in the year 1667. She was the daughter 
of an honest and industrious couple, who earned their livelibood,—the hus- 
band by managing a malthouse and brewery, the wife out of the proceeds 
of a farm, which in her own name she seems to have rented. They do not 
appear to have had any other child than Catherine,—at least my authori- 
ties make no mention ef such; and Catherine became, in consequence, a 
prodigious favourite with them. It was the height of their ambition to 
render her ari accomplished woman, for which purpose they sent her to 
one of the best schools inthe city. But Kate’s views were in these respects 
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at variance with those of her parents. She learned to read and write, and 
to use her needle; but in scholastic lore she never advanced further. On 
the contrary, having a strong passion for out-of-doors occupations, she in- 
sisted on residing at the farm, where she handled the flail and guided the 
plough with as much dexterity as the best of her mother’s labourers. Se- 
veral instances are recorded of her juvenile habits, of which it is unneces- 
sary to say more than that they entirely acquit her of all undue leaning to 
the weaknesses, bodily and mental, of a woman’s nature. I find, for ex- 
ample, that at eighteen she would mount astride upon the wildest horse, 
and leap him, without saddle or bridle, over hedge and ditch. She had a 
passion, likewise, for the refined amusement which is still, I believe, prose- 
cuted at Greenwich Fair, namely, rolling down hill in company with a 
whole troop of persons of like tastes and habits. And, as to her personal 
strength and agility, take this as a specimen :—When the ceremony of 
proclaiming James the Second was in progress, in 1685, Kate happened 
to be perched on the top of a haystack. She was determined to witness 
the whole affair; so, making but a single step to the ground, she vaulted 
over a five-bar gate, and jostled her way through the crowd, till she 
reached the heralds themselves. I am afraid that there is in all this 
very little that appertains to the romantic or the tender; yet was Cathe- 
rine not without her amiable points, too, as will be discovered in the 
sequel. Whether Catherine’s father was a Roman Catholic or a Protest- 
ant, I have not been able to discover ; but in politics he was a sturdy Jaco- 
bite ; for, when James came to Ireland, after his expulsion from the English 
throne, our brewer, among others, took up arms in his defence. ‘ He sold 
all his standing corn and other valuable effects,’ says my authority ; and 
with that money, and what he had by him, he raised a troop of horse, and 
set out at the head of-it to join the king’s army.’ And here again his 
daughter, while the process of enlistment was going on, exhibited unques- 
tionable symptoms of that firmness and intrepidity which were in due time 
to win for her an exalted niche in the temple of Fame. Mr. Cavenaugh, 
more learned in the qualities of malt than of horseflesh, bought a charger, 
which neither he or the boldest of his troop could ride. Kate took him in 
hand, and soon gave him to the captain as pliable and gentle as need be. 
Nor was this all. One day a riot took place at the door of a church within 
which Kate's mother was engaged in her devotions; and a party of Jacobite 
soldiers were marched thither, to make prisoners of the congregation. Kate 
swore to deliver her mother at all events; for which purpose she armed 
herself with a spit, and used it so effectually that, after running the ser- 
geant through the calf of the leg, she burst the cordon, and brought off her 
mother in triumph. She had well-nigh been brought into trouble by this 
exploit,—indeed she was some time in confinement; but the father’s zeal 
in the exiled monarch’s cause being weighed against the daughter’s indis- 
criminating violence, Kate was set at liberty. ‘The author to whom I am 
mainly indebted for these facts has judged it expedient to mix up his sketch 
of Catherine’s life with an outline of the military operations that took place 
in Ireland during the eventful years that immediately succeeded the Revo- 
lution. It is not my purpose to follow his example in these respects ; for I 
do not find that Catherine took any part in the struggle. On the contrary, 
she appears to have lived quietly with her mother at the farm in the coun- 
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try ; whence she removed, at the termination of the war to Dublin, and be- 
came the companion and assistant, and eventually the successor, of an aunt 
who kept a public-house not far from College Green. Here, then, we find 
her established in a line of life which may be supposed to have accorded 
well with her singular temperament and disposition. Yet it must not be 
imagined that Catherine, either as inn-keeper or a breaker-in of fierce 
horses, was wholly insensible to the tender passion. Long before her set- 
tlement on College Green, she had given ler heart to a cousin of her own, 
who behaved ill to her. She, accordingly, renounced his society, and, with 
her usual firmness, resisted all his endeavours to reinstate himself in her 
favour ; but she did not, on that account, lock up for ever the kindly feel- 
ings of her heart. ‘There was in her own employment an insinuating tap- 
ster, Richard Welch by name, who found in his mistress’s eyes especial fa- 
vour, and who was brought to comprehend and take advantage of the good 
fortune that had befallen him, by means illustrative of the delicacy of sen- 
timent which formed a striking trait in Catherine’s character. Kate sighed 
in private for her amiable drawer, but could not, of course, make the first 
advances. She, therefore, commissioned an intimate friend to acquaint him 
with the real nature of his position; not abruptly or by positive assertion, 
but quietly, by hints, and insinuations, and all those unostentatious but 
efficient means of proceeding in which, I am sure most unjustly, women are 
said to be versed. Now honest Welch was slow of comprehension. He 
could not believe at first that ‘the lot had fallen to him on such pleasant 
ground;’ indeed, it was not till the kind confidante assured him, ‘ she knew 
almost enough of the matter to promise him success,’ that he could be 
induced to move. But he did move at last: and having been abruptly 
rejected, and told ‘to mind the business of the house, and not her, which 
would better become him;’ lo! his mistress softened in her ire. In one 
word, before the week was out, Catherine Cavenaugh had become Mrs. 
Welch, and Mr. Welch landlord of the ‘ Pig and Bagpipes.’ ” 


Mrs. Welch’s subsequent career offers a great deal to the eye of 
a dramatic sketcher, but we have been so expectant of something 
that is coming in every new paragraph of her story, that on arriving 
at its conclusion without having found the thing looked for, has had 
the effect of making us wish that it had entirely escaped our reading. 
We feel inclined to say to the author, “ you had no right to meddle 
with Catherine Welch.” 

Some of the sketches are much more lively and picturesque, and 
especially, would we say, when Mr. Gleig has to deal with scenes 
or events similar to those which must have come under his notice in 
the course of his military life ; the thing described is far more illus- 
trative and tasteful, than when he keeps by traditions or long bye- 
gone periods. We find an example of his better success in the case 
of a military execution for disobedience in the following extract : 

“ As soon as the fact was communicated to him, Jem shut himself up in 
his cell, and spent the whole of that day, and a large portion of the night, 
at his devotions. The only person, indeed, whom he would see, was the 
chaplain ; and of food he scarcely partook at all. But when he came forth 
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next morning, so far was he from being weakened by his fast that I never 
saw him march more firmly, or look round with a more undaunted counte- 
nance. Jem was an excellent singer; and ever since his trial had taken 
especial delight in church music. He now sang, as he proceeded to the 
place of execution, the 104th Psalm ; and so clear and full, and unbroken 
was his voice, that we heard it distinctly over all the instruments in the 
band. At last we reached the fatal spot, an empty space in the gorge of a 
bastion, the inner face in the parapet of which had been newly plastered 
and fronted with asort of stucco. With his back to this wall, he was directed 
to kneel down: and he agreed to do so as soon as he should have shaken 
hands with the men of his company, and bid them farewell. I have wit- 
nessed many affecting scenes, as you may imagine, but I never saw any- 
thing like that. He was permitted to go through the ranks, and each man, 
as he gave him his hand, burst into tears. He was turning away when he 
observed, resting with his face on the rampart, the officer for mutinous 
conduct towards whom his life was forfeited. 

“¢ Mr. » said he,‘I hope you, too, will shake hands with me. I 
bear you no ill-will—I hope that you bear me none. I deserve my fate, 
and I pray God that my blood may not lie heavy on your conscience.’ 

‘‘ The officer gave him his hand, but shed no tears, though his face was 
deadly pale; and he immediately afterwards staggered from the parade in a 
fainting condition. Meanwhile Jem took his station. He besought the 
commanding officer to exempt him from the humiliation of having the night- 
cap drawn over his eyes, and assured him in the most pathetic terms that he 
would not flinch. But the colonel could not consent. He judged, and 
with great reason, that the sight of their comrade’s features would probably 
render the firing party unsteady, and he would not run the risk of that, 
merely to indulge in a fancy in itself so little reasonable. 

‘**©* Well! comrades,’ cried Jem, as he knelt down and permitted his face 
to be covered,‘ I will obey my commanding officer to the last. _And mark 
me—Don’t be afraid. Take good aim, fire steady, and let every ball hit 
me. See, I turn to you a good front.’ 

“‘ He faced full towards them ; and the few words which he spoke were 
as clear and as firm as if he had been giving orders to a platoon to fire with 
blank cartridge ; neither was his manner without its effect on the party. 
They became quite cool and collected; and on the signal being given, they 
fired with such accuracy that not a ball missed its mark.” 


The superstitions and the imaginary encounters described by our 
author as coming from the lips of pensioners, have upon the whole 
disappointed us as much as anything in the work. They are often 
ridiculous instead of being impressive, and far less imaginative than 
what might be gathered from credulous persons, or moulded into 
startling shapes by a happy invention on the part of the writer; and 
then with few exceptions, a doubt ever arises regarding the share 
which the writer’s fancy has had in the concoction. Wecan present 
one example, however, where no interference or embellishment of 
this kind can have taken place ; but whether the document itself 
was worthy of being thought so highly of by the author as it appears 
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to have been, admits of a doubt. It is a letter which follows the © 
narration of certain forewarnings to which soldiers on the eve 
of battle are well known to be subject. 


“ Copy of a Letter from Serjeant Thomas Davis, 76th Regiment, 
to his Wife. 
“ April, 15, 1811, Dublin. 

‘“* My dear dear wife, 

‘“[ received your loving letterin Fermoy. Iam very happy to hear 
that you are in good health, and my family. Dear Mrs. Davis, I have 
rote these three lines on the 15th instant, but I stopped my hand until the 
24th of April, 1811, untill I should see how I would pass the bord. I re- 
main in Fermoy hospital for a long time. They turn me out uncured. I 
came on the coach to Dublin, having got a very good pass. I thought 
to remain in Dublin untill I would pass the bord, untill I would get 
some money to bring me home to my dear family. But when I came to 
Dublin I got worse. There is some prize-money coming to me I hope 
that you will get fur my family. Dear wife, I was going to rite to you 
for some money to bring me home, but now it is all over. Lord have 
mercy on me! JI departed this life on Sunday, about two o’clock. I had 
not one shilling to bury me ina strange place. You may come to see 
where I am buried, if you chuse. I hope you will pray for me. *Dear 
wife, am no more in this world. If youcome to Dublin, come to No. 11, 
Duke Street, Dublin. 1 have got a young man to rite for me, by the 
name of John Garland, I being so bad that J could not rite it myself. [ 
was in hope of getting my half-year’s salary on the 24th of this month, 
and twenty pounds prize-money. No more at present from Thomas 
Davis, sergeant of 76th regiment of foot, Ireland. I remain for ever.’ 

“«Ts this really a genuine letter?’ ask we. ‘ As genuine as the Bible!’ 
answers our gallant friend, with imperturbable gravity; ‘ and for my part, 
I think it a great deal more wonderful that a man should write to his 
wife after he is dead, than that a dead wife should appear to her husband, 
and tell him that his days are numbered. Don’t you think so too, sir?” 
‘It would be hard to decide between them,’ is our reply: ‘ but this last 
has the merit of being more uncommon, at all events.’ ” 

The specimens now quoted are amongst the most interesting that 
these three volumes offer; and we ask, do they in any one case 
come up to that which might be fairly anticipated from such a 
writer as our author, having such materials and sources before him 
as garrulous old men and official documents might have furnished? 
Is it not evident that a book upon a smaller and less ambitious 
scale, if made to contain a well-selected series of plain sketches and 
striking narratives, drawn from such treasures as have been opened 
to Mr. Gleig, wherein little more than arrangement and charac- 
teristic framework were superadded, together with the other 
dressings required at the hands of a learned and expert clerk ; or 
that one in which the imagination of a novel writer had been chiefly 
employed, working upon materials of the same kind as here intro- 
duced—might have led to a satisfactory production, But as it is, 
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* Chelsea Hospital and its Traditions ‘ have failed to entertain ug 
as a fiction, and still more to illustrate and enforce the points aimed 
at by the author. 





——— a 


Art. 1V.—Nouveau Systeme de Chimie Organique, fondé sur des 
Methodes nouvelles d’Observalion. Par F. V. Raspam. Edition 
Nouvelle. Paris. 1837. 


Tue close and intimate connexion existing between the sciences and 
their dependence on each other for an explanation of the pheno- 
mena peculiar to each, becomes more and more evident as we 
advance in knowledge. Even chemistry, whose limits were formerly 
considered as perfectly defined, has within a few years assumed an 
entirely new aspect, and her votaries, instead of relying exclusively 
on crucibles and re-agents as the only legitimate instruments of 
research, have called to their aid the apparatus and laws of other 
departments of learning, and have thus been enabled to extend the 
domain of their art in a wonderful and unexpected manner. 

This union of means has been strikingly successful in our researches 
into the ultimate composition of bodies, and has afforded results 
whose truths can be verified by the strictest rules of mathematical 
calculation. By the theory of atoms and that of definite proportions, 
we are enabled to ascertain with certainty the primary constituents 
of inorganic substances, and the rules which govern and modify their 
combinations, so as to be able in a vast number of instances to 
imitate nature, by forming these combinations at will. But when 
we attempt to apply these rules to the explanation of the phenomena 
of organized beings, we find our resources fail, and are obliged to 
confess the futility of our means. Tor although animal and vege- 
table substances are composed of a very small number of simple 
bodies, these are combined in so great a variety of forms, and their 
union is regulated by a power or powers so widely different from those 
which act on inorganic matter, that the usual means of explanation 
totally fail. In inorganic substances, all the phenomena may be 
referred to action of external agents, the operation of purely physical 
forces, and the simple and well-ascertained laws of affinity. In 
organic substances, on the contrary, we are compelled to acknowledge 
the influence of something, which, whilst it regulates and controuls 
all the processes and phenomena that occur, is at the same time 
only known to us by its results. It is not therefore surprising that 
our knowledge of the ultimate structure of organic substances should 
be so imperfect, and more especially when the modes, in which all 
investigations respecting them have been conducted, are so defective. 
These methods haveuniversally consisted in subjecting the substances 
alluded to, to trials which destroyed their distinctive character, and 
reduced them to the rank of inert bodies, a plan of proceeding which 
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has necessarily resulted in an infinity of errors and the creation of a 
multitude of artificial difficulties. 

The author of the work now before us appears to have been fully 
impressed with the uselessness of attempting to investigate the mys- 
terious operations of nature by following the beaten track of mere 
chemical analysis, and has taken a far wider field of observation, by 
invoking the assistance of all the demonstrative sciences. His plan 


is thus stated :— 

“ Nature having deposited certain substances in certain organs, I shall 
demand of anatomy the means of recognizing these organs, and as soon 
as I shall have learned to distinguish them in all their varieties of form, I 
shall call on chemistry to aid me with her processes and re-agents. If 
these organs are too small to be properly studied with the naked eye, I 
shall invoke the assistance of the microscope. Optics will teach me to 
follow the course of luminous rays, and enable me to appreciate the effects 
of reflected or refracted light, and in fact I shall transport my chemical 
laboratory to the object-glass of my microscope.” 

This is in truth the only method from which we are to expect 
advantageous results, and although its full development will demand 
the most assiduous attention and the lapse of many years, no step 
that is gained will have to be retraced, and the labours of each suc- 
cessive inquirer will not be spent in overturning those of his prede- 
cessors, as is too often the case under the present defective systems 
of observation, which, however plausible they may appear, have the 
radical defect of leading only to the study of the isolated properties 
of a substance, and can never enable us to judge of them as they are 
combined and distributed by the hand of nature. 

M. Raspail has been known to the scientific world for a few years 
only, as his first publication was in 1825 ; since which time, however, 
no writer has given evidence of greater zeal or more untiring indus- 
try in various departments of the natural sciences ; for it is not asa 
chemist alone that M. Raspail is advantageously known—his botani- 
cal acquirements entitle him to a high rank, as is evinced in his essay 
on a general classification of the graminez in the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles, and his numerous botanical observations 
in the Bulletin des Sciences et de l’dndustrie. The present 
work is founded on the numerous memoirs he has already published, 
and may therefore rather be considered as a condensation and 
arrangement of former materials than as matter entirely new: we 
mention this, as in any questions of priority that may be discussed, 
we shall consider the date of the original memoir, in preference to 
that of the present work. 

But whilst thus allowing the fullest credit to M. Raspail, and in 
appreciating his labours as of the greatest benefit to science, we can- 
not avoid protesting in the strongest terms against the angry spirit 


which pervades the present work, for however he may conceive him- 
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self neglected or oppressed, he should have recollected that personal 
abuse and political accusations against his competitors in the field 
of science are sadly out of place in a work like the present ; and we 
are even tempted to believe from his own confessions, that he owes 
many of the evils of which he complains to the unsparing manner in 
which he has attacked others. This observation is not applicable 
to our author alone, and we are glad of an opportunity of making a 
few observations upon it. ‘The squabbles and petty disputes of the 
learned have done more to degrade science in the eyes of the igno- 
rant than anything else, and from their frequency and acrimony of 
late years, many injurious consequences have arisen, which it will 
take years of concord to remedy. 

There is one other point to object to in the present publication, 
and unfortunately it holds good with almost all the other writings of 
our author that we have met with ; this is his silence respecting the 
Jabours and discoveries of those engaged in the same pursuits ; they 
are seldom or ever alluded to except in terms of reprehension, with- 
out any allowance being made for the possibility of error on the part 
of M. Raspail himself. In fact, a student who had not an oppor- 
tunity of following the progress of chemistry and vegetable physio- 
logy, would be very apt, from a perusal of the present work, to 
imbibe the idea that the whole merit of the discovery of the facts 
detailed in it was attributable to the author alone, and that all others 
who have treated on similar subjects have only involved them in 
error and obscurity. 

M. Raspail commences with a long but important introduction, 
which requires a more extended notice than is generally awarded to 
such preliminary matter. 


“This new mode of observation,” says he, “ applied to the study of or- 
ganized bodies, is based on a certain number of generalities, and requires 
for its exposition a certain number of operations, which | shall proceed to 
explain, and shall afterwards devote separate chapters to the method of 
operating on a small scale, and that of proving the truth of the results 
obtained by investigations on a more extended one, with the theory which 
appears to me most naturally to arise from the alliance of these two modes; 
and finally, I will give the classification adopted.” 


Our limits wil!, however, prevent our entering on his account of 
the apparatus made use of, and we must refer such of our readers as 
wish to pursue similar researches to the work itself, which gives some 
admirable rules for the use of the microscope, and describes a very 
simple but effective mode of carrying on chemical operations within 
the sphere of action of that instrument. M. Raspail very properly 
is not content with these minute processes, but repeats them on a 
larger scale with the aid of the usual chemical instruments and re- 
agents, and thus is enabled to verify or correct one series of experi- 
ments by another conducted in a different manner. To use his own 
words— 
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“ The first rule, or rather the fundamental principle of this method, is, 
in the study of a substance, to interrogate all the laws under whose in- 
fluence this substance is develcped and exists.” 

To accomplish such a plan, it is evident that the observer must 
not rely on the resources of one science alone, but must call to his 
aid all the lights afforded by others which have any bearing on the 
subject of his investigations. 

M. Raspail’s exposition of the theory on which all his work is 
based, requires a more extended notice, and we shall attempt to give 
an abstract of it here in as few words as possible, as we shall have 
occasion to refer to its details more at length in the progress of our 
remarks. He totally and very justly denies that the atomic theory 
which has shed so much light on the constitution of inorganic bodies 
is applicable to those possessed of vitality, for although the organic 
molecule is the result of a chemical combination of known inorganic 
elements, they are combined in such a manner as, by this very com- 
bination, to give rise to a new class of phenomena wholly differing 
from those inorganic bodies ; we must therefore refer to the very 
organization of these bodies for an explanation of these phenomena. 
This organic molecule in its simplest form is considered by M. Ras- 
pail as an imperforate vesicle, endowed with the faculty of inspiring 
gaseous and liquid substances, and of expiring again such of their 
decomposed elements as it could not assimilate ; these vesicles, he 
thinks, are themselves formed of an aggregation of smaller ones per- 
forming the same functions, and that we may suppose them to be 
composed of water, carbon and a base, which crystallize in the vesi- 
cular form, and become endowed with properties widely different 
from those appertaining to any other combination of inorganic sub- 
stances, being under the influence of a different law, that of vitality. 

The author does not attempt to define the character or nature of 
this governing principle of organization, as it is only appreciable by 
its phenomena. He is of opinion, nevertheless, that all the effects of 
the organization and formation of organs are ultimately referrible to 
the property with which the organic vesicle is endowed, of inspiring 
gases and liquids, of condensing the former, of assimilating the pro- 
ducts by attraction, and of rejecting or expiring by repulsion its un- 
assimilated contents. This double function, attributed by M. 
Raspail to the organic vesicle, is identical in its results with the 
endosmose and exosmose of Dutrochet, which, however, our author 
asserts, are nothing more than the result of imbibition: without 
entering into a discussion of this interesting subject, on which some 
highly interesting memoirs have been published by several learned 
physicians, we may be permitted to remark, that the difference 
between the inspiration and expiration of M. Rapsail, and the endos- 
mose aud exosmose of Dutrochet, is in reality only in the terms 
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used, the deductions of each author being nearly similar, more espe- 
cially as the former writer states that the power of the vesicles to 
thus inspire and expire gases and fluids may depend on electricity, 
which is the very agent assumed, incorrectly, however, by Dutrochet, 
as producing endosmose and exosmose in living structures. 

M. Raspail next proceeds to develop his system, which he avers 
is not founded on a previously conceived theory, but has been the 
natural result of the investigations which form the basis of his work. 
This system, if we understand his explanation, of which we are by 
no means certain, may be thus explained. The object of all organic 
re-actions being the development of organic tissues, he commences 
by the study of those organic and compound bodies which chemists 
heretofore considered as simple substances. But as these substances 
only become organic by insensible gradations, and not by instanta- 
neous combination, as takes place in the formation of inorganic 
bodies, we may conceive of an epoch when they only had a tendency 
of organization. In this state he terms them organizing (organisa- 
trices) bodies. ‘These, as before mentioned, are the result of the 
elaboration to which oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon have been sub- 
jected in the organic vesicle, for he does not think that azote plays 
any part, except in sometimes combining with hydrogen, thus form- 
ing ammonia, and then entering as a base intocertain tissues. The 
three other gases, however, under the influence of the vesicle, 
gradually become elaborated in such a manner as to at last assume 
all the characters of organizing elements of the vesicle. He terms 
them, therefore, organizating (or ganisanies) substances. 

All other bodies he classes under the head of or ganic substances. 
These may be considered, says he— 

« As natural and artificial products of the disorganization of tissues, or 
of a deviation of the organizating combination. These latter are nothing 
more than substances which have been excreted or thrown off as useless. 
They serve to saturate the bases, to prepare double decompositions, and 
in this way to assist in the combination of earthy bases, and organizing 
substances. Others again are mere errors of analysis, whose true nature 
and uses it remains to point out.” 

It will be seen from the preceding analysis of M. Raspail’s system, 
that he adopts the now generally-received opinion, that the ultimate 
structure of all organic structures is vesicular ; we say adopts, for 
although no other conclusion can be drawn from his text, than that 
he has deduced this fact from his own experiments alone, itis by no 
means a novel one, as it is noticed by Haller, and was most ae 
and satisfactorily developed by Milne Edwards, before the appear- 
ance of any memoir of M. Raspail’s on the subject ; nor can we 
perceive that the latter has thrown any additional light on the sub- 
ject: the mystery of the conversion of inorganic principles into 
organic structure is still as far from being solved as before, for it is 
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still referred to the agency of a certain unknown power, of whose 
essence we are as perfectly ignorant as ever, and which will always 
continue an enigma to us. Researches on this point, nevertheless, 
like those of the alchemists for the universal solvent, have always 
been attended with beneficial results, by the discovery of some new 
and unexpected property or combination of matter, however egre- 
giously they have failed in the development of the great arcanum. 
That electricity may hereafter be found to be the great and pervad- 
ing agent of mobility in the ultimate structure, we are willing to 
admit; but this will not remove the veil in the slightest degree, nor 
explain in what manner the ultimate particles of matter become 
fitted to receive its influence. 

We shall pass over M. Raspail’s first division on organized vege- 
table substances, as it would extend this article beyond all reasonable 
limits to attempt an analysis of his valuable observations on these 
bodies, and shall confine ourselves to a notice of such parts of his 
work as have a more practical bearing on animal physiology ; at the 
same time, we cannot thus pass over this portion of his labours with- 
out expressing our accordance with most of his views. It is true, 
there are many points on which he dwells at some length in support 
of his peculiar views, where his enthusiasm and desire of generali- 
zation has led him too far, but taken as a whole, it is by far the 
most satisfactory account of the ultimate structure of vegetable 
bodies that has been presented to the world. 

The second division of his work includes organized animal sub- 
stances, and presents some new views of so highly interesting a 
character, as to induce us to insert them in a condensed form. 

In treating of the adipose tissue, the author states that the 
analogy which exists between the adipose glands in animals, and the 
fecula in vegetables, must strike every observer. As in fecula, each 
adipose granule is composed of an integument and an included sub- 
stance, and both serve for the nutrition of the organs of development, 
and both are constituted in the same manner. Thus, if a fragment 
of fat be examined, it will be seen that it is composed of an external 
vesicle having firm membranous parietes, enveloping small masses, 
which are readily separable from each other, and eachinvested with a 
vesicular membrane ; this formation may be further traced in like 
manner and with the same results, until the vesicles become too 
small to admit of accurate observation. Each of these masses 
adheres by some part of its surface to the internal face of the vesicle 
in which it is contained, by a hilum. All these vesicles, and more 
especially the largest and most external, are covered with a net-work 
of vessels, which increase in calibre as they approach the hilum, where 
they are inserted into one of the vessels of the larger vesicle which 
includes them. 

The observations of M. Raspail on the membranous substance of 
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animal organs, show that those membranes which are considered by 
anatomists as the simplest, are, in fact, complicated tissues, evidently 
composed of several distinct layers. Thus, the epidermis is formed 
of a collection of vesicles deprived of their contents, and closely ap- 
plied together. ‘The truly simple animal membrane is the parietes 
of a vesicle ; in this state of simplicity it is so transparent that it is 
only perceptible by the plaits or folds it forms on being moved ; if on 
the contrary it were a compound membrane, the rays of light would 
be reflected. On this ground M. Raspail disputes the correctness 
of the observations of Home, Bauer, Prevost and Edwards; and we 
think that he has gone far to show that the pretended globules seen 
and figured by them, were merely optical illusions, produced by the 
play of light on the different folds of the membrane. As regards 
the intimate structure of the muscular tissue, our author considers 
that when this is in its simplest state, it consists of a bundle of 
cylinders intimately agglutinated together, and disposed in a very 
loose spiral form round the ideal axis of the group. These tubes are 
filled with a substance which is not wholly miscible with water, but 
they may be considered as elongated vesicles, which are united at 
each end to other vesicles of the same character. 

M. Raspail denies zn toto the explanation given by Prevost and 
Dumas of the mechanism of muscular contraction, that they contract 
in a zig-zag form, thus describing angles, the summit of each of which 
is furnished with a nervous fibre. In the first place, he states that 
it is impossible to distinguish, by the best microscope, the ultimate 
muscular fibre from the small nervous fibrilla, and in the second 
place that this form is necessarily the result of the mode in which 
these gentlemen pursued their experiments, and is produced by the 
adhesion of the muscular fibre to the glass on which it is placed. His 
own idea, grounded on numerous observations, is, that the contraction 
of the fibre in length is always occasioned by its extension in breadth, 
under the influence of the vital principle. 

M. Raspail next treats of the nervous system. This he consi- 
ders as a central mass, giving off branches which are divided into 
an infinity of bifurcations, and thus by innumerable ramifications 
are distributed to all points where there is a sensation to be felt or 
an organ to be excited : after this definition, to which there is 
nothing to be objected, he advances the following most extraordinary 
hypothesis :— 


“ The nervous centre elaborates thought (pensée), as the liver elabo- 
rates bile, as the male organs elaborate the principle of fecundation; and 
this elaboration is effected at the expense of the substance of the brain, 
for meditation over-exercises and exhausts it, as an excess of activity 
exhausts the other glands.” 


As we shall shortly have occasion to notice some other equall 
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startling assertions of our author as respects the human mind, we 
shall at present make no comment on the above. 

From a series of carefully conducted experiments on the intimate 
structure of the nerves, M. Raspail has been led to the conclusion 
that the opinion of Bogros and others, of the nerves being hollow 
and conveying a fluid, is not supported by facts ; for although he 
~ does not deny that this anatomist succeeded in injecting the nerves 
with mercury, he considers the passage of this metal through the 
nerve to have been owing to its having forced its way by the mere 
effect of gravity. Under the microscope, our author has found that 
the nerves presented a perfectly homogeneous structure, with not 
the slightest trace of a solution of continuity. 

M. Raspail’s ideas on the organization of the cerebral mass are 
so peculiar that we shall give his views in his own words. 


‘‘ The convolutions which are observed on the surface of the cerebral 
lobes, indicate the salient portion of so many cells, which in turn may be 
composed of other cells, which themselves contain others. These great 
cerebral cells are arranged round a common centre, but cannot like the 
nerves be considered as branches derived from a main trunk. For none 
of them are destined to receive impressions from without, like the sentient 
extremities of the nerves, they are merely employed in elaborating these 
impressions.” 

The author then states that he adopts the theory of Gall, that 
the brain is a re-union of organs, each of which is endowed with its 
own peculiar functions ; but he wholly denies that any deductions as 
to the predominance of one of these over the others can be obtained 
from the protuberances of the cranium. Nor does he think that 
the greater volume of the brain indicates greater powers of intellect. 

After speaking at some length on the chemical] composition of 
the brain, on which he has offered nothing that requires notice, M. 
Raspail enters into a consideration of the functions of the brain. 
This portion of his work is a mere tissue of wild hypotheses, wholly 
unworthy of the author, and strongly tinctured with the visionary 
theories of the school to which he belongs. To enable our readers 
to judge for themselves, we will subjoin a few extracts. 


‘ The will,” says he, “isa result of an atomic combination between two 
subtle and imponderable elements, impressions, and instincts. Instinct is 
the product of the elaboration of one of the cellular organs of the brain, 
Impressions are the product of an external excitation. An affinity or 
attraclion exists between impressions and instincts, which varies greatly 
in its degree as regards the latter.” 


And he thus proceeds, making out the brain to be nothing more 
than a mere chemical laboratory in which ideas and passions are 
concocted as in a retort. We return with pleasure to the more sane 
portions of M. Raspail’s work, and passing over his observations on 
the structure of bones, cartilage, &c., in which he has very ingeni- 
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ously and perhaps justly pursued his vesicular theory, we shall pro- 
ceed to what we think he has elucidated in an admirable manner— 
the embryonic tissues, and more especially the placenta. 

The ovulum, says he, is a vesicle of the ovary which is filled with 
organizing (organisatrices) substances, and remains stationary, 
until by contact with the fecundating fluid of the male, its contents 
being disposed to become organized, it detaches itself from its — 
attachments. This ovulum, when not fecundated, is composed of 
a vesicle of firm but transparent texture, which is filled with an 
albumino-saccharine fluid in which no trace of organization is per- 
ceptible. M. Raspail, however, once met with an ovulum still 
attached to the ovary which contained an embryon. After fecunda- 
tion, as is well known, the ovum is composed of an external vesicle, 
the chorion, and an internal, the amnios. The chorion, says our 
author, is first smooth, but afterwards becomes covered with arbor- 
escent fibrilla ; at this time no appearance of vascularity is per- 
ceptible in it ; but in a short time a certain number of these fibres 
are attracted by the surface of the uterus, when a change takes 
place in their structure, and they become vascular, whilst those 
which have no communication with the uterus disappear. The 
vascular fibres ramify and extend themselves till at last they form a 
large mass, which is the foetal placenta. On the other hand, that 
part of the uterus which has attracted the fibrille of the chorion, 
also undergoes modifications; by degrees this surface loses its 
smoothness, and at last receives each of the fibrilla into depressions 
which form in it ; this perforated surface is the uterine placenta. 
M. Raspail appeals in proof of the correctness of his views to the 
following experiment. If, says he, we attempt to separate the two 
placentas from each other in a careful manner, each bundle of the 
fibrille may be separated from the funnel-like cavity of the uterine 
placenta. This cavity is perfectly smooth, and does not present the 
slightest appearance of any intimate attachment having existed 
between it and the fibrille. 

These fibrille of the placenta perform the same function as the 
vascular papille in the intestines, that of inspiring nutritive fluids. 
At this time the lungs and stomach of the feetus are in a state of 
inaction ; the nutritive matters taken up by the fibrille arrive by 
means of the umbilical cord at the liver, which acts as a digestive 
organ, and pours out its elaborated contents into the intestinal canal, 
whose papille in turn inspire the nutritive fluid, whence it is con- 
veyed to all parts of the body. 

M. Raspail’s views respecting the membrana decidua are based 
on the following proposition :— 

“ That all surfaces of an organ, whether internal or external, having 
once fulfilled their appropriate functions, become detached, are disinte- 
grated, and expose the layer which they had hitherto covered.” 
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Now, the uterus, during gestation, surpassing all the other organs 
in development and vitality, must, according to the above axiom, 
throw off numerous layers, which layers M. Raspail considers as 
the membrana decidua of authors. This is certainly an extremely 
ingenious theory, but is not we think borne out by facts ; if it were 
correct, we ought to meet with these deciduous membranes in 
numbers corresponding to the term of utero-gestation, which is by 
no means the case ; it would lead us too far, however, to attempt 
any observations on our author’s theoretical opinions ; we have 
therefore preferred presenting our readers with an abstract of them 
without comment. 

Under the title of French tissues, M. Raspail next gives an 
account of those abnormal yet organized productions so often met 
with in the different organs of the body, as hydatids, &c. These, 
from an examination he made of a cyst from the wrist, he considers 
as the eggs of some undescribed species of animals. This termi- 
nates the first group of organized substances ; the second or 
organizing substances, includes those natural bodies which are the 
product of the elaboration to which the contents of the organic 
vesicle have been subjected under the influence of the vital princi- 
ple ; these the author divides, as in the last group, into vegetable 
and animal. The vegetable are gum, sugar, and sap, which we 
regret that we shall be obliged to pass over without further notice 
than to recommend to the vegetable physiologist an attentive study 
of the observations on the cellular and vascular circulation in plants, 
as being decidedly the best account of this mysterious process that 
has hitherto appeared. 

The animal organizing substances are more numerous, but our 
limits will only permit us to notice what the author says on the blood; 
this is an extremely interesting portion of the work, and we have 
been tempted to examine it at some length. After giving the various 
analyses of this fluid, M. Raspail proceeds to the mechanism of the 
circulation, which, as might be expected from what we said when 
giving an abstract of his general theory, he attributes to the expira- 
tion and inspiration of the parietes of the vessels. 


“ As the blood is designed to convey life to all parts of the system, and 
for the nourishment and reparation of the organs, it is necessary that a 
part of it should be absorbed by the surfaces which it bathes; these sur- 
faces must have the power of abstracting its nutritive portions, and they 
must also be enabled to return to it what they cannot elaborate, or in 
other terms, they must inspire and expire. Now, this double function 
cannot take place without producing a motion in the fluid, and this must 
be constant and uniform, from this double function being inherent to 
every molecule of the surface of the vessels. 

“ Every surface which aspires, if it be flexible, must in turn be attracted 
towards the substance aspired, it is therefore evident that this process 
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alone will explain the movements of the systole and diastole of the heart 
and arteries. The heart, in fact, being free as regards the greater part of 
its surface, therefore offers the least resistance to this action, and hence 
its motion is the most marked. When its internal parieties aspire, or in 
other words, assimilate the contained fluid, it contracts, when on the 
contrary, its internal surface expires, being repelled by the fluid it repels, 
the heart dilates. But as the play of this organ is energetic on account 
of its size, its movements also add to the rapidity of the circulation in the 
arterial system, which therefore, besides their own proper actions of aspi- 
ration and expiration, present pulsations isochronous with those of the 
heart.” 


Such is M. Raspail’s theory of the circulation, and it certainly 
has the merit of being extremely ingenious and plausible; it how- 
ever requires more proof than he has adduced in its favour, and in 
its present form is liable to many objections, as for instance, if the 
pulsations of the heart and arteries were thus the result of a mere 
assimilating or reparatory process, why should mental emotions 
exercise so instantaneous and marked an influence on them ? 

A great diversity of opinions have existed among physiologists and 
anatomists asto the form and composition of the globules of the blood, 
and notwithstanding the apparent accuracy of our author’s observa- 
tions on them, the question still remains in an unsettled state. Thus, 
he asserts that the globules are entirely soluble in pure water, whilst 
MM. Donne and Boudet, who have repeated his experiments, posi- 
tively declare that they are wholly insoluble, and still more recently 
M. Miiller has confirmed this fact. All that can with absolute cer- 
tainty be said is, that the globules of the blood are formed of a colour- 
less substance, enveloped in a red-colouring matter. As respects 
the coagulation of this vital fluid, the explanation given by M. Ras- 
pail is clear, and merits attention. After stating that blood freshly 
drawn is always alkaline, he goes on to say— 


*‘ The carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and that which is formed in the 
blood itself, from its avidity for oxygen, saturates this alkaline menstruum 
of the albumen, which is then precipitated in the form of a coagulum. 
The escape of the ammonia (one of the alkalies present), and above all the 
evaporation of the water of the blood, also set free an additional quantity 
of albumen.” 

Our author has subjoined to this account of the blood some obser- 
vations on the modes proposed by Orfila for the verification of spots 
of blood. This discovery was considered of the utmost importance in 
a medico-legal point of view, and remained undisputed fora long time. 
M. Raspail, however, has most incontestably shown that neither the 
method of Orfila or the still later one proposed by Barruel can be 
depended upon, as they may lead to the most unfortunate results if 
adduced as evidence in cases of suspected murder. 

We shall not pursue our examination of M. Raspail’s work any 
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further, for, as we have already stated, to enter on its contents fully 
would require as many pages as are contained in the treatise itself. 
The work taken as a whole appears to our minds made up of 
unsubstantiated theories and the wildest flights of fancies that have 
ever obtained a place in a scientific work ; besides containing much 
other matter of a political and personal nature, which certainly had 
better been omitted. 





Art. V.—Du Choléra-Morbus en Russie, en Prussie et en Autriche, 
pendant les Années 1831 et 1832. Par MM. Avecuste GeRarDIN et 
Paut Gaimarp, Membres et Commissaires de l’Académie Royal de 
Médecine, envoyées en Russie par le Gouvérnement Francais pour 
étudier le Choléra. Novelle Edition. Avec des Planches coloreés, &c. 
&c. Paris. 1837. 

Tue character of this singular and fatal malady having again been 

canvassed warmly both here and on the continent, has induced us 

to put upon record a few slight observations, which we have by pro- 
fessional experience been enabled to make as to the nature of this 
intricate disease. 

In admitting the central point of cholera to be in the abdomen, 
there are three leading theories which profess to explain the cha- 
racter of the lesion. One of them is the nervous theory ; the second 
that of the passive vascular congestion ; and the third that of acute 
inflammation. 

The supporters of the first theory express the opinion, that there 
is a sedation of organic life in the alimentary canal ; especially, that 
there is a diminution of capillary excitement throughout the whole 
extent of the mucous membrane, from the mouth to the rectum in 
all cases of a simple uncomplicated character; and that in cholera 
maligna there is a universal sedation of organic life, mani- 
. fested primarily in the capillary tissue, then in the larger vessels and 
heart, with a consequent passive congestion of an impure blood in 
the internal tissues, aggravating the sedation, and resisting the 
natural disposition to re-action; and that there is also a peculiar 
and morbid irritability of the cerebro-spinal nervous system, the 
apparatus of animal life. 

Among the supporters of this theory is Mr. Annesley, who says, 
“ T regard epidemic cholera therefore as essentially an affection of 
the nervous system, and consider the diminution of the nervous 
power to be the proximate effect of the efficient cause of the disease 
—that cause being the electrical condition of the air, arising from 
or accompanied by terrestrial exhalations of a kind unfavourable to 
animal life.” 

Another advocate of the nervous doctrine of cholera is Mr. J. 
Delpech, who gives the following summary of his observations : — 
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“The common and ordinary result has been a remarkable alteration, 
principally of the semilunar ganglions. Those organs more voluminous, 
and of a texture less dense than the nerves of the adjoining plexuses, 
have probably retained better the traces of the physiological alterations 
which they had experienced ; they have often shown themselves swollen, 
red, more or less strongly injected, and sometimes softened to a very 
remarkable degree. The injection which penetrates them, colours them 
red, when inall the remainder of the body the capillary system is injected 
black. This very remarkable phenomenon cannot fail to recall the pain- 
ful sensation which occurs so constantly in the prodromes, and in the 
beginning of cholera, and the precise seat which it occupies. 

“ The solar plexus is likewise in an unnatural state, which is more or 
less obvious, but always perceptible by the size of the nerves which co\n- 
pose it, often by the red injection of their neurilema, and sometimes even 
by the softening of the nerves which form it, which are then ruptured by 
the slightest effort, or the lightest pressure. This plexus is then formed 
by broad red bands, and not by filaments of a grayish white as in the 
natural state. 

‘The renal plexuses have presented sometimes alterations of the same 
kind, but they have not showed themselves so frequently, and never with 
the same intensity. The affection appears to have been a simple exten- 
sion of that of the adjoining nerves. 

«The same appears to have been the case with the pneumogastric; its 
inferior part has been seen by us swollen and coloured red, and only by 
an extension of the alteration of adjoining nerves ; this point alone has 
seemed to have preserved the material traces of an affection which pro- 
bably had extended further in the lengthof thisnerve. In one case alone 
the pneumo-cardiac plexus has exhibited itself likewise composed of 
nerves more voluminous than common” 

The preceding extracts from M. Delpech may be considered as 
exhibiting the very incarnation of the nervous theory, which has 
likewise its advocates to some extent in Germany. In opposition 
to this it may be remarked, that the general testimony of anato- 
mists, so far from concurring in it, is adverse ; and that in admitting 
the observations of M. Delpech to be correct to the extent of the 
cases to which they are applied, they do not harmonize with the 
generality ; and must therefore be left with their appropriate weight 
to some future day, when their value may be better understood. 

Of the advocates of congestion, M. Magendie holds a most con- 
spicuous rank, and has sustained his views with a degree of strength 
and ingenuity, in harmony with his eminent talents as a physiologist 
and practitioner. Having, however, taken a wrong point of depar- 
ture, he has as might be expected from a logical and well-disciplined 
mind, by keeping up its inferences gone remarkably astray from the 
truth, and from the host of able men by whom he is surrounded. 
According to him, the fundamental phenomenon of cholera is 
a suspension of circulation, which arises principally from a debi- 
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litated contraction of the ventricles of the heart. ‘‘ Behold, says 
he, ‘the character, and principal and general fact of the blue 
cholera. The ventricles of the heart being debilitated, there results 
cold, discoloration of the face; and as the feebleness of the 
contractions proceeds incessantly, the result is the very remarkable 
fact of the stagnation of the blood in the veins, and the blue colour 
of the skin.” In support of this hypothesis, M. M. brings forward 
the evidence of a similar colour produced by an experiment, where, 
by a mechanical impediment to the arterial circulation in the leg of 
a dog, he has found the stagnation of blood to occur in the veins. 

In opposition to this, it may be stated that in fainting there can 
be no doubt of the action of the ventricles of the heart being 
weakened ; and yet, instead ofits giving rise to a blue colour from the 
stagnation of blood, pallidness and recession of blood from the 
capillaries is its invariable character. ‘The general capillaries 
unquestionably execute languidly in cholera their office of forward- 
ing the blood, and we may hence rationally infer that they are 
affected with atony ; but does it not appear more probable that the 
latter is a sympathetic condition produced by the extreme patholo- 
gical actions of the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, the 
sympathies being conveyed either by the great sympathetic nerve, 
or by that more refined innervation of parts of which anatomy 
knows so little, but which unquestionably exists. 

Another fundamental proposition of M. Magendie is, that the 
first effect of inflammation is to obliterate the capillary vessels by 
which the arterial system communicates with the venous. But he 
finds that in cholera an injection of water passes easily from the 
arteries into the veins of the intestines, and in doing so the stag- 
nated blood of the latter is removed; therefore the capillaries are 
not obstructed, and consequently there is no inflammation. 

This proposition, like the first, has certainly notable exceptions ; 
no one can doubt that a blister is attended with inflammation, and 
yet we find in many cases of recent vesication the redness to dis- 
appear on death. Most cutaneous eruptions, which are unquestion- 
ably an inflammation, as measles and erysipelas, disappear on death ; 
and yet, by a minute red injection, they can be brought out again, 
showing that though the blood has been removed from the part, yet 
its channels still retain the type of inflammation. 

M. M. avoids the consequences of the inflammatory lining and 
deposites found in the alimentary canal, by considering them to be 
intestinal mucus mixed with serosity, and by the declaration that he 
has seen the same on the alimentary canal of executed criminals, 
and that he has even found the lining to reform itself three or four 
times on being cleared away. In opposition to this we may state, 
that if there be any criterion whatever, whereby coagulating lymph 
may be proved not to be mucus, that criterion judges clearly the 
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case of cholera. Of the several tests, spirit of wine is one of the 
most accurate, by its coagulating fibrine firmly, while its action is 
comparatively inefficient on mucus. By the application of such a 
test to the fibrinous secretion of cholera, the merriment of M. M.’s 
class at the idea of a violent inflammation producing a fluid like rice- 
— would probably have been converted into an admission of the 
act. 

M. Magendie, to get rid still more of the obligation to consider 
cholera as an inflammatory affection, simulates its discharges by 
injecting water into the artery of an intestine, which, as every ana- 
tomist knows, exudes into the cavity of the intestine ; and then he 
says— 

‘** Behold an intestinal liquor formed after death, here is an anatomical 
fact. We have often seen the discharges of cholera which had entirely 


the aspect of this liquor. If it had been taken from a close stool, it would 
have passed for the secretion of cholera.” 


He finds the same phenomenon still better by injecting a vein. 
He has, however, no small difficulty in reconciling his idea of a 
stagnation of blood in the intestines with so large a discharge from 
them ; his hypothesis is, that it may be supposed that the blood con- 
centrated in the venous system, and pushed back towards the intes- 
tines by the efforts to vomit, is diffused upon the intestinal canal, 
and there effused ; but the value of his theory is immediately lost, 
by a declaration that it is only the most probable conjecture adapted 
to the case, and that whoever affirms positively the mode of this 
phenomenon, either abuses himself or abuses others. This para- 
graph is so remarkable that it is worth while to give the whole. 


“ There is not, I think, any data within the knowledge of physiologists 
of whichI am completely ignorant. I then affirm that one cannot explain 
entirely the secretion which occurs in the intestinal canal; and still less 
would I look for ‘an explanation of this secretion in the follicles which exist 
in the intestinal canal. When we havestudied with attention the mode of 
this secretion, it is known that the greatest part of this secretion is not 
made by tle follicles, because they are in too small a number to discharge 
so great a quantity of liquid. T ney concur, | admit, to the intestinal secre- 
tion, but they cannot be regarded as its only source. In fact, when you 
take a living animal, and cut open its intestine and expose its mucous 
membrane, you will scarcely have wiped it dry before a new layer of 
mucus appears. It is not by the follicles, but by the mucous membrane 
itself, that the intestinal secretion is made; this point of physiology is 


beyond any kind of difficulty.” 


This passage may be considered as proof positive, that M. 
Magendie has yet to be informed that the whole amount of follicles 
in the alimentary canal is not far from fifty millions, though the fact 
may be still unsettled whether they absorb as well as secrete, by 
inverting their action according to circumstances, as we see in serous 
membranes. 
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In the midst of the obscurity and entanglement of these and other 
speculations of the celebrated professor, there are traits of light of 
much value. Thus he considers that so long as the intestinal cir- 
culation proceeds, there is an absorption by its veins, for he repu- 
diates wholly the idea of liquids being taken up by the chyliferous 
vessels. The rapidity of this absorption will consequently depend 
on that of the circulation; the latter being retarded in the cold 
stage, absorption is slow; thus commonly it requires five minutes 
in a cholera patient for an enema of camphor to be perceived in 
the breath; while one minute only is requisite in other cases of 
sickness. 

M. Magendie having once determined his fundamental point, of 
a weakness of the ventricles of the heart, and a consequent torpor 
of the circulation, producing the appearances of the alimentary 
canal, subsequently applies this principle to every other organ of 
consequence, and finds a complete solution of its state through this 
master key of theory ; it will be unnecessary, however, to trace him 
through the whole problem, as its primary defects are sufficiently 
obvious. 

The third class of pathologists are those we have said who con- 
sider the local phenomena of cholera on the alimentary canal as in- 
flammatory. Should a question of such obscurity arrive at a deter- 
mination by mere numbers, the verdict would certainly be in their 
favour. 

The concurrence of the surgeons of India in this opinion is 
remarkable. Their observations show that the internal organs, 
generally, were in a state of high venous congestion, with inflamma- 
tion of the alimentary canal. Dr. De Gravier, the chief French 
physician at Pondicherry, saw the inflammation of the stomach and 
intestines so well marked that he considered it to give rise to all 
the other symptoms by means of irritation, and went so far as to 
call the disease gastro-enteritis. Mr. Corbyn détails such appear- 
ances of inflammation in the stomach and bowels as should leave 
no doubt of the fact, and, among other indications of it, the inner 
surface of the stomach was frequently seen lined with coagulating 
lymph. 

‘I'he general concurrence of the French pathologists in regard to 
the inflammatory nature of the lesions of the alimentary canal in 
cholera, is also opposed by as few dissentients as that of the sur- 
geons in India; and if anything could have been previously wanting 
in the force of this testimony, it would appear to be now complete, 
by the highly finished plates on the subject of M. Cruveilhier, in 
his Anatomie Pathologique, Liv. XIV. Some of the more distin- 
guished names on this side are Gendrin, Bouillaud, F. J. V. Brous- 
sais, Gerardin, and Gaimard. 

The idea of inflammation in the first state has been rejected by 
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some, especially by M. Gendrin, who defines it as a phlegmorrhagia, 
meaning thereby simply a secretory irritation. The act of the cho- 
lera secretion he considers to be accomplished by the numerous fol- 
licles. of the digestive tube. These follicles, according to him, 
dilate progressively, and augment in volume, which is announced 
by the precursory diarrhoea in the greater number of cases. But 
whenever the secretion becomes so abundant as to detract rapidly 
from the blood a large quantity of its elements, the cholera symp- 
toms explode. One who has had the serous diarrhea mildly for 
some days, finds the waste supplied by the circulation of the blood ; 
his system is therefore much Jess disturbed than it is in another 
who has lost much less, but in whom the discharge has supervened 
suddenly, and consequently where the power of repair from the 
circulation does not go on with equal rapidity. The remark is 
almost universal, that the cases of cholera terminating most rapidly 
in death are those where there has been little or no serous dis- 
charge externally, for it is accumulated in such a flood almost at 
once in the alimentary canal, that the muscular energy of the 
latter, like that of every other part, is too much prostrated to per- 
form its peristaltic movements ; it 1s hence not uncommon to see 
the digestive canal in a state of relaxation, which. bears an analogy 
to no other disease scarcely, except cases of protracted and extreme 
ascites. | 

The following, from M. Gendrin, will probably explain more satis- 
factorily his ideas of the early pathological condition of the alimen- 
tary tube. “ The intestinal secretion of the follicles being augmented, 
is necessarily attended by an active fluxion towards them, which 
may either precede or follow their excitement. This fluxion is neces- 
sarily accompanied with turgescence of the secretory organs, as in 
other cases of augmented secretion. From this turgescence or 
orgasm to inflammation, there is but little distance. The secretory 
orgasm is a minor inflammation, which explains the facility with 
which intestinal inflammations, and especially the follicular, are 
developed in the re-action of cholera, when the circulation being 
augmented, it becomes a general excitant for all the parts.” From 
this it will be seen, that though M. Gendrin disavows inflammation, 
except in the stage of re-action, yet he admits a condition closely 
allied to it. For our own part, considering the rapid secretion from 
the alimentary canal of serum and of fibrin, and knowing that this 
act itself is calculated, as in pleuritis, to relieve the inflammatory 
congestion of the vessels, we have but little difficulty in viewing 
cholera as a decided inflammation from the beginning. How often 
is it in recent peritonitis or pericarditis, or in fact any other serous 
inflammation, that the serous tissue itself scarcely presents in its 
texture, or by the accumulation of blood in it, any trace of inflam- 
matory action, so that if the fibrinous layer formed upon it is removed, 
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the membrane appears healthy, and yet the plainest possible evidence 
exists of inflammation by the tenor of the symptoms preceding death 
and by the accumulation of fibrin and serum in the cavity. By parity 
of reasoning and of observation, the inflammatory action disappears, 
on death, from the digestive mucous membrane, though we see its 
unequivocal evidence in large collections of serum, and in a fibrinous 
lining adhering to its surface, with a tenacity quite equal to that with 
which a similar lining adheres in croup or pleuritis. If the digestive 
canal could be kept stationary, so as to allow the factitious mem- 
brane the same chances of adhesion, and of increasing its thickness, 
which exist in fixed cavities, it would probably exceed what is 
known in any other disease; but the peristaltic motion being 
violent, the membrane is detached almost as soon as formed, and 
being broken up in the long route that it has to traverse, its mem- 
branous character is destroyed ; it is ground into fine pieces, the 
mixture of which with serum constitutes the cholera fluid. 

In regard to the existence ofa layer of coagulated lymph on the 
surface of the digestive canal, we have the testimony of Corbyn for 
its being found in the disease as it appeared in India, and of Gerardin 
and Gaimard in a similar occurrence in that of Russia. The latter 
indeed states that the sanguineous afflux, or the active congestion 
directed upon the intestinal tube, appears to be concentrated chiefly 
upon the mucous coat of the small intestine. This membrane is 
swollen, spongy, impregnated with a white fluid ; the exudation of 
which it is the seat, at first clear and aqueous, takes a more consise 
tent aspect, and forms a lining to it of a flocculent or gelatinous 
layer sufficiently like a pseudo-membrane. They add, indeed, that 
this layer is sometimes traversed by very fine capillary vessels, 
which are remarked principally at the points which adhere the most 
strongly to the membrane of the intestine. ‘There could not be a 
better evidence than this of the analogy of this layer of fibrine with 
that of pleurisy or pericarditis, the uniform tendency of which is to 
become organized by vessels shooting into it. Many of the writers 
on cholera speak of an inspissated Jayer on the surface of the diges- 
tive tube, but it appears most commonly to have been mistaken for 
mucus, while unfortunately such as have had a distinct comprehen- 
sion of its character have not brought it forward with that force 
which so main a feature of disease merits. A feature which, 
— recognised, would settle determinately the grade of this. 
malady. , 
_ Another character which has been attributed to Asiatic cholera 
18 @ copious vesicular eruption, entirely distinct from the tumefac- 
tion of villi, muciparous glands or follicles, and pervading the whole 
canal. This eruption has been seen by us in four cases, and we 
would suggest might possibly have been seen in others had our 


familiarity with its appearance and means of detection been accurate 
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from the beginning. The form of this eruption is that of a spherical 
vesicle, commonly from one-eightieth to one-hundredth of an inch 
in diameter, with parietes transparent and empty in the dried state, 
in which alone we have seen it, for the reason that when its parietes 
are impregnated with a liquid, as water, alcohol, turpentine, or var- 
nish, they are so transparent that they cease to reflect light in an 
appreciable manner. This vesicle lies upon the surface of the 
superficial venous layer of the digestive canal, perfectly distinct from 
the follicles, that is to say, having for its base the venous partition 
between the follicles. In the colon, where the edges of the latter 
are on the same plane, the vesicles repose as distinctly on the sur- 
face of the mucous membrane as marbles weuld on a table, and very 
much after the same manner, one point alone of their circumference 
resting on the mucous membrane. If it should be permitted us to 
form a conjecture of the nature of their parietes, we would say that 
they consisted of the cuticle of the digestive canal. ‘They no doubt 
contain a fluid in the recent state; but what its character is we have 
yet to learn, from the difficulty of distinguishing the vesicles them- 
selves at that period. 

These vesicles in some parts of the jejunum are as thick as they 
can possibly stand, which, according to the estimate of their size 
just given, would be at the rate of some thousands to an inch square, 
actually six thousand four hundred; but as we have never seen an 
entire inch square covered in this way, an erroneous impression 
might be conveyed by stating it astherule. These vesicles exhibit 
a decided preference to the roots of the valvulze conniventes, and 
are there closely disseminated with scarcely an interval between 
them ; but they decrease in frequency towards the summits of the 
valvule. Their entire number and frequency decline greatly in the 
ileum and colon, the individual vesicles being much insulated, so as 
to leave wide spaces between them and others. 

It remains for further researches to determine the uniformity of 
the vesicular eruption of cholera, as we have described it ; and also 
to ascertain whether this is the specific disease which gives rise to so 
terrible a train of symptoms; whether cholera is in fact a sort of 
inverted small-pox, the location of which makes its ravages so fatal ; 
and which, like the genuine variola, may be divided into the discreet 
and confluent kind, and has its symptoms always modified by the 
extent of the surface attacked. The epidemic character of cholera, 
its independence of all meteorological conditions of the atmosphere, 
and moreover its subjecting an entire community to its influence 
under some symptom or other, wherever it appears for the first 
time, show analogies with exanthematous diseases, which go far in 
our mind to establish the opinion that cholera is really what those 
vesicles tend to show, an internal exanthema itself. 

The work placed at the head of this article comprises ten letters 
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addressed to Count D’Argout, Minister of Commerce and Public 
Works of France, by the commissioners sent to Russia to study the 
cholera ; with an appendix, consisting of an account of the plague 
of Moscow in 1771, compared with the cholera which prevailed in 
the same city in 1830 and 1831, together with various official docu- 
ments relative to the progress of cholera, sanitary cordons, &c. &c. 

The first nine letters are principally devoted to an account of the 
progress of cholera in the north of Europe, and of the means taken 
to arrest its march by sanitary cordons, with abundant illustrations 
of the futility of these measures, and even of their absolutely inju- 
rious tendency. ‘The tenth letter in the work before us is devoted 
to the consideration of the symptoms, anatomical lesions, and treat- 
ment of cholera. 

The symptoms of this disease are unfortunately too familiar for 1t 
to be necessary to repeat what is said by our authors on this subject ; 
but we must not pass by in silence the interesting clinical expe- 
riments of Dr. Czermak, Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Vienna, respecting the low temperature of the body, a constant 
attendant on this disease. From the experiments alluded to, it 
results—Ist. That the feet are constantly found to have the lowest 
temperature, next the hands and the tongue, then the body, neck, 
scrobiculis cordis, &c. (MM. Gerardin and Gaimard state that in 
the experiments made by themselves, the tip of the nose was found 
to be colder than the feet, whilst the region of the heart and 
the arm-pit was always the warmest). 2nd. That the temperature 
of the feet was as low as 14° R., and that of the tongue 15° R. Con- 
sequently there is no disease in which the temperature of several 
parts of the body descends so low as in cholera. In fainting, lypo- 
thymia, and the chill of intermittent fevers, the temperature of the 
body is never lower than 22° R. 3rd. That the temperature may 
be of great importance in aiding our prognosis. In fact, no example 
of cure has been cited in which the temperature was below 19° R. 
and the higher the temperature was above this, the more favourable, 
ceteris paribus, is the prognosis. 

We must also quote the following experiments of the same 
learned professor, relative tothe temperature of the blood, compared 
with that of the other parts of the body. These experiments were 
made in a room, the temperature of which was from 15° to 16° R., 
and the blood examined was always drawn from the arm. 


Tongue - - - - - 235°R, 
lst. Woman, et. 27.) Hands - - - ~ - 2) 
Cured. Feet - - - . — 
Blood ° - . ‘ - 24 
2nd. Woman, et, 39. er a 7 ; ‘ 7 4 19% 
Died. i Ee OT ae ae 
Blood - . ‘ ‘ - 204 
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‘Tongue - - - ° - 24 
3rd, Woman. eet. 54. ay ‘ : : ‘ : = 
Cured. 15% Tiree Toe F : ' 
Scrobiculis cordis - : - 25 1-16 
[Blood - += - - = 261-6 
“a ee 
4th. Mamie et. 21.) tyne ; , i , - 18 
ied, Blood - - - - - 213 
Tongue and air expired - - 20% 
5th. Y Aiea eet. 62. ory. 7 : : , - 29 
ured, Blood . . " o - & 
Tongue - - - - = 2 
6th. aged et. 48. Hands " . ’ . - 22% 
on Blood - - - = = 26 
Tongue - ° . , - 25 
7th. a 60. ade J : “ . - 93 
a Blood - - - = = 27 
Tongue - - » . - 21 
8th. ae $2. Hands > -s a . = 204 
Blood - - - - = 213 


One of the most interesting points in the history of cholera is the 
changes in the composition of the blood ; and our authors have col- 
lected some valuable information on this subject. M. Hermann, 
professor of chemistry at Moscow, found the blood of a young man 
in good health to contain 43 parts of coagulum, and 57 parts serum, 
the latter having a specific gravity of 1.027. In persons labouring 
under cholera, the normal proportion of these constituents of the 
blood are always different ; the quantity of the first being always in- 
creased, and that of the latter diminished. Moreover, what is very 
remarkable, and this observation has been amply confirmed by 
subsequent analysis, the proportion of coagulum increases with the 
violence of the disease, so that it attains its maximum just before 
the death of the patient. When the patient recovers, there is ob- 
served an alteration in the composition of the blood, progressively 
diminishing. The proportion of the constituents of the blood, 
according to the intensity of the disease, was in 100 parts— __ 

Coagulum, 50 55 60 60.3 62.5 
Serum, ~ 50 45 40 39.7 37.5 





100 100 100 ~—~=100 100 


The blood of a patient who had had cholera, and who was after- 
wards attacked with a febrile paroxysm, presented the following 
proportions. Coagulum, 44.25; Serum, 55.75=100. The propor- 
tion of albumen in the serum also augments in proportion to the 
intensity of the disease, and attains its maximum just before death, 
as is proved by the following experiments of Professor H. The 
specific gravity of the blood of a person attacked with cholera at the 
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onset of the disease, before he had had any watery evacuations, was 
1.027, the specific gravity of the blood of a healthy person as just 
stated. But as soon as this crisis occurred, the quantity of water 
in the serum commenced to diminish, the specific gravity of the 
blood increased to 1.028, subsequently to 1.032, and blood drawn 
from a patient four hours before his death was found to be 1.036. 

These observations on the alterations in the proportion of the 
constituents of the blood, are confirmed by the experiments of M. 
Wittstock of Berlin. He has found, that when the blood taken 
from the right ventricle of persons who had died of cholera was 
carefully dried, 30 per cent. of solid matter was always obtained, 
whilst in health blood only yields 21 per cent. This skilful expe- 
rimenter also found the serum of the blood of a man aged twenty 
years, who died of intense cholera, to have the specific gravity of 
1.0447, and to yield on evaporation 164 per cent. of solid matter. 
The blood was drawn by bleeding some hours before death. [na 
young woman in good health, M. W. found the specific gravity of 
the serum to be 1.028, and this liquid to yield 94 per cent. of solid 
matter. Theserum ofa cholera patient who was cured, yielded 143 
per cent. of solid matter, and its specific gravity was 1.061. 


The following is a summary of the lesions observed in cholera, as 
given by our authors :— 


“ The more rapidly fatal the disease proves, the less constant, marked 
and identical are the cadaveric lesions; sometimes even there is [no appre- 
ciable disorder. This absence of all lesion, however, is an evident proof, 
that the derangement of the system of inervation ought to be considered the 
first and most important. 

‘** The afflux of blood to, or the active congestion of the internal canal, 
appears to be especially concentrated upon the mucous membrane of the 
small intestines.. This membrane is tumefied, spongy, impregnated with a 
whitish fluid: the exudation of which it is the seat, at first clear and 
watery, becomes more consistent, and lines the internal surface of the 
mucous membrane with a flocculent or gelatinons substance, very similar 
to a pseudo-membrane. This exudation is sometimes traversed by very 
fine capillary vessels, which are particularly observed at those points which 
adhere most firmly to the intestine. 

“To this series of phenomena there is joined, the suppression of the 
urinary secretion, and doubtless also that of the pancreatic liquor; the bile 
retained in the gall-bladder, no longer flows into the alimentary canal : then, 
either the plasticity of the secretions increase, and the alvine discharges are 
moderated ; or, what is frequently the case, the albuminous lymph secreted 
remains suspended in the intestinal fluid, in the from of white} flocculi. 

‘* In consequence of this intestinal exhalation, the mucous membrane 
swells, and resembles a very fine porous sieve: its valves, especially those 
in the jejunum, become flaccid and floating, and of from two to three lines 
in size. The tissue of the intestime is of a rose colour ; glandular, tubercu- 
lar bodies of various sizes are developed, especially in the lower convo- 


lutions of the ileum. We will presently describe the structure of these 
recently-formed bodies. 
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* The dejections composed of a bloody water, mixed with brown or 
reddish flocculi, indicate in general the approach of death. In this case 
there is found a considerable softening of the inucous membrane, especially 
of the middle and lower portion of the small intestines: this membrane is 
of a grayish-red, and appears infiltrated with water and bloody mucus; 
moreover, we find that the extremities of the vascular ramifications are free 
and as if open on the surface of the intestine; by slight friction small 
cylinders of coagulated blood may be pressed out of them. If the disease 
has been very violent and promptly fatal, there is often observed ecchymoses 
and even very extensive sanguineous effusions, which extend over entire 
convolutious of the intestine. 

“* These alterations progressively diminish in the mucous membrane of 
the coecum and colon, so that this membrane is found only relaxed, coloured 
in many places of a bluish-red, and covered in places with small tubercles 
which more rarely unite, forming plates.” 

These different alterations have been observed by the German 
physicians, and particularly by the learned professor of pathological 
anatomy at Vienna, Dr. Wagner. ‘The granulations and plates, 
our authors think, should not be considered as causes, but as acci- 
dental effects of the disease, since they are not constantly found in 
cholera patients, and analogous though less marked alterations had 
been observed at Vienna several months before the appearance of 
cholera. ‘The granulations and plates just noticed do not. consist, it 
appears, of enlarged glands of Brunner and Peyer. In fact, this 
kind of tuberculiform eruption exists not only at the lower part of 
the small intestines and commencement of the ccecum, but is met? 
with in the stomach, cesophagus, and even in the tongue. 

Professor Czermak, and his adjunct, M. Hyrtz, have made some 
minute injections and microscopical observations in order to discover 
the nature of these lesions, and the results of their investigations 
show, according to our authors, that the alterations in question are. 
not erosions, for there was no extravasation of the matter of the in- 
jection. ‘This matter passes easily into the follicles of Brunner and 
Peyer, but not intothetuberculiform bodies; but the intestinal villi are 
more readily injected than in other bodies : these injections are also 
made as readily, and even more easily by the veins than by the 
arteries, in cholera patients. But if the lymphatic vessels are in- 
jected, the tubercles and plates regarded as erosions are equally 
filled; whence it results that these tubercles and plates result from 
the development of the lymphatic vessels, so well described by Hed- 
wig, Rudolphi, &c. 

Our authors state that they saw in Russia and in Prussia in 
many post-mortem examinations, and at Vienna in numerous pre- 
parations preserved in spirit of wine, at the lower portion of the 
small intestine, elliptic or spherical plates of the diameter of from half 
an inch to even two inches, the surrounding villi being normal, whilst 
those at the circumference of the plates were moredeveloped, showing 
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the size of these plates. Sometimes the development of these villi, 
as they changed to form the plates, could be distinctly observed. A 
beautiful coloured plate illustrative of the lesions we have noticed is 
iven. 

' Much interesting information has likewise been collected by our 
authors relative to the remedial powers of various measures pro- 
posed for the cure of the disease in question. When the disease first 
invaded Europe many physicians thought that the disease was a form 
of malignant intermittent fever, and that it might be cured by bark. 
Unfortunately, experience has not justified this hope, and after the 
numerous trials that have been ene with this remedy without suc- 
cess, our authors think themselves justified in confidently advancing 
it as an axiom, that— 


« Bark and its preparations administered with the view of treating algid 
cholera as a maligant intermittent have not produced the beneficial effects 
which were expected.” 


Other practitioners, with the view of arresting the evacuations, 
resorted to opium and its preparations as the basis of their treate 
ment; but these were found according to our authors to increase 
cerebral venous congestion, and they were finally proscribed in 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

The physicians of the north of Europe believed that they could 
arrest the afflux to the digestive organs, by exciting an active deri- 
vation to the external surface. With this view they resorted to 
vapour baths and frictions. ‘The patients surrounded with vessels 
filled with hot water, parched oats, hot sand, &c. ; and hot drinks 
were administered. The result of these measures, for the most part, 
was to precipitate the progress of the disease. Hot drinks increased 
the changes, rendered the thirst inextinguishable, and produced re- 
newed evacuations ; the different articles and numerous coverings 
with which the patients were overburdened, were so insupportable, 
from the uneasiness, anguish, and inexpressible anxiety which they 
determined, that the dying summoned all their strength to relieve 
themselves from them. ‘lhese measures in all instances exhausted 
the strength of the patients, and destroyed the little vital energy 
which lead to or induce, the period of reaction. Vapour baths were 
particularly employed in Russia, but their utility was considered so 
doubtful that their use was abandoned in Prussia and Austria. In 
France, and in this country, where these measures have been 
employed, their inefficacy and even injurious tendency have been 
fully] recognised, Had the practitioners in these latter countries 
taken proper measures to ascertain the results of experience else- 
where, much suffering might have been spared to cholera patients. 

As to the various stimulants, our authors state, that— 


‘* All practitioners agreed in regarding them as often inefficacious, and 
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still more frequently as aggravating the symptoms they were given to re- 
live.” 

The mode of treatment which seems to have united in its favour 
the most eminent practitioners of the north of Europe is that by 
emetics and cold. ‘The following was the method of treatment pur- 
sued at the temporary hospital of Aboukoff at St. Petersburg, and 


by means of which cures were effected which often struck our 
authors with astonishment. 


“ As soon as the patient entered the hospital he was placed in a bath of 
from 28° to 30° R. (95° to 190° Fah.) and retained in it for half an hour 
or an hour; he was then placed in a warm bed and rubbed all over with 
ammonia, whatever might be the intensity of the disease. A draught, 
containing four or five grains of emetic, was immediately administered in 
divided doses, and at shorter or longer intervals. As soon as the action <i 
the medicine became manifest, the nature of the matters vomited changed; 
they became better, and presented a bilious and poraceous aspect. From 
this moment the cholora vomiting ceased and rarely returned ; the diarrhoea 
was arrested, or much diminished ; finally, after some hours the symptoms 
of reaction were progressively manifested ; in a word, the algid cholera was 
changed to febrile or inflammatory cholera.” 

Our authors have presented in much too favourable a light the 
results of the above treatment. Thus they state that of 313 
patients treated by the above method, 231 were cured, or 74 per 
cent. which is extraordinary success in cholera. But it appears 
from a table joined to the work that the whole number of patients 
received into the hospital of Aboukoff was 626, of which number 
122 were received dead, leaving 504 actually received alive into the 
hospital, of which number 106 died in twelve hours, 85 in twenty- 
four hours, 55 in three days, 14 in six days, 13 in ten days and after ; 
making the whole number of deaths 273, and cures 231, which 
shows the mortality to have been upwards of one-half. ‘To make 
out the favourable result of treatment as given by our authors, all 
those who died within twenty-four hours after admission are con- 
sidered as received in the state of agony, and are excluded, and those 
only who lived beyond the period just mentioned are considered as 
having been treated. Now if those patients alone who are received 
before collapse, or who live upwards of twenty-four hours after being 
taken under treatment, are to be considered, there are few hospitals 
or modes of treatment which cannot boast of great success. We do 
not think then that any evidence has been furnished of great success 
having attended the method adopted in the hospital of Aboukoff, and 
certainly subsequent experience has not induced practitioners to 
repose any confidence in this method of treatment; indeed, both the 
warm bath and tartar emetic appear to have been pretty generally 
abandoned. 


At Vienna, our authors state, that the ipecacuanha was adminis- 
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tered with positive success in the different forms of the disease, and 
at different periods of the epidemic. The employment of this sub- 
stance was not limited to a particular establishment ; its use was 
general in the civil and military hospitals of Austria, and everywhere 
it is said to have justified the confidence of practitioners. 


“ The ipecacuanha was commonly administered in the dose of from 10 
to 15 or 20 grains, at once or in divided doses, according to the age and 
constitution of the individuals. If in an half hour or hour, this remedy 
did not operate, it was repeated a second or third time; its action being 
favoured by warming the patient and exciting perspiration, (unless it ren- 
dered him uncomfortable,) by means of dry heat. ‘The limbs were sur- 
rounded with flannel or warm cloths, and repose and even immobility of the 
body was recommended. ‘The horizontal position was preferable to every 
other. Attentive nurses watched the motions and administered to the wants 
of the patients, who were strictly forbid not to rise or leave their beds, for 
when they did so, as soon as they returned to them they fainted and speedily 
died. Cold drinks, often slightly acidulated, replaced with great advantage 
the hot and aromatic infusions, to which the patients exhibited a great 
aversion; finally, cauterizing sinapisms over the abdomen, over the chest 
and even upon the neck; frictions with camphorated, volatile linament, 
combated with much success the spasms and cramps in different parts of 
the body. By the combined employment of these means, algid cholera 


speedily terminated in a return to health, or assumed a second from, or 
that of reaction.” 


The evident success obtained by the use of cold drinks, soon gave 
rise to the treatment of algid cholera by cold. The following is the 


account of this method as employed by Dr. Giinthner, at the great 
general hospital of Vienna. 


“ Cold was employed internally and externally, in the form of water and 
ice. 

“ Internally, according as a greater or less degree of cold was desired, re- 
course was had to spring water, ice water, and even small pieces of ice. 
Spring water was given by mouthfuls, every two or three minutes. Ice 
was administered in pieces of the size of a hazel-nut, every five or ten 
minutes. In mild cases the degree of cold was gradually augmented, but 
when the disease was violent and urgent, the highest degree of cold was 
immediately used ; it was continued even during the increase of diarrhoea 
and vomiting, and when these symptoms had ceased or subsided in an 
evident manner, the intensity of the cold was by degrees lessened, until it 
was at the temperature of water which had remained some minutes in a 
room at the temperature of 12 or 15° Reamur. 

“ When the diarrhoea did not yield to the use ofice internally, it was 
stopped by one or two injections of cold ice or water. Externally, 
cold was employed in the form of lotions of cold or ice water, and frictions 
on the surface of the body with pieces of ice. The lotions were applied 
with sponges or towels. The limbs and sometimes the whole body were 
rubbed with ice until they began to grow warm, which most usually 
occurred in five or six minutes. Then the patient was rapidly dried with 
towels moderately warm in which he was enveloped. Soon and gradually 
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the surface of the body increased in temperature; vital turgescence 
insensibly developed itself, the choleric appearance of the face and the 
spasmodic pains of the inferior limbs was dissipated, perspiration more or 
less free announced that imminent danger no longer existed. 

** In the most violent cases, the more the features of the face were dis. 
torted, the smaller and more insensible the pulse, the colder and more 
livid the surface of the body, the more violent the cramps of the limbs— 
the more necessary was it to persevere in the internal and external use 
of cold. In these cases frictions with ice were preferable to lotions with 
cold water. 

* An important remark, which we must not pass over in silence, is, 
that the external employment of ice was always preceded by its internal 
administration ; the former was never used alone; moreover, when the 
lotions or frictions were discontinued before the body had become warm, 
precious time had been lost, and it was necessary to recommence their 
employment. 

«A phenomenon of much interest is the agreeable sensations experienced 
by the patients after this treatment ; they ask for and insist on the repeti- 
tion of the lotions and frictions, they drink the cold water, and suck the 
pieces of ice with inexpressible delight; they reject with a kind of horror 
all medicaments. Certainly, if nature has given to suffering man an 
instinctive faculty to discover remedies appropriate to the nature of his 
disease, it can be affirmed that the action of cold is the only one that will 
always be agreeable to cholera patients, and which will invariably be 
sought by these unfortunate beings even in their last moments. Even 
when the termination of the disease was unfortunate, it was still easy to 
recognise the energetic influence of this method, by the various modifi- 
cations it exercised on the circulation, the cvlour and heat of the skin, the 
quantity and nature of the excretions, &c. 

‘* From the middle of September to the end of October a hundred 
patients were treated by this methed, of which number sixty-five recovered, 
and thirty-five died. From the last of October to the 12th of December 
forty-two patients received this treatment, of this number thirty-four 
were cured, and eight died. 

‘It appears from these authentic documents, that of all the curative 
methods that by cold has proved most efficacious, since nearly two-thirds 
of the patients were cured by it, a proportion of cures not yet obtained in 
any other country. 

‘* The employment of cold has also other advantages. Whilst hot 
drinks excite only disgust, increase the thirst, and in place of relieving it 
produce anguish and agitation ; culd drinks, on the contrary, gratify the 
wishes of the patients, render them calmer and more docile. These drinks 
also supply rapidly to the system the losses caused by the excessive 
evacuations.” 

Under this treatment a prompt cure is often obtained ; but in 
violent cases, an inflammatory state supervenes, most frequently 
congestion of the brain and chest. ‘These congestions and local 
inflammations cannot be ascribed, however, to the action of cold, as 
they supervene after every method of treatment. ‘They demand for 
their cure antiphlogistic remedies. 
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The details of six cases treated according to the above method 
have been given by our authors. 

In desperate cases an attempt was made in Vienna to cure the 
disease by the conjoined employment of cold and stimulants ; but 
of fifty-eight cases, nineteen only were cured. 

From the space we have devoted to this work, it will be readily 
concluded that we estimate highly its merits. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the many works which have since appeared on the subject, 
and the enlarged experience the profession has had in the disease of 
which it treats, this volume may be consulted with much advantage; 
and may be ranked among the most valuable contributions to our 
knowledge of the terrible scourge which has swept over the greater 
portion of our globe, and which has recently and is at the present 
moment committing its ravages in various parts of Europe. 





Art. VI.—A Home Tour through various Parts of the United Kingdom; 
being a Continuation of the * Home Tour through the Manufacturing 
Districts.” Also Memoirs of an Assistant Commissary-General. By 
Sir George Heap, Author of “ Forest Scenes and Incidents in the 
Wilds of North America.” London: Murray. 1837. 


Sir Georcr Heap is a capital sketcher. But this is not all. He 
delights to sketch what most tourists overlook, or think too common- 
place to deserve notice. And yet he never throws off a picture that 
is not striking, or from which a pointed moral may not be derived. 
His sentiments have a freshness about them, a raciness that speaks 
the man, at the same time that it invests the object described with 
individuality and arresting effect. He is the farthest possible from 
pretending to be an antiquarian, or caring about what has acquired 
fame on account of its age. He seems recklessly to bid defiance to 
everything in the shape of romance. But give him the inside of a 
steam-boat, or the outside of a coach; plant him in a hedge-inn, 
or place him on the bleak and lonely shore, and if he does not give 
you things that you are forced to call new and good, that come upon 
you unawares and render it painful not to desire more, he will be 
another sort of person than he is in his Home Tours. Not that 
there is any connection between the parts, or any preconcerted plan 
entertained by Sir George. Quite the reverse ; and, in fact, were 
he obliged to keep by any defined arrangement, the beauty and 
excellence of the whole would be spoilt and lost. It is when he 
talks of having had nothing to do, or when, by mere chance, some- 
thing has attracted his notice, which, by people who are familiar 
with it, is thought most unimportant, that we find him most enter- 
taining. On account of the miscellaneous nature of the work how- 
ever, and its singularly plain characteristics, to be perceived in every 
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description which he presents, as well as on account of the abundance 
of its exceedingly entertaining miatter, there is no occasion for us to 
deal Jonger in preliminary observations ; nor, indeed, would our 
readers forgive us, after having once tasted of the dish which Sir 
George has served up, were we to do any thing else than pick out 
as much as can be stowed into the space allotted us. 

In the earlier half of the volume we have sketches of the Islands 
of Man, Guernsey, Iona, Staffa, and parts of the mainland of Scot- 
land, as well as of Ireland ; in the latter half, the author introduces 
some of his reminiscences of the War in the Peninsula, when he 
served under Wellington, and belonged to Sir Thomas Picton’s 
division. We begin with one or two specimens, which we pick 
out at random, just to give a taste of Sir George’s pictures, wherein 
be they merry, coarse, or pathetic, uncommon truth and force must 
at once be perceived. ‘ The diversity of scenery within the small 
periphery of the Isle of Man is really extraordinary, whether one 
proceed along the line of coast, or travel inland. The attention of 
the traveller is by turns allured to the bluff-rock, the shingled or 
the sandy beach, the black, angry, wave-beaten shoal, or the wide- 
spreading hospitable bay. Already I had traversed mountain and 
moor, together with extensive tracts of rich arable and pasture; 
and, lastly, I encountered some thousands of acres of deep and 
spongy morass, as pure bog land as is to be met with in any part 
of the kingdom.” Now for a touch of pathos, as unpremeditated, 


we dare to say, as the foregoing description is distinct and graphic. 
It belongs to the same island. 


** We walked to the churchyard, where inscriptions proclaim the wel- 
come of many a drowned mariner to his last home; and here, among 
strangers and his own parishioners, a late clergyman of the village takes 
everlasting repose. He was, long before his death, my companion in- 
formed me, a suffering, infirm man; but being stout at heart, and 
devoted to his calling, the more helpless, the more militant he grew, 
against increasing age and infirmities. In sickness and in sorrow he was 
always at his post, even to leave his bed to go to the pulpit; and when 
no longer able to walk, so long as he could read the liturgy, rather than 
be absent on the Sunday, was wheeled to church in a common barrow. 
Like a hero in battle, the poor minister of Jurby, to the last hour of his 
life, did his Christian duty; like a hero, while living, when assailed by 
mortal troubles, he vigorously repelled the assault ; and like a hero, now 
dead, he lies buried on a spot where the four winds of heaven dash 
fiercely upon his unsheltered sepulchre.”’ 


We once had occasion to experience a similar trial of patience and 
strength to that described in the next three or four sentences, and 
can speak to the fidelity of the account. In our case, a woman, not 
possessed of half our strength, performed triple the amount of duty, 
without seeming to think of it as burdensome. Sir George says, 
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«J attached my fortunes on the way to a married couple, travelling 
en suite with all their incumbrances, that is to say, two nursery- 
maids, and four or five young children. Of these I carried one, a 
little creature of two years old, in my arms; a short period of time 
and distance one would think hardly worthy of being considered. 
Nevertheless during the aforesaid space of a mile and a half, I found 
my right arm, from the want of usage in the office, ache most griev- 
ously. Meanwhile the infant, lost in the placid intensity of sleep, 
appeared to me to gain every five minutes successively a year’s 
growth in weight.” Now for some longer specimens, in which 
vivacity, vigour, and fidelity are remarkable qualities, with every 
now and then such natural and simple touches as to produce 
the happiest and most desired effect. A hotel at Ramsey furnished 
the following life-looking portraits. A bridegroom with his charmer, 
and a bridesmaid, form the group. 


‘* While their equipage, a kind of two-horse vehicle, was preparing, I 
had frequent opportunities, being pro tempore in an outer room, as persons 
passed backwards and forwards, of observing the young people within, 
and upon these occasions remarked that the young ladies were always 
simpering and silent, while the gentleman sustained the brunt of the 
conversation. The two former had apparently some time since finished 
eating, while the latter was completing his repast alone. To this end, 
a silk handkerchief to serve as a napkin was spread on his knees, and 
with fingers laden with a profusion of broad gold rings he was merci- 
lessly sucking the bones of a roast duck, and dragging them between his 
teeth. Notwithstanding an operation so derogatory to effect, he was still 
comfortably satisfied with his own grace and eloquence, as extending a 
pair of extremely long arms towards the ladies, who kindly condescended 
to titter at every word he uttered, he invariably returned suitable tokens 
of obeisance, every action being accompanied with redundancy of motion, 
and straight lines being made curves on each trifling occasion, were it 
only to reach across the table for a spoonful of salt. Both arms he fre- 
quently crossed upon his bosom, and then spreading them abroad with 
Romeo-like  gesticulation and force sufficient to stem the waves of the 
Hellespont, he would spout appropriate scraps of poetry, and afterwards 
gloat amorously upon the bride. In personal appearance he was not pre- 
possessing, for he had remarkably thick blubber lips, a mouth of enormous 
calibre, full, prominent, light grey eyes, the right one veering full two 
points from its neighbour, eyebrows and eyelashes nearly white, and hair 
of the lightest flaxen. And as if to give his countenance, when he talked, 
the expression that nature denied, he had a facetious manner of causing 
the twisted eye to vibrate and roll on its swivel. At last he led his fair 
companions down stairs to the carriage, in front of which were collected 
some half-dozen acquaintance, formed by reason of his easy sociable 
manners even during his short matrimonial visit to Ramsey; and while, 
as the open vehicle departed, he replied with significant nods and winks to 
the congratulations of his male friends, the ladies, radiant in blushes and 
bloom, smiled graciously to all, kissed their hands to the maid servants o 
the inn, and bowed to the landlady.” 
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The tombs of the Norwegian kings and the other monuments of 
the olden time that give celebrity to Iona, have been too often 
described to expect anything new on the subject. But our author 
has a manner of his own that is unhackneyed, as may easily be 
discovered, even as regards the island in question. 


“It is impossible to approach these venerable ruins without a sensation 
of respect and awe, on contrasting sublime designs of architecture, and 
rand monumental reliques, with the humility of the remote spot whereon 
they have been placed—a spot which, to former generations, and before 
the invention and aid of steam might be considered by the inhabitants of 
the south nearly as inaccesible as Iceland. It is extraordinary to witness 
a display of ornamental sepulchres here in this land of mist and storm, 
apart until recently from the civilized world, yet calculated, in regard to 
workmanship and design, to do honour to the most celebrated of our 
ecclesiastical edifices, whether of York, Canterbury, Wells, Westminster 
Abbey, or elsewhere. Some are within the cathedral, the greater part 
in the burying ground outside: however, the outer walls of the former 
building alone remain, so that these receive no manner of shelter. The 
ruins of durable red granite are in excellent preservation, together with 
various arches within, fretted work, and columns exquisitely chiselled ; 
a forbearance, whether on the part of time or of the marauder, rather to be 
attributed to the hardness of the material, than the protection of the con- 
stituted authorities. Although not versed, even to a limited extent, in 
antiquarian lore, I could not divest myself uf a feeling of sincere regret, 
on witnessing the more than apathetic neglect of this magnificent cemetery, 
wherein the tombs are exposed at present to absolute degradation. Here, 
in a country where want of respect to ancestry is by no means a national 
failing, the reliques of the mighty dead, of the dignified priesthood of 
former days, and of Norwegian kings, are actually lying unprotected from 
the wind and rain, unhallowed from desecration by the boisterous intruder, 
and deserted by the lords of the soil, their natural protectors. Surely, even 
were it considered objectionable to remove these monuments to a secure 
though distant spot, it were incumbent on somebody or some persons to 
gird the whole precincts with a fence or wall, and throw a rvof above 
those tombs deposited in the cathedral. The latter expedient, since the 
walls are yet sound, even though slightly performed, would answer good 
purpose, and be effectual at small expense.” 

There is a very clear description of a singular manner of preserv- 
ing salmon, so as to keep fresh, for long voyages, which the people 
of Mull practise, and which, says Sir George, he should not, proba- 
bly, have observed at all, ‘but for the loads of fish on men’s 
shoulders, then on their way from the boats, and the abundance of 
refuse and offal that lay on the shore.” ‘The circumstances men- 
tioned led him to the building in which the operations detailed were 
witnessed by him. ‘The account we are not going to extract, lest 
our space should be exhausted before we have got over some other 
passages which to us are more interesting ; but we have a sentence 
in continuation of the one last quoted, which serves to introduce 
something that must not be passed over, were it but for the benefit 
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of our metropolitan readers. He says, “‘ And thus, frequently, the 
identical cause that renders a spectacle interesting to a stranger, 
becomes the very reason that prevents him from seeing it, since 
people are wont to imagine things necessarily unimportant to others, 
merely because the same have long ceased to be regarded as novel 
by themselves.” 

The description we are about to quote concerns geese-slaughter- 
ing in Lincolnshire, near to Boston, the subject having been sug- 
gested by the story about salmon preserving. After alluding to the 
number of her Majesty’s subjects who on Michaelmas-day partake 
of the fat and fragrant bipeds mentioned, and to the happy ignorance 
that prevails upon the mode in which they are slain, he proceeds to 
inform the public on this very curious business, having declared 
that at one place ‘‘ from a thousand to sixteen hundred a week die 
regularly by the hands of the executioner.” 


“ At ten o’clock, when I arrived on the premises, two hundred and 
sixty geese had been already barbarously assassinated out of six hundred, 
the number on that day doomed to die. The dead birds were al! plucked, 
trussed, and laid in order, neatly ranged on shelves, wherewith this, the 
first and outward apartment, was surrounded. The said apartment com- 
municated by an outer door through the back yard of the premises by a 
series of wicket gates, to the plot of ground already referred to, and also 
by partitions with two other chambers, in one of which the geese were 
killed, and in the other stripped of their feathers. In the first of the two 
latter chambers, three boys were employed. The first boy, by virtue of 
his office, drove the geese a dozen at a time from the grand depdt into a 
pen parted off into one corner of the apartment, and these, batch by batch, 
where usually disposed of as quickly as he could go to the depdt and 
return, The second boy, though in point of fact he acted the part of a 
hangman, did nothing more than, taking each goose one by one out of the 
aforesaid pen, prepare it for execution. To this end, by a dexterous twist, 
he entangled together the pinions of the bird behind its back, and insert- 
ed its legs in one of eight nooses that hung suspended five feet from the 
ground against the wall, over along trough which rested on the floor to 
catch the blood. The third boy’s business was simple and sanguinary, 
—merely that of cutting throats. Of this young matadur, though scarcely 
twelve years old, the trenchant blade had not only passed across the wea- 
sands of all those geese that had already given up the ghost, but ere the 
sun had passed his meridian, the death cackle of the whole devoted six 
hundred had sounded in his ears. His whole care and attention was neces- 
sarily occupied with the dying ; though frequently unawares and in despite 
of his best efforts, he received a flapping from a gory neck, or a tingling 
stream of blood spirted in his eye; whereat his countenance would gleam 
with a ludicrous expression, alacrity and surprise ; he would then compose 
the limbs of his victims in death with double diligence, yet only precisely 
so long as they showed by fluttering, in their last moments, a disinclina- 
tion to behave decently. Afterwards, he allowed every goose to go out 
of the world in the best manner it could, 
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«So soon as a goose appeared thoroughly dead, its legs were disen- 
gaged from the noose to make room for another, when the defunct bird 
was tossed out of the chamber of death, through a small square window 
or aperture that communicated with the plucking-room. Here, behind a 
large table or dresser sat seven men and one woman, upon low seats, en- 
veloped in a cloud of dust and down, and up to their hips in feathers; 
wherewith altogether they were covered with such profusion, that among 
the eight individuals, it was difficult at first sight to point out which was 
the woman. These people were paid for their labour, as I was told, at 
the rate of ashilling a score, whereat such is their dexterity and strength 
of thumb, that some are able at the aforesaid price, provided they have 
geese to pluck, to earn ten or twelve shillings a day. As near as I could 
judge, a goose was plucked naked as a needle in about six minutes; a 
plump fat bird at all events every forty or fifty seconds from either one or 
the other of the operators, was pitched heavily on the dresser. Thus, the 
artist, without favour or delay, vigorously pursued their work, while the 
noise of quills relentlessly ripped from their sockets, sounded like the 
crackling of a faggot in a baker’s oven, or twigs snapped in twain bya 
lusty donkey, as he bursts through a thicket. Each goose, so soon as 
plucked, was pitched by the plucker, as I have before observed, upon the 
dresser. Hence it was removed by the man presiding over the first outer 


apartment already mentioned, and then immediately scientifically trussed 
and deposited on the shelves.” 


Before leaving Scotland, we must accompany Sir George in part 
of his journey to Inverness, 


** A capacious omnibus was here awaiting our arrival to convey us to the 
end of our journey, into which carriage, persons recklessly crowded, to the 
imminent danger of its upsetting ; for since it was incapable of containing 
more than half the present party, personal safety, owing to the lateness of 
the hour, was sacrified for the sake of expedition. 

‘‘Having fortunately or unfortunately obtained an outside seat among the 
first detachment, I am precluded from the necessity of relating the further 
adventures of the rest of the travellers, who remained pacing backwards and 
forwards on the towing-path of the canal,{like ghosts on the banks of the 
Cocytus, till the return of the vehicle. But I may observe, as relates to 
myself on the present occasion, that notwithstanding we arrived without 
the slightest accident at the point of our destination, and even before the 
Inverness clock struck eleven were received by the sleek, rosy landlord of 
the Caledonian Hotel, I never remember in any other wheel carriage, and 
within equally short space of time and distance, to have encountered more 
peril. 

« An infernal machine it might really and truly be called; like Charon’s 
leaky boat, groaning under surplusage of substantial perishable lumber, and 
like Charon’s boat particularly, inasmuch as it was laden indiscriminately, 
in total disregard and disrespect of persons. Literally speaking, among auld 
wives, Highland swains of every degree, wearers of the kelt and fillibeg, 
especially one ambulating performer on the bagpipes, or doodlesack, as the 
instrument is provincially termed in this part of the country, no less thana 
royal personage, such is the uncertain will of fate, sat inside, crammed and 
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squeezed promiscuously with all the rest among the heterogeneous group. 
Prince Adalbert, brother to his Majesty the King of Prussia, then travelling 
incognito in the guise of a private English gentleman, was among the 
passengers brought by the Maid of Morven from Glasgow to Oban, and 
submitted without murmur to all those miseries of peregrination which, in 
the detail of the present voyage, I have laid before the reader. And I recall 
to mind with feelings of pleasure, that in numerous instances on the way, 
without knowledge of the Prince’s high rank and station, I witnessed his 
affability and benefited by his conversation. At the period I am relating, 
while sitting on the box of our ponderous and preponderating vehicle, whose 
weak springs were well nigh weighed down by gravity and oscillation, and 
whose still weaker horses were driven helplessly scudding on their haunches 
down a steep descent; while I looked at our coachman, a small Scots boy, 
not exceeding in weight a good-sized Norfolk turkey; and finally, while [ 
cast a glance on the Prince’s tall aide-de-camp, sitting in the middle 
between us, enveloped in an ample blue clock, his mustachios curling 
towards the moon; while! regarded all these sights, I say, and thought of 
difficulties and discomfitures from which not even royalty itself is free, my 
imagination for a moment wandered towards the many-tinted allegorical 
picture of the ancients, that symbol of mortality and immortality, the 
stagnant lake— 

** « Scilicet omnibus 

Enaviganda, sive reges 

Sive mopes, erimus coloni.’ 

« ¢ Princes and farmers squeezed together, glide in 
A *‘ bus,’ fit coach to t’other world to ride in.’ ”’ 


One extract must suffice for Ireland. The author is in Galway, 


and calls on Mick, the waiter, about eight in the morning, after a 
ball. 


“«« Mick,’ said I, ‘ pray give me my bill;? whereat Mick yawned drowsily, 
and uttering a sound between a sigh and a groan, with either hand rubbed 
mercilessly both his eyes, and yawned again. Again he essayed to speak 
and failed, made another effort, was still silent; till finding it as indispen- 
sable to stimulate the organs of speech as to resin a fiddle, he set matters 
to rights by taking a dram. A full hour elapsed before I procured my 
bill; in the meantime Mick was sufficiently recovered to unravel the mys- 
tery of the last night’s proceedings. I asked him the meaning of the terri- 
ble noise. ‘ Noise!’ said he, ‘sure and ’twas an illigant ball.’ ‘ Ball!’ 
said I, ‘and the ladies, whence came they?’ ‘ We had no ladies at all at 
all, divil the one,’ said Mick. ‘No ladies, and a ball, a ball without ladies ; 
impossible,’ said I, in an incredulous tone. ‘* Ah now!’ said Mick, ‘sure 
and we had the cook and the howl of the maids, and the boys sint for the 
piper, and all got partners apace.’ ” 


We had thought it nearly impossible to invest the wars in the 
Peninsula with novelty. But we were wrong; for while Sir 
George’s anecdotes and sketches are original, they are given with 
admirable effect. Take a view of Sir Thomas Picton in one of his 
outrageous moods. 
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“ Over passion he occasionally exercised rigid controul, even glancing 
with surprising ayidity to opposite extremes; and I have more than once 
witnessed, within the lapse of a few seconds, a total change from fury to 
good humour. An instance of this peculiar trait of disposition occurred, I 
remember, at one of those periods when under, as at times he was wont to 
be, the galling influence of an atrabilarious temperament, and when, likea 
famished lion, he was angry and vexed with every thing about him. I was 
one day struggling hard against appalling difficulties in the way of procuring 
supplies, which were after all only obtained, to use a common phrase, from 
hand to mouth, when unfortunately I was driven to the extremely disagree- 
ble necessity of seeking an interview with the General. The troops were 
at the same time on their daily march across the broad fertile plains of 
Spain, where, on both sides as far as the eye could reach, an occan of wheat 
waved its ripening ears in the wind, as the sweeping breeze caused the 
vast expanse extending all round in a continuous unbroken circle, without 
the intervention of a single tree or shrub in any direction, even to the verge 
of the horizon, to undulate like the waves of the sea. Although the present 
was an irksome effort of duty, namely, to approach the General in one of 
his furious moods, I nevertheless pursued my course as fast as I could to the 
front, sometimes threading my way slowly through the troops, and then 
breaking off occasionally to ride on one side for an hundred yards to- 
gether through the standing corn. The General, as usual, was riding at 
the head of the column, when just as I approached, progress, which had 
some time since been impeded very considerably, now, by collision with the 
baggage of another division that pointedly interfered with our line of march, 
was blocked up altogether. Such an event of all others always put Picton 
in a fury, and when, on the present occasion, I first descried him, whether 
or not now as usual attended by the Provost-Marshal, he was at any rate 
gratuitously exerting his utmost strength in the performance of that officer’s 
duty, and vigorously inflicting chastisement on an offending soldier. Whether 
the man disregarding his orders, had uttered an insolent reply, or whatever 
was his dereliction of duty, Picton lashed him violently across head and 
shoulders, bringing his horse on his haunches, whecling round, flogging and 
cutting without a moment’s intermission, as the man meanwile dodged, held 
down his head, and defended his face by his elbows. When sheer want of 
breath at last obliged him to desist, I thought I had never seen a fellow get 
a severer horsewhipping. So soon as I saw the precise nature of the General’s 
occupation, I would readily have turned my horse round unperceived and 
ridden to the rear ; however, the crowd was too great to move one way or 
other. I therefore necessarily remained where I was to the close of the 
ceremony. 

‘* At last Picton having thrown himself, puffing and blowing, back in his 
saddle, turned round suddenly, and saw me sitting steadily on horseback 
awaiting his pleasure. In an instant, notwithstanding that his deportment 
had been for several previous days invariably austere, and that at the 
present moment he was pale and foaming at both corners of his mouth from 
fury, the moral sense effected a sudden and wonderful metamorphosis ; 
insomuch that, in accosting me, he assumed a tone and gesture actually of 
overwrought-civility, accompanied even with a profuse display of low bows 
and smiles.” 
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But it is probable that this fierce and vehement man had to sub- 
mit to the rebuke, on, at least, one occasion, of a greater hero than 
he. The following occurred, according to the author’s best recol- 
lection, not long after the battle of Orthez, while the third division 
were treading on the heels of Soult. Certain obstacles and embar- 
rassments occurring, at last 


“ Picton, leaving Sir John Keane in his place at the head of the troops, 
rode forwards impatiently to reconnoitre the enemy, and remained so long 
absent that matters seemed approaching a serious dilemma. Anxious 
expectation was entertained, if not of an order to halt, at least to be led at 
once into action, while Sir John Keane, as regarded progress, as Picton 
had done before, merely kept the troops in motion, and that was all. 

«The Duke of Wellington, without an aide-de-camp, unattended by any 
individual of his staff, now came galloping at utmost speed to the head of 
the division, and as if eagerly in quest of the General, looked hastily around, 
and then impatiently accosted Sir John Keane. ‘ Where is Sir Thomas 
Picton ?’ exclaimed the Duke. ‘I don’t exactly know—somewhere in 
front, my Lord,’ replied Sir John, elevating on his saddle a soldier-like 
figure, and speaking rather through his teeth, in his peculiar way. The 
Duke repeated the question with more earnest emphasis, ‘ Where is General 
Picton?’ Sir John Keane remained silent. ‘I want to know?’ said the 
Duke, in a loud voice, ‘I want to know, why is not the General at the 
head of his division?’ ‘Halt!’ at the same time he cried with vehement 
action. ‘Halt!’ steadily and obediently repeated Sir John Keane; and 
nothing but ‘halt!’ was heard in many and various distant spots, as the 
word travelled to the rear of the division. Not another syllable was uttered 
by either party before a trooper of the corps of guides rode clattering to 
the front in a hurry, and touching his helmet with his hand, addressed the 
Duke in the French language in a tone of interrogation. Although not far 
from the parties, I did not hear the question, but I plainly heard the reply, 
accompanied with violent and eager gesture. ‘Ici, ici, ici!’ repeated the 
Duke loudly half-a-dozen times over, striking the air violently in the direc- 
tion of the ground with his clenched right hand, and then he set spurs to 
his thorough-bred red chestnut charger. The latter tossed up its head with 
a snort, impetuously sprang forward at full speed, and in a few minutes, 
ventre a terre, transported its gallant rider, his white cloak streaming in 
the breeze, to the identical copse, distant about half a mile, from whence 
the firing of the skirmishers proceeded. As horse and rider furiously 
careered towards the spot, 1 fancied I perceived by the motion of the ani- 
mal’s tail, a type, through the medium of the spur, of the quickened energies 
of the noble commander, on the moment when, for the first time, he caught 
view of Picton. ‘The latter was then earnestly at work; and whether 
merely watching the proceedings of the skirmishers or directing their move- 
ments, at any rate threading the mazes in and out, backwards and forwards, 
through the copse, like a beagle on the foot of a rabbit. 

‘“‘T saw the Duke accost Picton; I saw both draw up their horses along- 
side the hedge; I saw both there hold a lengthened conference; and the 
firing on the Duke’s arrival having immediately ceased, I saw Picton, look- 
ing gloomily on his return, dismiss straight to their day’s quarters the 
Whole division.” 
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Battle-fields, even on paper, always arrest our eye ; but there are 
special attractions when we read of such contrasts as our only 
remaining extract presents. 


** After the work of the morning was over, I had the satisfaction of 
meeting all the officers of the artillery brigade unhurt, and moreover of 
congratulating them the same day in person when assembled at dinner. It 
was a hasty repast, consisting of cold fare spread on the ground, and since 
the place was a very little way removed from the field of battle, the less 
Was my surprise on lifting a large stone which I had chosen for the purpose 
of a seat, from a heap a few yards distant, when I uncovered the foot and leg 
of an officer that, amputated in the morning during the action, there lay 
buried. The discovery produced not the slightest bad effect upon any 
body’s appetite. 

‘The whole of the next morning, as it seemed doubtful whether or not 
the French would recommence the attack, our troops remained steadily on 
their posts, and as I walked over the bed of the slain, though the dead were 
for the most’part removed, I here remarked, for the first time in my life, 
in several instances that peculiarly charred and scared appearance observable 
on the lacerated remains of limbs when severed by cannon-shot. Rough 
as are the means whereby the cannon ball performs its works, even though 
it tear away legs, arms, or thighs, yet it draws no blood; a paralysis of the 
heart succeeds the mighty shock, and causes the divided muscles to remain 
as dry as if the body were dead a week. 

“ French cavalry horses lay dead on the ground in considerable numbers, 
and already numerous shoals of blue hawks, the colour of wood-pigeons, 
were collected in the vicinity, hovering high in the air, in eager expectation 
of the moment when the troops on the ground having quitted their post 
they might pounce upon their prey. Numerous trour de loups, or small 
round holes arranged in rows diamond pattern on the plain, each hole about 
the size"of the outer rim of a broad hat, and deep enough to render the 
ground impassable to horses at speed without their falling, were here prepared 
by the British army for the protection of the infantry from the charge of 
French cavalry, The Duke of Wellington in person and on the alert, was 
on the field a great part of the morning. For a long time he lay supported 
by his elbow on the ground, surrounded by all his staff. When I approached 
the spot where the party reclined in agroup, the Duke would now and then, 
raising his head, laugh and chat lively with the rest, and again resuming 
his occupation, gravely read the Gazeta de Lisboa.” 


We wish that Sir George Head would give us a Tour every year, 
or a volume of some sort. 





-_— 


Art. VII.—Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By 
SaMUEL SHarPE. J.ondon: Moxon. 1837. 


Mr. Suarez is already well known among those who make Egyptian 
antiquities their study, as the author of certain learned works that 
have contributed to the extension of knowledge on this obscure and 
intricate subject. He has not only made himself master of the 
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discoveries of such investigators as Dr. Young, M. Champollion, 
and Mr. Wilkinson, but his own ingenuity and researches have 
added to an acquaintance with the early history of Egypt, and to 
fuller and more accurate decipherings of the ancient inscriptions to 
be found in that land than previously existed. By the present 
effort, we feel satisfied that he evinces the results of continuous and 
more mature research in reference to the same departments of 
inquiry, and anticipates that his name will be handed down to pds- 
terity chiefly in connection with his “‘ Rudiments of a Vocabulary” 
belonging to Hieroglyphical writing. Still from what we have here 
seen, it does not appear that the real advantages to be derived from 
the study of the subject of which the volume treats are ever to be 
exceedingly precious. It affords, no doubt, an excellent opportu- 
nity for the exercise of ingenuity, and serves to excite great curiosity, 
as well as much expectation on the part of some sanguine investi- 
gators. But as is justly observed by our author, the knowledge 
that has already been reaped from the study in question, has only 
added contributions to the two sciences of History and Language, 
while, though the discovery and deciphering of other inscriptions 
beyond those that have been laid before the public may increase our 
knowledge in relation to the above-mentioned sciences, it seems 
probable that as respects purely philosophical departments Hiero- 
glyphical writing will ever continue a barren record. 

Hieroglyphics have led, in regard to History, to something that 
approaches accuracy as to the names for instance of ancient Egyp- 
tian kings; but when disjoined from architectural evidences, even 
this knowledge would have been comparatively small. To a sound 
theory concerning the structure of certain languages, and valuable 
lights in the department of Universal Grammar, the aids derived 
from words and sentences in which the pictures of real objects 
appear have been important, and must become more extensive by 
every discovery that is made as to the meaning of any new sign or 
its adjuncts. 

The progress that has already been made in the knowledge of 
Hieroglyphics, and the difficulties that beset its farther pursuit, are 
pointed out by Mr. Sharpe with singular clearness and succinctness, 
considering the nature of the theme ; and to some of his statements 
and views we crave the attention of those of our readers who may 
be curious about the subject, or who are fond of tracing the working 
of the human mind in relation to the artificial means that our race 
has from time to time adopted for the transmission of thoughts and 
sounds. 

The most ancient inscriptions that have been found in Egypt, 
some of them being held to be anterior to the time of Moses, all 
contain many words spelt with letters, besides demonstrative sym- 
bols ; and the farther we come down the words written by means of 
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letters, as also the number of letters used to form a word, are 
increased. Symbols, therefore, to remedy the obscurity of a writing, 
as well as representations according to a system of words communi- 
cating abstract ideas, seem to have obtained at a very remote date 
in Egypt, for the purposes which a civilized people must often have 
contemplated. On the other hand, the ancient Mexican system of 
writing is said to have consisted entirely of pictures, the agent and 
the object having no verb to express an action, which had to be 
gathered from the relative position of the two former symbols. 

In Hieroglyphical inscriptions, however, such as were made on 
architectural erections, or had funereal tablets for their materials on 
which to write, did not require the introduction of many copulative 
words, because little more had to be recorded than names and titles, 
or such simple and well-known circumstances as could more easily, 
than in cases of reasoning, be understood in an abbreviated style. 

Many circumstances have to be borne in mind to assist the deci- 
phering of Hieroglyphical writing, and which must add greatly to 
the obscurity of the signs. Sometimes a letter of the alphabet is 
represented by an object of which the name began with that letter ; 
and from certain evidences Mr. Sharpe thinks it probable that the 
Hebrew alphabet was so formed. ‘Thus he supposes that aleph, 
which means an ox, beth, a house, and gimel, a camel, are the 
objects which 4, B, and G originally represented; and hence he 
suggests the presumption in favour of the conjecture, that we have 
in this sort of Hieroglyphical writing the original formation of 
letters and alphabets laid before us. ‘The change from symbolic to 
alphabetic writing, it is natural to suppose, would be gradual. 

Mr. Sharpe’s explanation of the different sets of characters which 
the ancient Egyptians have left us, and which were used, it is sup- 
posed, to express three distinct dialects, 1s as follows— 


** Ist. Hieroglyphics; which, as the name implies, are sacred sculp- 
tures, or inscriptions carved on stone, in the sacred characters or relating 
to sacred subjects: their use may be traced from before the time of Moses 
till after the reign of Commodus. 

“2nd. Hieratic or sacred writing; which differs from the former only 
as much as writing differs from carving—as much as letters rapidly 
formed with a brush or pen, and employed in long manuscripts on papyrus 
or linen cloth, must differ from those carved with a chisel, and used as 
part of the architectural ornaments ofa building. Hieratic writing is 
not met with of so early a date as some hicroplyphical inscriptions, pos- 
sibly from the greater frailty of the materials on which it was written, 
but it continued in use till about the same time; they both ceased to 
exist with the extinction of the ancient Egyptian religion, on the spread 
of Christianity and the Greek language. 

“ 3rd. The Enchorial or vulgar writing ; which was probably the same 
as those called the demotic and epistolographic writing: the language 
written in this character seems to have differed considerably from that 
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written by means of the sacred character; it flourished principally 
in Lower Egypt, and after the seat of empire had been removed to that 
region. 

se 4th. In the second century after Christ, the Bible was translated into 
the Coptic language, with an aiphabet, probably then first formed, upon 
the model of the Greek, with about six letters peculiar to itself. The 
Coptic Bible is still extant, and presents us with a language which is 
found to be of considerable use in hieroglyphical inquiries: for, though 
it is evidently a dialect differing so much from the Coptic of the hierogly- 
phics that we should be led into mistakes by assuming that it was the 
language of the unknown characters which are to be deciphered, yet 
when, by other rigid modes of investigation, we have learned both the 
meaning and the sound of an hieroglyphical word, it is no small confirma- 
tion to find that it is also in the Coptic language.” 

It has been a subject of surprise that the Greeks of Alexandria, 
who, one should imagine, must have entertained a curiosity regard- 
ing the light which the history of Hieroglyphics threw, in their 
time, upon the origin of writing, and even the earliest form of lan- 
guage, have not, in their numerous works that have come down to 
us shown that they had inquired into the subject. Some have 
argued that the Egyptian priests carefully concealed from the vulgar 
all such knowledge ; and these sacred persons were the possessors 
of their national learning. But our author is of opinion that the 
ignorance of the learned Greeks of Alexandria as to this interesting 
matter, must have been owing to a fashionable contempt for the 
language of barbarians. Yet even this attempt at explanation seems 
to us lame, and little in accordance with the fact that to the 
Egyptians the ancient Greeks were greatly indebted for their philo- 
sophy, mythology, and knowledge in the arts. It is possible that 
the sacerdotal order referred to, had at the time that the learned 
Greeks flourished in Alexandria, whose writings have descended to 
posterity, become themselves ignorant of the steps of the progress 
that had many centuries before been made in the history of writing 
and of language. 

Clemens Alexandrinus has indeed left some notices regarding 
Hieroglyphical writing, but nothing that seems to go deeper than a 
classification of its different styles as taught at the time he flourished. 
He speaks, for instance, of the Imitative, which are merely pictorial 
representations ; of the Figurative, as where a sceptre stands for 
power ; and the Allegorical, which, of course, would be to a consi- 
derable extent upon a similar system of associations with what 
occurred in the Figurative. Our author quotes, however, an exam- 


ple in the Allegorical class, as given by Clemens, when a beetle 
represents the sun. 


, 


It affords a striking example of the ingenuity and perseverance 
of inquirers into the meaning of ancient Egyptian inscriptions, when 
we follow in outline the progress of modern discovery on the subject. 
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This progress is succinctly traced by Mr. Sharpe in the following 
manner :— 


«¢ Several modern authors, whose works are now very justly neglected, 
have attempted, by force of reasoning and by internal evidence alone, to 
determine the sense of the hieroglyphical inscriptions; we may thus state 
this difficult, and perhaps indeterminate, 

** PROBLEM. 

“Granted, Ist. that an inscription has a consistent though unknown 
meaning; 2nd. that the characters are used upon one consistent though 
unknown principle; required the meaning of each character and of the 
whole inscription. 

** But upon the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, containing an hierogly- 
phical inscription with a Greek translation, the question assumed the 
form of the following determinate 

‘* PRoBLEM J, 

“ Granted, Ist. that the meaning of the whole inscription is known; 
2nd. that each character has the same meaning throughout; required the 
meaning of each character, or at least of each group of characters. 

“This problem Dr. Young successfully solved, and thereby learned 
not only the meaning of numerous hieroglyphical characters, but also 
the distinctive appearance of a king’s name, and that it was spelt by 
letters, if not alphabetically at least phonetically; and hence arose the 
following 

‘ PRoBLEM II. 

« Granted, that a number of groups of characters are so many kings’ 
names, and most probably many of them those of the Ptolemies and 
Roman emperors who reigned over Egypt; required the alphabet, or 
rather alphabets, by which they are spelt. 

“In answering this, Dr. Young made some progress, though it is 
to M. Champollion that we owe the complete solution of this second 

roblem. 

‘¢ In his endeavour to add to the small number of words hitherto known, 
M. Champollion seems to have proposed to himself the following 

* ProsieM III. 

* Granted, Ist. that the alphabet and several words are known; 2nd. 
that the language is so far known, as that it is a dialect of Coptic, not too 
far differing from that which we now possess in the Coptic version of the 
Bible; required the meaning of the several words of an inscription. 

“ Finally, the manner in which I have chosen to proceed may be 
described in the following 

ProsiEM IV. 

“ Granted; a sentence, in which most of the words are already known; 
required the meaning of the others. 

‘“ This problem is not always applicable ; and when it is, it only admits 
of a solution, more or less exact, according to the nature of the sentence ; 
at any rate it has the advantage of being free from hypothesis, and, when 
the number of published inscriptions shall be increased, the student may 
be able to find a succession of sentences, in each of which a new word 
occurs in connection with several known ones.” 
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But without the Rosetta Stone or some such key to the interpre- 
tation of Hieroglyphics, it cannot well be seen how even the small 
progress that has hitherto been made could have had a commence- 
ment. This celebrated monument which is now in the British 
Museum contains three inscriptions, one in Hieroglyphics, another 
in the Enchorial writing, and a third in Greek, all three being of 
one decree of the priests. Hence about two hundred words have 
been deciphered, which form the groundwork of Mr. Sharpe’s 
‘ Vocabulary.” A large number of words consists of the names 
and titles of gods, and which have been learned by finding them in 
connexion with the gods themselves. Some other guides to inter- 


pretation are thus explained, as well as some hints stated respecting 
our author’s method,— 


“ Dr. Young had been able to prove that a king’s name was known by 
its being contained in an oval or ring, and a private person’s by its being 
followed by the sitting figure of a man or woman; and hence we obtain 


nume*-us names of kings and private persons, and consequently the titles 
which more frequently accompany them. 


‘« After having observed the means by which the feminine gender and 


plural number are distinguished, we can always recognise a noun, if it be 


either in the plural or in the feminine, and this is a very important step in 
determining the construction, and afterwards the meaning, of numerous 
sentences. 

‘“‘ From a knowledge of the form of the terminations of some substantives, 
we add a few words to the Vocabulary ; thus, the known word ‘ give,’ with 
a substantive termination, is of course ‘ gifts;’ ‘ offer,’ with the same termi- 
nation, is ‘ offerings,’ and so with others. From a comparison of numerous 
sentences, we learn that some words are interchangeable with one another, 
and hence that they are of the same part of speech, and in some cases that 
they have the same meaning, if not exactly at least approximately—that 
they are both, for instance, adjectives of praise; or again, both some kind 
of offering to the priests. On every step that we advance in the inquiry 
we are enabled to determine more exactly the meaning of groups which 
were before only approximately known; thus, having learned the names of 
the gods, we find that, in the group ‘beloved by Pthah,’ in the Rosetta 
Stone, the words are reversed, and that it is literally ‘ Pthah-beloved,’ and 
that Dr. Young had misappropriated each word: in the same way we find 
that the word ‘ sacred’ is ‘ for priests;’ ‘immortal’ is found to be ‘ living 
ever; and one word for ‘ queen’ is ‘ royal wife.’ 

‘“‘ The student will do well to compare the Rosetta Stone in Dr. Young’s 
Hieroglyphics with that above referred to, which comparison will explain, 
in several instances, how, by an acquaintance with a larger number of 
inscriptions, sentences which were at first translated approximately have 
since been divided into words. 

“‘ It has been thought better to insert in the Vocabulary many groups, 
of which the meaning there assigned rests only on a slight probability, and 
which may be confirmed or corrected when they have been compared with 
other inscriptions : it would have been easy, by the rejection of about one 
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hundred groups, to have confined the Vocabulary to those which are 
strictly proved ; but then the work would have been less useful to the 
student. 

«Tt has been my endeavour, in all cases, that the quotations which are 
offered as proofs of the meanings should be so chosen, that, should they 
fail to convince the reader that a correct meaning has been assigned to the 


groups, they should at least assist him in his researches, and help him to 
arrive at a more correct result.” 


In his observations on the Grammar of Hieroglyphical writing, 
Mr. Sharpe necessarily finds himself much restricted, on account of 
the limited knowledge that exists in reference to the subject. What 
he has noted, however, proves his industry, and goes a certain length 
into this curious department. He says, for example, that nouns 
have no inflected cases, but are supplied as in English, by the use 
of prepositions, giving instances in his ‘‘ Vocabulary,” which occupy 
fifteen quarto plates, each containing a great number of, to us, 
the most unintelligible figures that can be conceived. Another plate 
containing letters of the alphabet is not less unreadable, the force 
attributed to each letter resting on the names of Greek and Roman 
Sovereigns of Egypt, or on those Hieroglyphical groups of which 
the meaning has been ascertained, and which are found to be Coptic 
words. 

When treating of the Hieroglyphical grammar, Mr. Sharpe refers 
to certain anomalies in its system of writing, which ought to enter 
into our estimate of the difficulties which beset the study of the 
language. 


‘‘ Words are abbreviated in numerous instances by the omission of 
letters; and in many cases one letter, generally the first, represents the 
word: this arose naturally from the very operose manner of forming the 
individual letters, and we may safely assume that in every instance the 
greater the number of letters in a group the more nearly it represented the 
word as pronounced; as we find in all languages that those letters which 
grammarians say are inserted for the sake of cuphony were originally 
essential parts of the word. 

«‘ The sentences are written indifferently either from the right or from 
the left, though, like other eastern languages, the former is more usual in 
the more ancient inscriptions: the lines are sometimes so short and dis- 
posed in vertical columns that they may be said, though not in strictness 
correctly, to be written from top to bottom, like the Chinese. Jn all the 
early and classical inscriptions, the reader, in following the order of the 
words, meets the faces of the animals, and the same occurs in following the 
order of the vertical columns, but in some of the more modern inscriptions 
this rule is neglected. In the numerous inscriptions which are immediately 
connected with large pictorial figures of men and women, the direction of 
the writing and of the animals forming the words is, in the same way, regu- 
lated by reading towards the faces of those men and women. 

“In the horizontal lines the characters are frequently arranged in small 
vertical groups, in which the upper characters are generally to be read first, 
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though to this rule there are exceptions on the Rosetta Stone. The usual 
construction of the sentences must not be judged of from the Decree upon 
the Rosetta Stone, which is evidently in most of its sentences a translation 
from the Greek original, and in which an exactness of expression was 
attempted which would be quite unnecessary in the more usual funereal or 
ornamental inscriptions: we must study it in those original sentences which 
are equally well understood ; thus in the prenomen of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
which is translated into Greek in the beginning of the Rosetta Stone 
(Egypt. Inscrip., plate 49), ‘ Son of the gods Philopatores, whom Pthah 
approved, to whom Ra gave victory, of Amun a living image,’ all the words 
here printed in italics are omitted, to be supplied by the help of the con- 
text. This baldness of expression, while it teaches us what proportion of 
words are to be inserted in a sentence, proves how liable we are to err in 
inserting them incorrectly, and how ill suited this mode of writing was to 
express any philosophical idea with logical accuracy.” 


When these and many other circumstances are taken into account, 
and the very moderate-sized volume before us is examined, it is 
impossible for even a stranger to the subject of which it treats to 
think otherwise than that it contains the results of a vast quantity 
of antiquarian erudition, on one of the most obscure subjects ever 
discussed, or to doubt of its becoming a rudimental guide to all 
future explorers in the same field. 





Art. VIII.—ise and Progress of the British Power in India. By 
Peter AvuBER, M.R.A.S., late Secretary to the Honourable the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company. Vol. 2. London: Allen. 
1837. 


Tis second volume of Mr. Auber’s work begins with the 
history of British Power in India, as it was affected by some most 
important measures passed about the year 1784, which introduced 
what is generally understood by the India system. At this period 
the Board of Control became an efficient responsible authority, the. 
supreme Government was remodelled, the new governments of 
Madras and Bombay were formed, and other great arrangements 
gone into, which have had a manifest influence on the prodigious 
progress of the eastern empire to its present magnitude. Previous to 
the year 1784, the system which was adapted to the infant condition 
and prospects of the merchant-colony had become inadequate to 
its wonderful increase, and the unanticipated developments that 
were gradually exhibiting themselves ; and the Company evinced 
their wisdom by yielding a timely acquiescence to the repairing of 
defects, to use our author’s liberal language, occasioned by the 
inroads of age on institutions originally judicious, and in remedy- 
ing the evils which experience had pointed out to be inherent in the 
establishment. Such is the period and features that mark the 
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commencement of the present portion of the work ; and as it com. 
pletes the author’s plan in regard to tracing the rise and progress of 
the Company’s. sway in the East, it properly concludes with an 
account of the passing of the act in 1833, when their monopoly 
in point of trade was abolished, and other agreements entered into 
between the legislature and the traders, to which we need not more 
explicitly allude. A separate volume is promised by the author 
which is to contain a review of the existing systems in connexion 
with the internal administration of the eastern empire, and which 
is certainly required to complete the history hitherto so creditabl 
conducted, both in respect of the industry and talents of the 
writer. 

In our notice of the first volume, we had an opportunity to men- 
tion the advantages which Mr. Auber, as secretary of the Court of 
Directors, necessarily possessed for obtaining access to the most 
abundant and authentic documents belonging to the subject. The 
very office that he filled must have rendered the points of which he 
treats, in a great measure, familiar to him, as daily topics of consi- 
deration and discussion. It is conceivable, that undue biasses may 
thus have been originated, and perversions unwittingly indulged ; 
but certainly, in so far as we have been able to discover, no party 
feeling has been evinced by the author in regard to political dif- 
ferences ; and if he has kept himself aloof from this field of preju- 
dice and contention, it may fairly be presumed that matters of fact 
as to mercantile arrangements, financial expedients, and general 
government, obtain from him such a description as the dignity and 
welfare of the empire, both at home and abroad, claim in a para- 
mount degree. Fidelity, accuracy, and minuteness of narrative, are 
our author’s characteristics ; so that his work will be exceedingly 
serviceable to him who undertakes a philosophical and highly sus- 
tained history of India, which remains still to be written. In the 
portion of the work before us, we think that we perceive greater 
ease and freedom in the style than marked the former volume, which 
was somewhat bald and level. The truth is, that Mr. Auber would 
not sacrifice an iota of truth for the sake of the loftiest flourish of 
rhetoric, and therefore has, we have no doubt, completed the work 
to his own satisfaction, and what ought to be the satisfaction of all 
readers who appreciate his motives and design in its execution. 

A volume of the present description, which contains nothing but 
that with which the public have from time to time been made more 
or less acquainted, of course does not require from us anything 
like a complete analysis. It will be sufficient for the purposes of 
showing the author’s manner, that we quote a few passages which 
bear reference either to well-known events, or celebrated characters ; 
for of the latter class, in the history of India, there is no lack, some 
of the most eminent statesmen and soldiers, as the author esti- 
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mates in his dedication to the Queen, having assisted to acquire and 


consolidate an empire which forms one of the “ brightest jewels in 
the British crown.’ 


Our first extract belongs to a period when one of the greatest 
generals and statesmen that ever governed in British India confer- 
red vast benefits on the empire. It describes Lord Cornwallis’s 
second advance against Seringapatam. 


“In February 1792, Lord Cornwallis arrived before Seringapatam 
for the second time. Tippoo was with his army in a fortified camp on the 
river Cauvery. His lordship determined to dislodge him the following 
night: after detailing the plan of attack, his lordship commanding the 
centre, General Medows the right, and Colonel Maxwell the left, the 
army moved forward : the enemy were driven across the Cauvery, which 
river surrounds Seringapatam, their redoubts taken, and a lodgment 
made in the island by a detachment from the centre division. During 
the operations, Lord Cornwallis was in imminent danger, the greater 
part of his detachment being separated from him in the confusion of a 
nocturnal attack. 

« The right column, by a concurrence of several of those untoward 
circumstances to which attacks in the night must ever be liable, was 
delayed, and disappointed in executing the part of the general arrange- 
ment that had been assigned to it. 

“ The route of its intended march was across a space of country which, 
though apparently open, was cut by several difficult ravines, with a deep 
watercourse running through it, the channel of which wound so much, 
that the column was : obliged to pass it two or three times in endeavouring 
to march straight to the point of attack ; and the guides who conducted 
it, having been instructed to avoid the great roads, lost the proper direc- 
tion of the march, and unluckily carried the head of the column close to 
the east gate redoubt: before the mistake could be rectified, the ardour 
of those that led engaged them in the assault. 

‘Great pains had been taken in constructing the redouht and in pro- 
viding it with cannon; Tippoo had also entrusted the defence of it toa 
large body of the choicest of his infantry: the struggle was therefore 
violent, and for a short time almost doubtful, for the first efforts of our 
troops, though gallant to the utmost degree, were unsuccessful: it was 
not carried at last without much effusion of blood on both sides. 

‘General Medows immediately occupied the post with a strong 
detachment, and being within the bound hedge, moved toward the point 
of the enemy’s position, at which it had been intended originally that he 
should penetrate. But the firing having long before ceased, at the 
attacks of the other two columns, he concluded that the defeat of the 
enemy had been completed, and finding great difficulty from swamps and 
ravines in marching within the bound hedge, he returned to the outside 
of it, and proceeded along its front to the Karigut Pagoda, where he 
expected to be in immediate communication with the other divisions of 
the army. In the meantime, however, part of the enemy’s centre and 
left, having a little recovered from the panic with which they had been 
struck by our success against their right, made a disposition, and advanced 
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about an hour before the day began to break with a considerable degree 
of order and resolution, to attack the troops that occupied the ground at 
which we had first penetrated. Lord Cornwallis having luckily retained 
with himself near four battalions, for the security of that point, the ene- 
my were beaten and driven back after a sharp conflict; day approaching 
fast, and the ground on which his lordship stood being commanded by the 
guns of the fort, 1t was necessary to move from thence soon after, leav- 
ing a detachment in possession of the redoubt on the enemy’s right, 
which had been carried in the beginning of the action, 

“ Great and repeated exertions were made by Tippoo during the suc- 
ceeding day to retake the redoubt, which the vicinity of the fort, and the 
excessive fatigue of the troops, rendered it difficult for us to succour : but 
his efforts proving fruitless, he desisted from the attempt in the afternoon. 
In the course of the following night he evacuated all the other redoubts 
in his possession on the north side of the river, and retired within Serin- 
gapatam.”’ 


The war with Tippoo was the cause of heavy complaints at 
home, being by many considered to be carried on without a just 
cause. Amongst the peers who supported a motion in parliament, 
that orders should be transmitted to India for the conclusion of 
peace, Lord Rawdon, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, figured. He 
considered, says our author, “ our government there to be founded 
in injustice, and originally established by force, and that, erected b 
force, it could not stand on confidence ;” therefore, though he 
reposed the utmost trust in Lord Cornwallis’s talents and worth, 
he reprobated the war he waged in the strongest manner. This 
impugner, when governor of India himself, saw reason to alter his 
opinion, and to say, “it was by preponderance of power that those 
mines of wealth had been acquired by the Company’s treasury, 
(referring to their sources of revenue,) and by preponderance of 
power alone could they be retained. The supposition, that the 
British power could discard the means of strength, and yet enjoy 
the fruits of it, was one that would certainly be speedily dissipated ; 
in the state of India, were we to be feeble, our rule would bea 
dream, and avery short one.”” ‘These remarks, from experience 
made in 1818, contrast strongly with those uttered in reference to 
the war with Tippoo in 1792, and uniformly find an acquiescence 
on the part of our author. [lis estimate of Lord Cornwallis’s 
character and services is in these terms,— 

‘His unimpeachable honour and integrity secured to him the unlimited 
confidence of all partics, and the unanimous support that was so cordially 
extended to all his measures, presented a singular and beneficial contrast 
to the turmoil and opposition which had been encountered by Mr. Hast- 
ings. Another advantage was derived from his lordship’s combining, in 
his own person, the.two oflices of governor-general and commander-in- 
chief ; a measure which has much to recommend its adoption, where a fit 


instrument can be selected for so important, so delicate, and so responsi- 
ble a trust. 
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« With the most anxious disposition to be governed by the Parliamen- 
tary declaration to avoid wars and conquests, his lordship still found that 
the character and bearing of the native states, and the Company’s rela- 
tions with them, compelled him to unsheath the sword ; and although he 
successfully terminated the hostilities in which he became unavoidably 
involved, the result sowed the seeds of enmity and distrust, which, coupled 
with native duplicity and foreign intrigue, paved the way to those subse- 
quent events, which are shortly to be recorded.” 


Few names in the history of British India can be compared with 
that of the Marquis of Wellesley ; and when the early achievements 
of England’s most illustrious Captain are regarded in connection 
with the same, a great accession of interest attaches to the subject. 

The Marquis, while being educated at Eton, was watched over 
by Archbishop Cornwallis, we are told, with whom he constantly 
passed the holidays at Lambeth Palace from 1771 to 1779, thereby 
becoming intimately acquainted with Lord Cornwallis. He is said 
to have evinced a Necided taste for the study of Indian history, 
which may be presumed to have gathered vigour after his friend 
proceeded to the governorship of that empire; and therefore our 
author repudiates the idea that was afterwards entertained by some 
that his lordship possessed but little acquaintance with the compli- 
cated affairs of India, when he himself was called on to follow an 
illustrious friend in the same field of foreign rule, and “ to be the 
instrument of extending, by the wisdom of his councils, that empire, 
in the government of which so high an impression had been created 
in the minds of the natives by the benign and honourable adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornwallis.” The following are some of Mr. 
Auber’s concluding remarks on Marquis Wellesley’s administra- 
tion :— 


“ Prejudice, caused by party feeling or personal interest, must have 
ceased to bias the mind in passing judgment upon the Indian administra- 
tion of Marquis Wellesley. His lordship’s government may be charac- 
terised as the most brilliant instance of British rule in that quarter of the 
globe. The period when he entered upon the charge was most portentous. 
His.comprehensive mind seized with discriminating promptitude, and 
pursued with unbated vigour, those measures which annihilated the influ- 
ence of our powerful European rival, subjugated the most implacable but 
not unnatural enemy amongst the native chiefs to the British power, and 
brought under the Company’s controul the princes on the coast, whose 
treachery had been so clearly established as to constrain the Governor- 
general to adopt the extreme course of depriving them of their territory. 

“ The impotent head of the Mahratta state, by his vacillating policy, 
defeated the measures which were calculated to maintain his supremacy, 
and promoted the further aggrandizement of his powerful feudatories. 
These chiefs had exercised the most extended sway by means of their 
predatory and undisciplined bands. Having incorporated French officers 
and troops amongst their forces, they manifested designs so hostile and 
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ambitious, as to leave but the choice between abject submission to their 
rule, or a decided opposition to its continuance. The Governor-general 
was too well aware of the strength which unopposed ambition gathers, to 
expect that peace would be secured by a temporizing concession to an 
insatiate thirst for rule. Lord Wellesley, although vexed and harassed 
by a series of ocurrences that acquired weight from the circumstances 
under which they arose, and the manner in which they were pressed, 
happily pursued those political views which his foresight had prescribed. 
He repudiated that unhealthy course of political pusillanimity founded 
upon the erroneous application of the parliamentary declaration against 
Indian conquests; a declaration made under circumstances the exact 
opposite to what now existed, and which put forth a truism practically 
inapplicable and inconsistent with the safety of our Indian empire. 

‘*‘ By the measures of Lord Wellesley, that empire was placed upon a 
basis which short-sighted policy or positive imbecility could alone weaken 
or remove. 

*¢ As the measures of Lord Cornwallis in 1792 had not been free from 
censure in Parliament, it was not to be expected that the government of 
Marquis Wellesley would escape condemnation. We accordingly find 
that the Earl of Moira, who, as Lord Rawdon, had animadverted upon the 
war of 1792, again stood forward to arraign the acts of Lord Wellesley’s 
administration, which had, as he conceived, led to the excessive increase 
and extension of the territorial possessions in opposition to the parliamen- 
tary declaration, which denounced as ‘ unjustifiable, measures of making 
war for conquest.’ Lord Moira gave the best refutation of his own views, 
and of the arguments by which he supported them, in his subsequent 
conduct as governor-general ; in which position he had an opportunity of 
learning, how far more valuable experience is than theory, in leading to 
a right judgment on measures, which it is easy to denounce when posi- 


tive ignorance prevails regarding the circumstances that gave rise to 
them.” 


It is interesting to look back to 1805, and to some of the circum- 
stances connected with the attacks that were made against the 
administration of the marquis while in India. One of his fiercest 
assailants was Mr. James Paull, who thus returned ingratitude and 
abuse for signal favours experienced at the hands of his lordship. 
The affairs of Oude, that fertile source of embarrassment and accu- 
sation, were the ground upon which Mr. Paull founded his principal 
charges. But soon after he had placed upon record in the capacity 
of a member of the House of Commons his design of ‘ prosecuting 
to conviction, if possible, the Marquis Wellesley, to whom he im- 
puted all the dangers that threatened our existence in India,” 
Parliament was dissolved. Anxious again to obtain a seat, he came 
forward as a candidate for Westminster, which led to a hostile 
encounter between him and Sir Francis Burdett, when both were 
wounded. ‘These are matters which, of course, are fresh in the 
memory of many of our readers; but we have introduced them for 
the sake of having an opportunity to state, along with our author, 
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that Sir Francis has not, throughout an extraordinary stormy poli- 
tical course, ever shown himself prone to demand what is called 
personal satisfaction. It does not seem to have been wonderful, that 
such a man as sought the baronet’s life, should in an infatuated 
mood put an end to his own, which was Mr. Paull’s fate. 

The charge against the marquis was taken up by another 
individual. 

“ At length, Sir John Anstruther moved a Resolution, ‘‘ That the 
Marquis Wellesley,in his arrangements regarding Oude, had been actuated 
by an ardent zeal for the service of his country, and an ardent desire to 
promote the safety, interests, and prosperity of the British empire in India.’ 
It was carried by 189 to 29, and closed a proceeding which had been kept 
pending for a period of three years, during which time the character of that 
nobleman was held up to the public as stained with acts of the greatest 
atrocity, which, in a degree, gained belief, from the ignorance that per- 
vaded the country on all subjects connected with the affairs of India, and 
from opinions expressed by members of the Direction who had seats in the 
House of Commons, which opinions were opposed to the general principles 
of policy adopted by Lord Wellesley in administering the affairs of the 
Company abroad. 

‘“‘ Such was the return which Marquis Wellesley met with on revisiting 
his native land, after rendering services which had called forth the repeated 
thanks of Parliament, and had added to the dominion of the British Crown 
vast and valuable territorial possessions, increasing its political influence, 
and opening extended fields of commercial enterprises to its supjects.” 

It is therefore with warm approbation that Mr. Auber and many 
others regard a late resolution of the Court of Directors granting to 
him the sum of twenty thousand pounds, on account of his eminent 
services while in India. In his lordship’s reply to an address of the 
British inhabitants of Calcutta, in which were these words—‘ we 
are impressed with the firm persuasion that you have governed with 
a direct view to the glory of your country, and to the prosperity of 
its possessions, and with no other personal feeling than the honour- 
able ambition of obtaining its applause as your reward,”—a passage 
occurs worthy of his exalted and deeply-cultured mind, and is as 
follows—‘‘ The welfare of these extensive dominions constitutes not 
only a principal object of the general policy of our country, but a 
solemn obligation of moral duty inseparably connected with the 
honour and reputation of the British name. It will be my duty to 
assert, in every situation, the principles by which I have regulated 
my conduct in the government of this empire, and to inculcate the 
necessity of maintaining the foundations of our ascendant power in 
Asia, upon the firm basis of justice, fortitude, and clemency.” 

The administration of a late governor, we mean that of Lord 
William Bentinck, if not distinguished by such dazzling deeds as 
those that belong tothe career of the Marquis Wellesley, deserves 
everlasting commemoration for its calm perseverance amid great dif- 
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ficulties and misunderstandings, and for its benign influences and 
precedents. Long protracted wars had increased the debt of India 
to a great amount, which the acquisition of new territories; on 
account of the augmentations of the civil establishments, had not 
been able to neutralize. Lord William in the face of much oppo- 
sition had to perform the ungracious task of discharging an import- 
ant duty towards the Company and his country in the shape of 
enforcing great economy. He found, to use his own ideas, that the 
conviction that he had faithfully and strictly employed his high 
powers, was to be the consolation that would defy all contingencies, 
as ‘ dreadfully dear-bought experience” informed him. It is his 
exertion, however, in behalf of the best interests of the native popu- 
lation on which the philanthropic eye particularly delights to repose; 
those, for example, that carried out the abolition of Suttee, which 
has not been attended by those superstitious discontents, or other 
injurious effects, that were by some contemplated. Was it not ter- 
rible to think, that within a British empire not less than 310 
instances of women having burned themselves on the funeral piles of 
their deceased husbands occurred in 1815? Such is the fact as 
recorded by our author who quotes parliamentary papers for his 
authority. ‘Though to some of our readers the following affecting 
narrative may not be new, we quote it as given by Sir John Malcolm, 
and as it is introduced by Mr. Auber :— 


‘«‘ An affecting instance of the repugnance of a female of high rank to 
the observance of the rite, is to be found in the conduct of Ahalya Baee, 
who has been already noticed as an extraordinary character, in ruling the 
Holkar possessions at Malwa. 

' “She had lost her only son. Her remaining child, a daughter, was 
married, and had one son, who died at Mhysir. His father died twelve 
months afterwards, His widow immediately declared her resolution to 
burn with the corpse of her husband. Her mother and her sovereign left 
no effort untried, short of coercion, to induce her to abandon her fatal 
resolution. She humbled herself to the dust before her, and entreated 
her, as she revered her God, not to leave her desolate and alone upon 
earth, Her daughter, although affectionate, was calm and decided. 
“ You are old, mother,” she said, ‘‘ and a few years will end your pious 
life. My only child and husband are gone, and when you follow, life I 
feel will be insupportable; but the opportunity of terminating it with 
honour will then have passed by!” ‘The mother, when she found all 
dissuasion unavailing, determined to witness the last dreadful scene. She 
walked in the procession, and stood near the pile, where she was supported 
by two Brahmins, who held her arms. Although obviously suffering great 
agony of mind, she remained tolerably firm till the first blaze of the flame 
made her lose all self-command ; and while her shrieks increased the noise 
made by the exulting shouts of the immense multitude that stood around, 
she was seen to gnaw in anguish those hands she could not liberate from 
the persons by whom she was held, After some convulsive efforts, she so 
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far recovered as to join in the ceremony of bathing in the Nerbuddah 
when the bodies were consumed. She * be retired to her palace, where 
for three days, having taken hardly any sustenance, she remained so 
absorbed in grief that she never uttered a word. When recovered from 
this state, she seemed to find consolation in building a beautiful monument 
to the memory of those she lamented. 


We conclude with a few sentences from the last chapter in the 
volume. 


“ A perusal of the first volume of this work must have gone far to sa- 
tisfy the reader, that nothing could be more unjust than the charge brought 
against the Company, of 

‘“‘ Prosecuting extravagant projects and expensive wars, for the purpose 
of extending their dominions. 

“ The contents of the present volume will as clearly demonstrate that the 
parliamentary declaration, which was passed in order to effect ends which 
were supposed to have been defeated by want of power in the Company, 
proved utterly impotent and ineffectual, and it was not until more than se- 
venty years had elapsed from our first contention for political supremacy, 
that the Home authorities were constrained to acknowledge themselves sa- 
tisfied of the 

** Irrepressible tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds, and 
to augument its preponderance, in spite of the most peremptory injunctions 
of forbearance, and the most scrupulous obedience to them in the govern- 
ments abroad. 

“ The fact is, that the British empire in India has been acquired in direct 
opposition to the views both of Parliament and of the Company ; the con- 
quest having been made by those eminent statesmen and warriors who 
were compelled to such a course of policy in order to maintain our position 
in that country. 

“« If the Company, in the discharge of what they honestly felt to be 
their duty, desired to check the advance of our armies, their management 
of the financial resources, and their conduct of the trade, contributed to 
supply the means which their extended operations demanded, as well as to 
defray the cost of the vast establishment, both in England and in India, 
without any direct charge on this country. 

‘It was the constitutional objection raised in 1784, which led to the Com- 
pany being maintained asa political instrument in the India system. The 
same objection, strengthened by the extension both of territory and com- 
merce, has been used as an argument on each subsequent renewal of the 
charter: whilst an attentive observer of passing events must have seen that 
the influence, which was guarded against with so much jealousy, has, in 
fact, been imperceptibly introduced in all the great and leading points, and 
that the last change has largely contributed to produce this result. 

‘There is no grounds for imputing to the Minister, at either of the 
periods when arrangements took place with the Company, any intention to 
bring about such a result: and, certainly, least of all can the Ministry of 
1833 be charged with such intentions: although they had many supporters 
for otherwise appropriating the initiatory patronage, such supporters being 
found amongst those who differed politically with his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 
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Art. IX.—Tales about Wales, with a Catechism of Welsh History. By 
A Lady of the Principality. Second Edition. Edited by Captain Basit 
Haut. London: Whittaker. 1837. 


Now here is a small volume which is intended for young readers, 
but from which persons of much more advanced years, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, will receive instruction and delight. It is quite 
worthy of Captain Basil Hall’s revision and editorship ; and it will 
not be for want of recommendations on our part, if the whole of our 
readers do not either purchase a copy of it, or earnestly advise those 
who welcome excellent efforts, especially when put forward in such 
an unpretending manner as in the present case, to make themselves 
acquainted with it. 

It is not an easy thing for a person who is no longer a child or 
young to strike a happy medium when addressing instruction to 
such pupils. ‘To render the mental food digestible, to confer upon 
it savoury and healthy qualities, so as to draw forth in the most 
rapid and abiding manner the best and highest energies and capa- 
cities of the understanding and moral sentiments, is a grand achieve- 
ment. When performed, this causes the mind to keep pace in its 
growth with the body towards that full stature which both ought to 
attain by the time youth is spent, constituting a being whose existence 
contemplation loves to consider immortal. For one such being to 
be engaged in preparing the young to become similarly wise and 
good is a noble and beautiful occupation, the image of which has 
been forcibly suggested to us by the perusal of the present volume, 
in which there has appeared to us nothing that is trashy, nothing 
that is unsuitable, nay, nothing but what is calculated to produce 
that which has been intended by the work. 

In a prefatory Letter to the Publisher, Captain Hall introduces 
some interesting notices concerning the work and its authoress, to 
which we must call attention. ‘The writer, he informs us, is the 
widow of Captain Robert Campbell, of the navy, who was first 
cousin of the poet of that name. He was senior lieutenant of Sir 
Samuel Hood’s flag-ship, while the editor was fifth leutenant—a 
man of scientific and literary as well as professional attainments. 
As to the last-mentioned respect, he appears to have been a sailor 
in the highest and best meaning of the word ; to have been humor- 
ous, conscientious, valiant, and daring—to have been one of those 
who did not welcome the period when the navy was “ plunged in 
peace,’—a phrase of his own. Captain Hall relates an anecdote 
illustrative of the man, which is too good to be passed over. He 
says— 

“When Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, it was thought prudent by 
the Government to occupy the island of Ascension, which lies also in the 
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S.E. trade wind, and might perhaps have been used by those persons who, 
it was well known, projected the escape of the Ex-Emperor. It was 
arranged that the island should be placed under a naval officer, with a pro- 
per crew of seamen and marines; and my friend, whose merits had been 
brought under the favourable notice of Lord Melville, then first Lord of 
the Admiralty, was selected for this command, and appointed to a ship, 
which was to carry out his crew and the necessary stores. Before hoisting 
his pendant, however, he obtained leave to run down to the country to 
make some domestic arrangements; but, when there, he received a kick 
from a horse, which broke his leg, and, of course, laid him on his beam 
ends, The fracture was so severe, that many officers would have consi- 
dered such a mishap as a complete stopper to the voyage; but he, never 
dreaming of such a thing, wrote instantly to the Admiralty to mention the 
accident, and to request their Lordships to have the goodness to allow his - 
brother, (an active and intelligent officer,) to fit out the ship,—in the hopes 
that, by the time the vessel was ready to sail, her commander would also 
be ready to get under weigh. | 

‘‘ Their Lordships, anxious not to lose the services of the best possible 
person for the command in view, readily agreed to the proposal, and the 
ship was commissioned accordingly. But when the period arrived for 
despatching her, my poor friend’s leg, of which both bones were shattered, 
was nearly as ill as on the day of the accident ; for the process of knitting, 
as it is called, had not advanced beyond the first stages. 

‘* Of course his friends, backed by the doctors, declared it to be impossi- 
ble that he could move. 

*«* Not move !’ he exclaimed, ‘do you think I have been lying on my 
back for five weeks without contriving something to meet this occasion ? 
Pray send the Guard of the Tally Ho day-coach to me, and let us see if we 
cannot rig up an affair to take me,to town !’ 

‘‘ He had previously written to his brother to send him a seacot, which, 
by the help of the guard, was placed inside the coach, and so suspended 
and guved, that it stuck against neither the sides nor the ends. When all 
was ready, he made himself be laid on a plank, and lifted in at the coach 
window, and then, as he styled it, he was ‘ slewed fore and aft,’ and placed 
in the cot ! 

“On reaching London he was lifted out at the Salopian coffee-house, 
and having seen his brother, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the state and condition of his ship, he declared his intention of going to 
the Admiralty to receive his orders in person. Remonstrance was in vain, 
and the doctor having, by his directions, clapped an ‘extra fish on his 
broken spar,’ he was once more lifted out and carried to our great nautical 
head quarters. There he raised himself on crutches, and actually managed 
to find his way up stairs, and to have an interview with Sir George Cock- 
burn, during which his leg literally dangled about, as he expressed it, like 
a half-second’s pendulum ! 

“ This degree of energy was not lost on the amiable and experienced 
officer, to see whom was the object he had in view in making this effort 
and, as I said before, had the war continued—or rather been renewed—a 
more extended field for the exercise of his talents and spirit would undoubt- 
edly have been afforded him. As it was, he carried out his ship, took 
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command of his desert island, and some time after, when the bones were 
readjusted, he found leisure to make a geographical and geological survey 
of Ascension, an account of which appeared in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal for January 1826. Thechart constructed at the same time by him 
is now issued by the Hydrographical Office to Her Majesty’s ships on that 
station. He retained the command, with the entire satisfaction of his 
employers, till Bonaparte’s death broke up, or rather changed, the nature 
of the establishment at Ascension.” 

We are also told that he contributed to the United Service 
Journal some admirable papers ; but how much of the present work 
has been indebted to his companionship the editor does not exactly 
know, although he has recognised many of his late friend’s opinions 
and sentiments. One thing is certain, that throughout the volume 
a generous, cheerful, manly, pious tone predominates, and which can 
shine nowhere more illustriously than in the life of a sailor. 

As to the amount of Captain Hall’s editorship and assistance, it 
does not appear to have been much more than certain verbal correc- 
tions, and certain suggestions which have led to the introduction of 
some portions of matter that now for the first time enriches the work. 
We shall soon see that the design and purport of the whole is not 
only to acquaint the mind with the history of Wales in particular, 
but to communicate in a most attractive, sensible, plain, and healthy 
manner, a great number of facts connected with other subjects of 
general interest and value. The first part of the volume consists of 
descriptive tales, which are carried out in the form of exceedingly 
natural dialogues, in which the authoress and her husband are for 
the most part the narrators and instructors, and their children, espe- 
cially little Lewis, are the inquirers and the listeners. Every tale 
has for its theme, objects that are prominent in Wales, either natu- 
ral or belonging to its records. The second part consists of a 
Catechism, and in that form, but in a more pointed, abrupt, and 
methodical manner, traverses pretty nearly the same ground that 
has previously been somewhat dramatically gone over, at least in the 
historical notices that are woven into the tales. The benefit to be 
derived on the part of persons who consider themselves well versed 
in general knowledge from these historical notices, may be presumed 
to be much greater than the size or pretensions of the work hold out, 
when we find Captain Hall stating, that “ until I met with this little 
book of Mrs. Campbell’s, I knew scarcely anything of the history of 
Wales:” not only the facts here communicated but the stimulus 
which their shape and selection produced, exciting, of course, a 
curiosity to pursue the study for himself. We cannot do better in 
the way of showing the style of the work, than to quote the major 
part of the first chapter of its Tales, which happens to be about 
‘* Yew Trees—Bows and Arrows.” 


‘** Well my boy, you remember being last summer in Wales, That is 
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my native country, and a fine country it is, with its woods of noble oak 
trees, its green valleys, winding rivers, bold rocks, and high mountains, 
Wales has always been famous for brave men. 

«¢ Oh, then, do tell me something about them. I remember the nice 
garden where dear grandpapa gathered ripe strawberries for me, and the 
pretty flower beds on the green lawn, and the bows and arrows that my 
aunts used to shoot with; but papa told me that bows and arrows were 
used in war in old times, and not merely at archery meetings by ladies 
and gentlemen. 

“* So they were, my dear, and they were much stronger and rougher 
looking than those your aunts shoot with: indeed the strongest of men of 
these days could hardly string or draw such bows as our ancestors, the 
ancient Britons, used in war. They were generally made of twigs of 
yew or of ash twisted together. The yew tree was preferred, because its 
branches were more springy or elastic than any other. It is supposed to 
be for this reason that we see old yew trees in country churchyards, 
where they were planted as a place of security, because a churchyard was 
sacred, and they could not be injured or destroyed while growing there. 
The Celts, who were the ancestors of the ancient Britons, made use of the 
wych elm for their bows. 

“*Do you think, Mamma, that the fine old yew trees in Guilsfield 
churchyard, in Montgomeryshire, were planted as long ago as the time of 
bows and arrows ? 

“<«T think it is possible to have been the case, as we know that bows 
and arrows, as well as stone cannon-bullets, were in use as late as the 
year 1640, in the reign of Charles the First, But the custom of placing 
yew trees in churchyards, was kept up long after the reason of its com- 
mencement was forgotten. Perhaps it was continued on account of the 
dark evergreen foliage of the yew being thought appropriate to the solemn 
sadness of the home of the dead. Beneath one of those trees at Guilsfield 
there is a curious epitaph which discovers its age. This tree, however, 
appears much younger than its companions :— 

“* Here lyeth y® body of Rich*: Jones, of Maysgwyn, Gent., who was 
intered December y* 10“: 1707, aged 90. 

Under this yew tree 

buried he would bee, 
for his father and he 
planted this yew tree. 

““* Now, if we suppose this Richard Jones to have been fourteen years 
old when he assisted his father in planting the yew tree, it would thus 
have been done in the year 1631, before bows and arrows were disused. 
And if the yew tree was ten years old when it was put in the ground, and 
they grow so slowly that it would then have been but a very small tree, it 
must at this present time (1837) be two hundred and sixteen years old, 
yet it is not at all decayed, 

‘** An arrow is a straight stick, with a barb at one end and a feather at 
the other, The feather is so placed as to balance the arrow in its flight 
through the air, and the steel barb is shaped like a fish hook, with this 
difference, that it has two of these backward points or barbs; so that if it 
enters the flesh, it caunot be pulled out without tearing it dreadfully. 
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To render it more deadly, the point was sometimes dipped in poison before. 
hand, and this usage is still practised among some of the wild Indian 
tribes. 

*“¢T remember,” said Lewis, “the story of King Edward the First 
being struck by a poisoned arrow in the Crusades or Holy war, and his 
wife, Queen Eleanor, saved his life by sucking the poison from the 
wound. 

‘«* You are a good boy to remember so well what you read. I believe 
that was quite true.’ ”’ 


Then follows some notices of other instruments of war, of how 
William the Conqueror contrived to reach Harold and his men, 
when all means had failed of attacking them in their entrenchments, 
ramparts, &c. Lewis then asks— 


««* What is the cross-bow ? 

« «It is a short but strong bow, generally made of steel, having a stock 
attached to the middle of it; this stock has a groove in it for the arrow, and 
notches to receive and hold the string when it is drawn into its place by 
means of a winch and rack work, for the steel of which the cross-bow is 
made is much too strong to be bent by the unassisted strength of a man’s 
hand. When the arrow is to be shot, the string is slipped from its notch 
by a kind of button on the side of the stock. 

‘¢« T wish you would let me have a bow and arrow to shoot with, Papa. 

“¢ Well, if you will promise not to aim at anything but birds as they 
fly, I will make you a bow and arrow as soon as you please. Come with 
me to my carpenter’s bench. When you are a little older you shall have 
a hammer and chisel of your own, and learn to drive a nail and use the glue- 
pot. All useful knowledge is advantageous, and no gentleman should be 
too proud to acquire it, or too lazy to practise it in case of necessity. I re- 
member, at sea, being reduced to the expedient of washing and ironing my 
own shirt; and we had once a lady of quality on board, who, being the wife 
of a naval officer, and having experienced many rough chances and changes 
of fortune, obliged her daughters to starch and iron their own muslin trim- 
mings, and to learn the art of getting up plain linen. 

“ « And, I will venture to say, added Lewis’s Mamma, ‘ that, although these 
ladies are now the grace and ornament of high life, they will always reflect 
upon those duties with satisfaction, and honour the parent who taught them 
that to be prepared against adversity, by exercising the meaner arts of life, 
is not incompatible with the acquirement of graceful accomplishments and 
elegant attainments.””’ 

There is nothing forced, pedantic, or trifling in all this—nothing 
which a child who is able to read and understand a story about 
Cinderella and Goody T'wo-shoes would not delight to know. But 
a vast number of other topics are handled with equal skill. Chapter 
second treats of the “ Peopling of Britain and King Arthur,” in 
which discussions the condition of the ancient Britons and the inva- 
sions of the Romans fall to be described. Where Arthur, Romance, and 
Ghost-stories are handled, care is taken not to mislead the young 
listeners into a belief of fabulous or superstitious traditions. 
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« Rushes—Man-Of-War Bird — Missletoe—Pedigree” afford 


opportunities for stories which draw upon natural history, and anti- 
quities. Here is a specimen— 

«One fine evening in summer, Lewis and his Mamma took a walk in 
the fields. Lewis’s little basket was soon filled with butter-cups, daisies, 
quaking-grass, and the round feathery seed of the dandelion, which he 
blew off with the strongest breath he could muster, counting one, two, 
three, and so on, for the hour of the day; these he called clocks. 

««¢ Did you ever observe,’ said Mrs. Campbell, ‘ how curiously the leaf 
of that plant is notched at the edges. The French call it Dent-de-Lion, 
or Lion’s Tooth, which we have but little corrupted into Dandelion. 
The leaves, when young, are greatly prized by the Swiss and also by the 
American, as a vegetable, and are cooked like spinach. .Some persons, 
too, are fond of them in salad as a bitter. Here is a leaf which resembles 
the dock, but its taste is quite sour: this is sorrel, which is also used in 
salad. But come along, we shall find some wild strawberries in the 


wood.’ 

“ As they walked along, Mamma pointed out several wild plants that 
were used by the Ancient Britons medicinally, before they were acquainted 
with drugs; and told him that others, such as the vervain, which gene. 
rally grows on the hard ground of roadsides, were used as charms in their 
superstitious practices ; that the earliest islanders who painted their skins 
to make them appear terrible in battle, extracted the blue dye for this 
purpose from the woad (isatis tinctoria), which bears a little yellow cru- 
ciform flower, and is sometimes found in cornfields and under hedges. 

“ They now followed a narrow path that led along the side of a wooded 
glen, through the bottom of which a clear brook murmured over a bed of 
rocks and pebbles. Amongst the green moss on the moist bank they met 
with a little clover-like leaf of a beautiful pale green, which is called wood- 
sorrel, or cuckoo’s bread and cheese: it has a pleasant acid flavour. Its 
delicate flowers had faded with the blue-bell and violet of the early spring ; 
but Lewis remembered its thin white petals veined with purple. He now 
scrambled up a bank where his keen eye discerned some ripe red straw- 
berries. ‘The basket was soon emptied of its field flowers to make room 
for the fruit, and he did not forget to carry some home for his little bro- 
ther, who was not old enough to walk so far himself. Ina wet part of the 
dingle, where a water-spring oozed through the coarse turf, they cut down 
a bundle of rushes to weave into baskets when they reached home, 

‘“‘* How should you like to eat your meat off rush-plates instead of 
china ones?’ said Mamma as she bound the rushes together. ‘ Before 
the introduction of earthenware into Britain, our ancestors had nothing 
better to serve their repasts upon than platters made of rushes or clean 
grass. At supper, broad thin cakes of bread were placed upon this rural 
equipage. The master and mistress did not sit down with their visitors, 
but stood near them to wait upon them and attend to their wants and 
wishes, while the harper, who was a pvet also, amused the party with some 
favourite national melody, accompanied by his voice. ‘The subject of his 
song was generally the glorious deeds of his countrymen in former days. 
The heroic lays kept up the spirit of enterprise and love of glory in the 
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hearts of the listeners, and fired many a youth with the desire of distin. 
guishing himself in battle by heroic actions. Thus, when their country 
was threatened by the invader, these young heroes rushed fearlessly on the 
foe, for they cared not for life if it was sacrificed in defence of their native 
land, as it was considered an honour of the highest degree to fall in the field 
of battle.’ 

‘“** How I should like to be a soldier, or a sailor like Papa, and to see all 
the countries and curious birds, and beasts, and fishes that he has seen, 
and that he often tells me about. I have heard him talk of a man-of-war 
bird. Oh! there he iscoming to meet us. I must run and ask him to tell 
me again what sort of a bird it is. Now, dear Papa, sit down on this tuft 
of moss under this great sycamore tree, and let me climb upon your knee, 
and you shall relate to me all about the man-of-war bird, and where you 
have seen it.’ | 

“ ¢T have seen it, my boy, in all the tropical or very hot countries that 
I have been in; and whenI was stationed in the Isle of Ascension, which 
is a solitary rock in the South Atlantic Ocean, [ had many opportunities 
of observing its habits. They never took the trouble of fishing for them- 
selves, unless they found their prey near the surface of the water; but 
when other sea-fowl, such as boobies, gannets, and sea-gulls, were return- 
ing home, having their pouches loaded with fish, this majestic bird would 
watch his opportunity, dart upon them, make them disgorge all their 
plunder, and then feast upon the spoil himself, suffering these poor fright- 
ened animals to fly home with empty bellies, or to return to their fishing 
employment again. It is, probably, from the fine spread of its large wings 
and the easy-sailing motion of its flight, that the sailors have given it the 
name of Man-of-war bird.’” 


Weeds, Flowers, the Leek, national emblems, and customs 
receive due discussion. Let us see to what use the Microscope is 
turned in the case of Little Lewis. 


‘* Next morning after breakfast our little friend took his parents into the 
garden to see how neatly he had weeded and raked it; for he had garden- 
_ tools of his own, and he knew weeds from flowers nearly as well as a grown 
person could do; indeed, he could distinguish many of the different plants 
by their leaves before they blossomed; and, before he was two years and a 
half old, there was scarcely a flower in the fields or hedges that he did not 
remember the name of; even at that early age, he would tell you the botani- 
cal term for every part of a flower. For instance, if you have plucked a 
brier-rose from the hedge, he knew that the pretty pink parts which formed 
the rose, were called petals, not leaves ; for the leaves were green, and grew 
upon the stem below the flower. The cluster of little yellow seeds like 
substances in the middle of the rose he knew were not seeds, but were called 
anthers, and these arthers, together with the threads or filaments on which 
they grew, formed the stamens ; he also knew that the yellow dust which he 
saw upon the anthers fell upon the pointals in the centre of the flower, and 
passed through them into the seed-vessel, where it helped to ripen the 
seeds that were within it. And why should not children be taught to 
know things by their right names at first? it is very unwise to put them 
off with an evasive answer to their questions. The first answer to their 
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early inquiries is seldom forgotten through life: care should be taken not 
only not to mislead or deceive a child, but not to decline answering its 
little inquiries. They are, in fact, capable of comprehending a great deal 
more than people in general imagine; and as their perceptions are very 
acute, and their desire for knowledge more eager than in after years, when 
the novelty of discovery has been removed by experience, it is wise to take 
advantage of the moment. 

«<« Look, dear Lewis,’ said Mamma, ‘ at the yellow centre of this pretty 
daisy which is just opening. Do you think these little yellow knobs are 
stamens?’ 

«*T suppose so, Mamma.’ 

« * Now here is one which is more fully blown: take Papa's pocket-mi- 
croscope and examine it.’ 

‘Lewis was all delight at the new and surprising beauties which the mi- 
croscope discovered, and exclaimed, ‘ Well, I never looked attentively at a 
daisy before. Pray look, Mamma, all these little yellow things which I 
took for stamens are so many beautiful tiny flowers. I think 1 never will 
pass over any thing so carelessly again. Ah! now I can see them plainly 
without the glass.’ 

«« That,’ said his mother, ‘is merely because you now know what to look 
for, you saw them as well before as now; but “‘ seeing you did not per- 
ceive,’ as many people do in more serious matters.’ 

« «Since you are determined to take a pleasure in these lovely works of 
the Creator, my dear boy you shall have a microscope for yourself. It will 
lead to many discoveries of the beauties and wonders of Nature, which 
your unassisted eye could not discover. You will find that the microscope 
exposes in a striking manner the inferiority of the most refined and labori- 
ous works of man to those of God. You have seen how much more highly 
finished and richly furnished the little daisy is than you took it to be; and 
the more powerful the magnifier, the more numerous are the beauties dis- 
closed by it. But now examine this fine cambric handkerchief, and you 
will observe how coarse and irregular its texture appears; yet this is one of 
the most exquisitely delicate specimens of art.’ 

“* Dear me! it looks like the coarse cloth that my pinbefores are made 
of. I shall never be tired of looking through this microscope. But pray 
see these lazy daisies that are sleeping in the shade, their eyes are not open 
yet; still I think they are prettier when closed, as we see the rosy red co- 
lour on their petals, which we lose when they are open, the upper side being 
almost always white.’ ” 


Animals abounding in Wales, anecdotes of their instincts, their 
susceptibility of pain, the ferocious creatures that have in the course 
of civilization been rooted out of the country, aptly suggest them- 
selves to the colloquists. The father has a good deal to communicate 
about the migrations of birds; for example— 

** But it is not birds only which migrate or change their residence, 
Fish and insects are observed todo 8o. Rats also migrate. The great 
Norway rats travel in astonishing multitudes. The land-crabs of the 
Bahamas and of most tropical countries march regularly about April or 
May to the sea-side, in a body of some millions ata time. Bees are some- 
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times found by sailors at a great distance from land, but they may be 
blown off in a storm.’ 

*“*Qne day, when out at sea,’ continued the captaiu, ‘and man 
leagues from the land, I was surprised to see a bee fly into the midship- 
man’s berth. Knowing that the poor wanderer must have been for a long 
time on the wing, and of course hungry and tired enough, I coaxed it to 
perch on my finger to eat a bit of sugar. The welcome appearance of 
food banished its natural fear, and the little creature devoured the sweets 
with such industry that I renewed the supply, and continued to feed it fre- 
quently from this time. It would come at my call, perch upon my finger, 
and clean itself like a bird, and it certainly gave me a decided prefer- 
ence among my messmates, I felt a sort of affection for my foundling, 
and when I left the ship, I took especial care to commit it to the charge 
of one who seemed to take an interest in the little adventurer.’ 

««¢ And pray, sir, what became of it ?’ said two or three voices at once. 

‘¢* 7 am sorry to say I never had an opportunity of hearing of it after- 
wards. New duties and important engagements left me no leisure to 
think of the bee. Were sailors to grieve after pets or even friends whom 
they may never see again, they would always be lamenting, and totally 
unfit to go through the rough work which is daily cut out for them. In- 
deed, my boys, when a sailor ‘ nails his colours to the mast,’ that is, when 
he devotes himself resolutely to his profession, he must acquire more or 
less a recklessness of yesterday, and consent to subdue many of the do- 
mestic feelings and tender recollections of home, and devote almost all 
his thoughts with energetic application to the service of his country. If 
he does this in good faith, and with that entire cheerfulness and hearti- 
ness which alone can ensure success in a sea life, he may be sure that, 
even if he do not succeed in the precise object at which he aimed, he will 
in the end be a far happier man than if he had been born to wealth and 
indulged in idleness.” ’ 


Is this in the ordinary style of books for children? Or is it 
unwholesome for them? We think not. But we must hasten to 
notice, that heroes, ancient kings, national disasters, and many 
things of historical note, call forth a corresponding warmth anil 
elevation of description. There is a delightful chapter on “ Welsh 
Harpers,” which, we understand, did not appear in the first edition. 
Its introduction at the suggestion of the editor must convince the 
reader that the authoress has stores enough in reserve, and that it will 
be a subject of regret if she refrain from contributing more to the 
amusement and instruction of the young. ‘The chapter last referred 
to, however, is too long to let it have justice in our pages. We, in 
its stead, quote some statements connected with Cairns, which being 
in Welsh, Carnedd, leads, as in other parts of the work, to clever 
little dissertations on the meaning and derivation of certain common 
and striking words or phrases. ‘Thus the Mother says a Cairn is 

A heap of stones raised over the body of a warrior slain in battle, by 
each passer-by throwing a stone, as a tribute to the hero’s memory, on the 
heap. They were also thrown together in this manner over the body of a 
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malefactor as a token of execration, and hence arise the two following 
proverbs so very different in their intention. 

« A Highlander, wishing to pay the highest compliment to his bene- 
factor, says, ‘ Currt my doch er do charne :’ ‘ Iwill add a stone to your 
cairn :’ meaning, I will do all possible honour to your memory. 

«The Welsh proverb, on the other hand, says,‘ Carn ar dy ben ;’ ‘A 
carn on your head ;’ or woe betide thee. From the word catrn, or earn, 
comes carnage, slaughter, literally for the cairn.” 


We have afterwards a curious account of the opening of a carnedd, 
by Dr. W. Owen Pughe, author of the Welsh and English Dic- 
tionary. The circumstances related, Mrs. Campbell informs the 
reader, were communicated to her by the venerable antiquarian in 
1834, when he was in his 76th year. The letter evinces the ardour 
of the writer’s mind, even at that age, and furnishes another instance 
of the attractions which the things which tell of olden times offer to 
our nature. 


««¢ Dear Mapbam, 

““¢T have news for you which will make the ears of your friends the 
Modern Athenians tingle, because the discovery announced did not origi- 
nate in the ‘ Land o’ cakes.’ 

«« About the beginning of November a field about half a mile from 
the town of Mold (in Flintshire), had a great carneed upon it, which the 
occupier of the ground wanted to clear away. 

“ ¢ He did carry away about 400 cart-loads of stones, and the man found 
something which turned out to be a Jorica or corslet of gold, of the purity 
of our present coin. It weighed sixty sovereigns, and therefore it could 
only be worn for a grand effect, as a dress for state occasions, unless it 
could have been lined with strong leather as a defence in combat. It was 
embossed of a simple pattern all over it, something like the work on a 
fire-fender, only not perforated. Only think! The Athenians, as well 
as our Saxon historians here, have considered us among the mountains 
as a pack of savages, and that a golden cors/et would have ill become the 
chieftain of such a set. 

“*T shall now tell you of the value of such a corslet, which may be 
done by referring to the ancient laws of Wales, (now publishing under the 
Government commission. ) 

“‘*In these laws the average price of a cow was five shillings, and 
allowing for the difference in the value of money, a cow would now cost 
about ten pounds. Then a pound at that time would buy four cows, and 
the ten pounds would buy forty cows, and sixty sovereigns would be the 
value of 240 cows, #. e. £2400! Why, William the 1V. would envy such 
a waistcoat, would he not? 

“«T presume, dear Madam, that I can tell you the name of the proud 
chieftain that was the owner of this splendid memorial of British anti- 
quity, 

“*So long as the Romans kept their sway over Britain, the Cymry 
burned their dead. Asa proofin my own knowledge, we have the urn 
containing the ashes of Bronwen, (the aunt of the illustrious Caractacus, 
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taken out of a carnedd in 1813, on the side of the river Alaw in Angle. 
sey), and now about to be deposited in the British Museum.’ 

“* And when the Romans left us, we deposited the dead in a tumulus 
being (where there were loose stones) a heap accumulated by the friends 
of the deceased each bringing a stone or stones, and throwing them into 
the heap. 

“¢ And again, on the spread of Christianity, that is, about the beginnin 
of the sixth century, interments at the churches took place. So the middle 
of the era of carnedd interments was about A.D. 500.’ 

«In this period lived a renowned warrior called Benlli Gawr, and his 
domicile was about the present Mold, and his hill-fort was on the highest 
of the Clwydian range, nearly due west of Mold, and about half-way 
between Ruthin and Mold; and the hill on which the remains are, is 
called Moel Benlli, or the conical hill of Benlli. It is a conspicuous object 
from Mold, Ruthin, and Denbigh. 

«“¢ Then Behlli being lord of that district, A.D, 500, I infer that he was 
owner of the corslet. Before I end, I must infurm you of a very remark- 
able thing in respect to the carnedd where the corslet was found. There 
are ghost tales about the neighbourhood, as the peopte being frightened 
by a celain aur, (golden corse,) in which the ghost appears often standing 
on the tumulus, and so they give it the name of Tomen yr Elyllon, (The 
Tumulus of the Goblins.) 

“*‘ What renders this so remarkable is, that such a traditional memorial 
is positive proof that people present at the burial must have seen the gol- 
den corslet at the time, and thus the object must have been traditionally 
preserved for about 1400 years, though turned into a ghost story.’ 

““*7T remain, dear Madam, yours respectfully, 
“© W. OwEN PuGueE.’” 


The story of “ Llewelyn and his Dog” was perhaps never more 
simply and pathetically told than by the father in these dialogues. 
We must quote it in more shapes than one, to show how fondly our 
authoress has dwelt upon the theme. 


“You must first be told that there isin Carnarvonshire a pretty village 
situated in a secluded and romantic little valley, and is called Beddgelert 
or Gelert’s Grave. There was no village there in the time cf Llewelyn, 
but he had a house there, to which he brought his family in the hunting 
season. 

« About the year 1205, Llewelyn had married the daughter of John 
king of England, who made him a present of a fine greyhound called 
Gelert; but one day, when the Welsh prince and his nobles were all 
mounted for the chase, and the pack were impatiently waiting to be led 
off, the dog could not be found; so they set off without him, and after a 
hard run returned home. The prince, as was his custom after an absence, 
however short, went immediately into his nursery to kiss his little baby ; 
but imagine his horror on beholding the cradle overturned, the bed- 
clothes tossed about the floor and smeared with blood—but no child to be 
seen ! 

‘«* His favourite Gelert, who, as I told you, had been missing from the 
field that day, now sprang forward to welcome his master; but as his jaws 
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were dripping with blood, the prince, naturally concluding, on seeing him 

in this condition, that the dog had killed his child, perhaps devoured him, 

drew his dagger from his side, and, in the heat of his rage, stabbed the 
oor animal to the heart!’ 

** Why should you say poor dog, Papa? I think he deserved to be 
killed.’ 

«Stop a little, and you shall hear the rest of the story.’ 

«The noise of Gelert’s cries brought the queen and her attendants into 
the room, and in the greatest anxiety and distress they turned over the 
confused heaps of bedding and bed-clothes that covered the floor, in the 
hopes of finding some remains of their lost infant. And what do you 
think they saw upon lifting up a light blanket ?” 

“ «Tam afraid of asking you, Papa, but I wonder you should look so 
merry, for I can hardly help crying to think of the dear little baby. Do 
pray tell me what they saw ?’ 

‘««¢ Well, on raising this accidental covering, what should they see, but 
the pretty little child sleeping in safety, and looking, as it was wont, rosy, 
and innocent, and beautiful ! ’ 

‘‘ Here Lewis’s tears, which had been ready to start for sorrow, now 
rolled down his cheek for joy: he brushed them off with his little hand, 
and turned away his head, as if ashamed of his Papa seeing them, who per- 
ceiving that the boy’s heart was too full to permit to venture an observa- 
tion, continued his story. : 

«On a further search, Llewelyn discovered amongst the clothes the 
dead body of a wolf all torn and bloody, but still warm. This horrid spec- 
tacle disclosed the truth of the whole story. The noble dog Gelert had 
probably been in chase of this frightful animal while the hunters were as- 
sembling for the field, and had seized him by the throat at the very mo- 
ment when he was making a spring at the child, whose cradle was over- 
turned in the contest; and if the little thing slipped gently from it, it is 
not improbable that he was removed during a sound sleep without being 
awakened. Now, do you think, my boy, that the poor dog deserved to be 
killed ?’ 

“* Oh no, Papa. How sorry Prince Llewelyn must have been for de- 
stroying such a faithful dog, when he found he had saved the life of his 
darling baby!" 

‘«¢ This story,’ continued the father, ‘ should teach us never to give way 
to the impulse of rage and passion, but always to wait till we have in- 
quired into the cause of evil appearances before we act upon them. Rea- 
son was given to man to controul his passions ; when, therefore, we allow 
our passion to subdue our reason, we abandon our character of sensible 
beings, and act like real madmen, only without their excuse.’ 

«* Llewelyn did bewail most sincerely this rash destruction of his faith- 
ful companion and favourite; and, as a tribute to his memory, he not 
only built a church over the grave of Gelert, but also erected a monastery 
near the place as a pious offering of gratitude to Divine Providence for 
saving hischild. In a short time a small hamlet or village was raised, 
and the place took the name of Beddgelert, or Gelert’s Grave. Travel- 
lers in Wales always make this little spot an‘object of interest, and here 
procure a guide for Snowdon, the ascent to which is easier on this side 
than on any other.’” 

VOL. 11. (1837). No. Iv. P P 
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Gelert’s Grave is made the subject of some very sweet and tender 
verses, which conclude the Tales, while Llewelyn, his child, and his 
dead dog form the subject of a striking lithograph which figures as 
a frontispiece. The following are some of the verses alluded to :— 


‘The weary hunters now were spread 
In troops across the moor; 
‘ Another day, God will,’ they said, ' 
‘ We’ll make the chase more sure.’ 
«* And many a merry tale they told 
Of legendary lore, 
Of giants grim and heroes bold, 
That lived in days of yore. 
*‘ In jocund band thus hied they on,— 
‘Where is our master, then ?”’ 
Llewelyn seeks his cottage lone, 
Far in the woody glen. 
‘¢ Where wife beloved and children dear, 
Sole tenants of the vale, 
Are wont, with smiles and quiet cheer, 
His wish’d return to hail. 
‘** Llewelyn came—the room he sought 
Where slept his infant heir. 
Ah! hapless man, he little thought 
What change would meet him there. 
** Confusion all—the cradle bed 
O’erturn’d, besprent with blood— 
And, luckless sight! with jaws all red, 
Beside it Gelert stood. 
“* Gelert! hast thou devour’d my child?’ 
The frantic father cried ; 
Then drew his sword with anger wild, 
And plung’d it in his side. 
* The faithful creature as he fell, 
Lick’d his master’s feet, 
Then gave one piteous dying yell, | 
That pierc’d the whole retreat. | 
“* But what is that soul-stirring noise ? 
That shrill awakening cry, 
Like spirit from the dead ?—a voice | 
That tells of bliss gone by ?— | 
“Yethark! Again! It is my boy! | 
Where art thou, cherub, where ? | 
He moves! he lives! What joy! what joy! 
My lost one, art thou there >— 
‘* Safe and unhurt !—that sparkling eye 
Beams like the blaze of heaven 
On sons of immortality 
When sorrow’s chains are riven.’ : 
‘*‘ There, where the clothes were lightly thrown, 
In slumber unmolested, 
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Till waked by Gelert’s dying groan, 
The little sleeper rested. 

“ Llewelyn’s first high transport o’er, 
He search’d with anxious care 

The blood-stain’d heaps that strew’d the floor, 
To find if aught were there 

“That could unveil the mystery ; 
When lo! beneath the bed, 

With snarling fangs clench’d horribly, 
A hideous wolf lay dead. 

“* Ah! faithful dog ! too late I see 
The tale of bloody strife ; 

Thy courage, thy fidelity, 
Have saved my darling’s life. 

“ A pions monument I’ll rear, 
In memory of the brave; 

And passers by will drop a tear 
On faithful Gelert’s grave.’ ” 


We have already referred to the plan and the subjects which cha- 
racterize the ‘ Catechism.” It goes back to the most remote historical 
notices of Wales, bringing them down to the time of Henry the 
Eighth, when the country was incorporated with England by Act of 
Parliament. The questions and answers are so applicable and well 
selected, and the facts dwelt upon, in many cases are so happily 
illustrated by the Tales, as to render the work both a useful school 
book, and a parlour study or entertainment. 





Art. X.—A Letter on the Annexation of Texas to the United States. 
By Wituiam E. Caannine, D.D. London: John Green. 


Were the facts and principles which this pamphlet discusses merel 
of a political character, or confined to a consideration of the relations 
in regard to international government, as these exist between two 
republics, we should not do more than give a slight notice of it ; in 
which notice, however, we should feel ourselves bound to speak of 
the soaring eloquence of thought and of language which distinguishes 
its reasoning even on the limited subjects referred to. But when it 
is found that the Letter treats of some of the gravest questions in 
reference to public and national morais, as well as the first principles 
of legislation ; that it unfolds in a most masterly style certain great 
and eternal truths, and that it irresistibly pleads in behalf of the 
clearest interests of humanity, a literary journal would neglect its 
duty and some of its appropriate spheres, were it merely to announce 
the publication and the general import of its contents. 

In this Letter the powerful intellect and the expansive and 
enlightened philanthropy of Dr. Channing shine with a breadth of 
brightness which have never been surpassed in any of his _ 
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efforts. The reading of it affords the mind a noble and exalted 
occupation, the consciousness of which must ever confer a delight of 
the most permanent description. The “ thoughts on the evils of a 
spirit of Conquest, and on Slavery,” which flow from the author’s 
rich and Christianized soul, are wonderfully beautiful, while many of 
them are original as to the use to which they are put. Beside these, 
a good deal is said of the impolicy of annexing Texas to the 
United States, and also of the injustice offthe proceeding, inasmuch 
as it is a violation of rights both tacit and expressed ; to some of 
the views in the reasoning on these last-mentioned points we shall 
first of all direct attention. 

Dr. Channing arranges his thoughts on the subject of his Letter, 
which is addressed to the Hon. Henry Clay, under certain distinct 
heads, in order that his views may be the more clearly and fully 
understood. His firstargument against annexing Texas to the United 
States, is in the criminality of the revolt which threatens to sever 
that country from Mexico. ‘ On this subject,” says he, “ our citi- 
zens need light,” for a doctrine prevails amongst them that the 
Texan insurrection is a struggle for freedom, and resembles that of 
their own in regard to England. He shows, however, that this pre- 
tence is hollow, and that the parallel supposed does in no respect 
exist. Upon the question of grievances, he maintains that a hand- 
ful of persons belonging to a suburb of London might just as reason- 
ably fly to arms to vindicate certain claims which the great majority 
of the municipal or national community denied them, as that the 
Texans, who are only as a drop in the bucket compared with the 
Mexican population, should by violence sever themselves from the 
republic. But even this handful of Texans were far from being 
unanimous as to the revolt. Besides, who were the revolters ? 
Chiefly the citizens of the United States, a nation in amity with 
Mexico. “These foreigners, to be sure, after settling in Texas, might 
feel their principles at variance on religious questions, for instance, 
with those established in their adopted country ; but what right had 
they to go with open eyes into such a country and then complain of 
its laws and institutions? Again, the causes which have led to the 
revolt are disgraceful ; an unprincipled spirit of land speculation, a 
system of gambling on an immense scale, being the real source of 
the contest, the injustice, and the bloodshed that has followed. 

Among the causes of revolt mentioned and explained by Dr. 
Channing, there is one which particularly deserves to be considered, 
and this was the resolution to throw Texas open to slaveholders 
and slaves. ‘“‘ Mexico,” says the author, “ at the moment of throw- 
ing off the Spanish yoke, gave a noble testimony of her loyalty to 
free principles, by decreeing ‘that no person thereafter should be 
born a slave, or introduced as such into the Mexican States ; that 
all slaves then held should receive stipulated wages, and be subject 
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to no punishment but on trial and judgment by the magistrate.’ 
The subsequent acts of the government carried out fully these con- 
stitutional provisions.”” Think of a nation which, like America, 
boasts of its civilization and its freedom striving*to introduce and 
perpetuate slavery in a part of a republic far behind it in its gene- 
ral enlightenment !—for one of the great incentives to the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, cherished in those parts of the 
Union which have been most eager for its accomplishment, viz. the 
southern and western or slave-holding States, was, that a new mar- 
ket might be opened for slaves, and an extended sphere for slavery. 
The dismembering of a neighbouring republic, that slaveholders 
and dealers might overspread a region which had been consecrated 
to a free population, is a dreadful charge; but is no less just and 
true than it is dreadful. Connected with this subject, we shall after- 
wards have more to say and to quote. In the meanwhile Dr. 
Channing says, with the magnanimous eloquence that he commands, 
“‘ Some crimes, by their magnitude, have a touch of the sublime; 
and to this dignity the seizure of Texas by our citizens is entitled. 
Modern times,” continues he, “ furnish no example of individual 
rapine on so grand a scale. It is nothing less than a robbery of a 
realm. ‘The pirate seizes a ship. The colonists and their coad- 
jutors can satisfy themselves with nothing short of an empire.” 

Such are some of the ideas which Dr. Channing expresses as to 
the criminality of the revolt and the parties who have fostered it. 
He next addresses himself to the question, Are the United States 
prepared to enter on a career of encroachment, spoliation, and war ? 
for he maintains that the seizure of Texas will not stand alone, 
and that it will be linked by an iron necessity to long-continued 
deeds of rapine and blood. Upon this point, as on several others, 
his arguments are as stinging as they are earnest and cogent. He 
charges his country with a criminal appetite for extended territory. 
There is no people on earth on whom the ties of local attachment 
sit so loosely. Gain! gain! has hitherto been the cry of America ; 
and in its greediness the red man has suffered dreadfully, justice 
and humanity being alike sacrificed to this avaricions spirit. But 
the wilderness and its occupants, it would seem, are not sufficient 
to gorge this craving ; for a new proof to the many that exist, that 
cupidity. is not to be appeased by gratification, is offered in the case 
of the land speculators of Texas, the annexation of which will be 
but the beginning of conquests, that, unless arrested and beaten 
back by a just and kind Providence, will stop only at the isthmus 
of Darien. ‘ Our Eagle,” exclaims the author, “ will whet, not 
gorge, its appetite on its first victim, and will snuff a more tempt- 
ing quarry, more alluring blood, in every new region that opens 
southward.” 

If justice or humanity have no weight or value in the eyes of the 
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Americans ; if Congress is about to receive from her native-born 
pirates the gift of Texas, in respect of dominion, which so many 
clamour for, and are at this moment exerting their utmost endea- 
vours to secure, it is to be hoped, and it is probable, that the kind 
Providence, invoked by Dr. Channing, will raise up on the part of 
Mexico such opposition and reprisals as may well caution the 
usurpers ; for the insulted nation is strong enough to make war a 
dear and bloody game—strong in her hatred, if not in her fortresses 
and skill. Ifthe United States are insensible to that noble ambi- 
tion which delights in conquests that consist in pouring In upon a 
neighbouring nation improvements and knowledge, so as to lift it 
to an equal pitch of happiness with that enjoyed by the subduing 
power, it is to be hoped that the less worthy motives which arise 
from fear on the part of the aggressors for their own safety may 
operate wholesomely. 

Dr. Channing, with his accustomed force and clearness, points 
out, at the same time, that the legislative annexation of Texas to 
the United States would embroil the latter with the powers in 
Europe, especially with England, both on account of her moral and 
political interests. Part of what he advances on these points is so 
complimentary to our national measures, whilst others of the cir- 
cumstances therein suggested are so creditable to his judgment and 
foresight, that we must quote his precise words. 


‘England is a privileged nation. On one part of her history she can 
look with unmixed self-respect. With the exception of the promulgation 
of Christianity, I] know not a moral effort so glorious, as the long, pain- 
ful, victorious struggle of her philanthropists against that concentration 
of all horrors, cruelties, and crimes—the slave-trade. Next to this, her 
recent Emancipation Act is the most signal expression afforded by our 
times of the progress of civilization and a purer Christianity. Other na- 
tions have won imperishable honours by heroic struggles for their own 
rights. But there was wanting the example of a nation espousing, with 
disinterestedness, and amidst great obstacles, the rights of those who had 
no claim but that of a common humanity, the rights of the most fallen of 
the race. Great Britain, loaded with an unprecedented debt and with a 
grinding taxation, contracted a new debt of a hundred million dollars, to 
give freedom, not to Englishmen, but to the degraded African. This 
was not an act of policy, not a work of statesmen. Parliament but re- 
gistered the edict of the people. ‘The English nation, with one heart and 
one voice, under a strong Christian impulse, and without distinction of 
rank, sex, party, or religious names, decreed freedom to the slave. I 
know not that history records a national act so disinterested, so sublime. 
In the progress of ages, England’s naval triumphs will shrink into a more 
and more narrow space in the records of our race. This moral triumph 
will fill a broader, brighter page. Is not England, representing as she 
does in this case the civilized world, authorized, and even bound, to re- 
monstrate, in the name of humanity and religion, against a measure by 
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which the great work for which she has so long toiled is to be indefinitely 
postponed. ; ; 

‘‘ But England has a political as well as moral interest in this question. 
By the annexation of Texas we shall approach her liberated colonies ; we 
shall build up a power in her neighbourhood to which no limits can be 
prescribed. By adding Texas to our acquisition of Florida, we shall do 
much toward girdling the Gulf of Mexico; and I doubt not that some of 
our politicians will feel as if our mastery in that sea were sure. The 
West Indian Archipelago, in which the European is regarded as an in- 
truder, will, of course, be embraced in our ever-growing scheme of em- 
pire. In truth, collision with the West Indies will be the most certain 
effect of the extension of our power in that quarter. The example which 
they exhibit of African freedom, of the elevation of the coloured racé to 
the rights of men, is of all influences the most menacing to slavery at the 
south. It must grow continually more perilous. These islands, unless 
interfered with from abroad, seem destined to be nurseries of civilization 
and freedom to the African race. The white race must melt more and 
more before the coloured, if both are left to free competition. The Eu- 
ropeans, unnerved by the climate, and forming but a handful of the po- 
pulation, cannot stand before the African, who revels in the heat of the 
tropics, and is to develope under it all his energies. Will a slave-holding 
people, spreading along the shores of the Mexican Gulf, cultivate friendly 
sentiments towards communities whose whole history will be a bitter re- 
proach to their institutions, a witness against their wrongs, and whose 
ardent sympathies will be enlisted in the cause of the slave? Cruel, fe- 
rocious conflicts must grow from this neighbourhood of hostile principles, 
of communities regarding one another with unextinguishable hatred. 
All the islands of the Archipelago will have cause to dread our power ; 
but none so much as the emancipated. Is it not more than possible, that 
wars, having for an object the subjugation of the coloured race, the destruc- 
tion of this tempting example of freedom, should spring from the pro- 
posed extension of our dominion along the Mexican Gulf ?” 


Many statesman-like views on the probability of being embroiled 
in war not only with Mexico but Europe through the usurpation 
referred to, are advanced and elucidated by our author, and he con- 
cludes this part of the subject by the solemn and impressive utter- 
ance, that ‘“‘ A nation provoking war by cupidity, by encroachment, 
and above all by efforts to propagate the curse of slavery, is alike 
false to itself, to God, and tothe human race.” 

We have now arrived at that branch of the subject where Dr. 
Channing enters upon points that particularly deserve our attention, 
and upon which, with absorbing power and unsurpassed sweep of 
argument, he expatiates. The strongest of his objections to the 
annexing of Texas tothe United States consists in this, that it tends 
to enlarge the boundaries of slavery, and to perpetuate its existence. 
He speaks calmly and plainly ; he seems also to feel that his lan- 
guage will give offence to not a few of his fellow-citizens, which is 
paying them no great compliment. By the annexation, he says, 
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“Slavery will be spread over regions to which it is now impossible to 
set limits. Texas, I repeat it, is but the first step of aggressions. I trust, 
indeed, that Providence will beat back and humble our cupidity and am- 
bition. But one guilty success is often suffered to be crowned, as men 
call it, with greater, in order that a more awful retribution may at length 
vindicate the justice of God, and the rights of the oppressed. Texas, 
smitten with slavery, will spread the infection beyonc herself. We know 
that the tropical regions have been found most propitious to this pesti- 
lence; nor can we promise ourselves that its expulsion from them for a 
season forbids its return. By annexing Texas, we may send this scourge 
to a distance, which, if now revealed, would appal us, and through these 
vast regions every cry of the injured will invoke wrath on our heads. 

« By this act, slavery will be perpetuated in the old States aswell as spread 
over new. It is well known, that the soil of some of the old States has 
become exhausted by slave cultivation. Their neighbourhood to commu- 
nities which are flourishing under free labour, forces on them perpetual 
arguments for adopting this better system. They now adhere to slavery, 
not on account of the wealth which it extracts from the soil, but because 
it furnishes men and women to be sold in newly settled and more southern 
districts. It is by slaye-breeding and slave-selling that these States sub- 
sist. ‘Take away from them a foreign market, and slavery would die. 
Of consequence, by opening a new market it is prolonged and invigo- 
rated. By annexing Texas, we shall not only create it where it does not 
exist, but breathe new life into it where its end seemed to be near. States 
which might and ought to throw it off, will make the multiplication of 
slaves their great aim and chief resource. 

‘* Nor is the worst told. AsI have before intimated,—and it cannot be 
too often repeated,—we shall not only quicken the domestic slave-trade ; 
we shall give a new impulse to the foreign. ‘This indeed we have pro- 
nounced in our laws to be felony; but we make our laws cobwebs when 
we offer to rapacious men strong motives for their violation. Opena 
market for slaves in an unsettled country, with a sweep of sea-coast, and 
at such a distance from the seat of government that laws may be evaded 
with impunity, and how can you exclude slaves from Africa? It is well 
known that cargoes have been landed in Louisiana. What is to drive 
them from Texas? In incorporating this region with the Union to make 
it a slave country, we send the kidnapper to prow! through the jungles, 
and to dart, like a beast of prey, on the defenceless villages of Africa. 
We chain the helpless despairing victims; crowd them into the fetid, 
pestilential slave-ship; expose them to the unutterable cruelties of the 
middle passage, and, if they survive it, crush them with perpetual 
bondage. 

‘I now ask, whether, as a people, we are prepared to seize on a neigh- 
bouring territory for the end of extending slavery? I ask, whether, asa 
people, we can stand forth in the sight of God, in the sight of the nations, 


and adopt this atrocious policy? Sooner perish! Sooner be our name 
blotted out from the record of nations! 


It appears that there are some of the author’s fellow citizens who 
are so infatuated and stultified by their familiarity and callousness 
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regarding the evils of slavery, as to consider the arguments against 
them as a mere accident, a temporary gust of opinion,—an eddy in 
the current of human thought, a fashion to pass away with the pre- 
sent actors on the stage. With such blinded persons he remon- 
strates strongly, triumphantly maintaining that whoever studies 
modern history and the face of society with care, must discern a 
steady growing movement towards one most interesting result, viz., 
the elevation of the labouring classes. He presses this idea upon 
his countrymen, and successively appeals to their sense of duty, 
their reason, their generosity, their pride. He tells them, 


‘* Our mission is to elevate society through all its conditions ; to secure 
to every human being the means of progress; to substitute the govern- 
ment of equal laws for that of irresponsible individuals; to prove that, uuder 
popular institutions, the people may be carried forward ; that the multi- 
tude who toil are capable of enjoying the noblest blessings of the social 
state. The. prejudice that labour is a degradation, one of the worst pre- 
judices handed down from barbarous ages, is to receive here a practical 
refutation. The power of liberty to raise up the whole people—this is 
the great idea on which our institutions rest, and which is to be wrought 
out in our history. Shall a nation having such a mission abjure it, and 
even fight against the progress which it is specially called to promote ? 

“ The annexation of Texas, if it should be accomplished, would do 
much to determine the future history and character of this country. It 
is one of those measures which call a nation to pause, reflect, look for- 
ward, because their force is not soon exhausted. Many acts of govern- 
ment, intensely exciting at the moment, are yet of little importance, 
because their influence is too transient to leave a trace on history. A bad 
administration may impoverish a people at home, or cripple its energies 
abroad, for a year ormore. But such wounds heal soon. A young peo- 
ple soon recruits its powers, and starts forward with increased impulse 
after the momentary suspension of its activity. The chief interest of a 
people lies in measures which, making perhaps little noise, go far to fix its 
character, to determine its policy and fate for ages, to decide its rank 
among nations. A fearful responsibility rests on those who originate or 
control these pregnant acts. The destiny of millions is in their hands. 
The execration of millions may fall on their heads. Long after present 
excitements shall have passed away, long after they and their generation 
shall have vanished from the earth, the fruits of their agency will be 
reaped. Such a measure is that of which I now write. It will commit 
us to a degrading policy, the issues of which lie beyond human foresight. 
In opening to ourselves vast regions, through which we may spread 
slavery, and in spreading it for this among other ends, that the slave- 
holding States may bear rule in the national councils, we make slavery the 
predominant interest of the State. We make it the basis of power, the 
spring or guide of public measures, the object for which the revenues, 
strength, and wealth of the country, are to be exhausted. Slavery will be 
branded on our front as the great idea, the prominent feature of the country. 


We shall renounce our high calling as a people, and accomplish the lowest 
destiny to which a nation can be bound. 
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“ And are we prepared for this degradation? Are we prepared to couple 
with the name of our country the infamy of deliberately spreading slavery? 
and especially of spreading it through regions from which the wise and 
humane legislation of a neighbouring republic had excluded it? We call 
Mexico a semi-barbarous people; and yet we talk of planting slavery where 
Mexico would not suffer it to live. What American will not blush to lift 
his head in Europe, if this disgrace shall be fastened on hiscountry? Let 
other calamities, if God so will, come on us; let us be steeped in poverty ; 
let pestilence stalk through our land ; let famine thin our population; let 
the world join hands against our free institutions, and deluge our shores 
with blood ;—all this can be endured: a few years of industry and peace 
will recruit our wasted numbers, and spread fruitfulness over our deso- 
lated fields; but a nation devoting itself to the work of spreading and 
perpetuating slavery, stamps itself with a guilt and shame which genera- 
tions may not be able to efface. The plea on which we have rested, 
that slavery was not our choice, but a sad necessity bequeathed us by our 
fathers, will avail us no longer. The whole guilt will be assumed by 
ourselves,” 


By his expressed fears, that the annexation of Texas will 
extend and continue slavery, Dr. Channing wishes not to be misun- 
derstood as if he had the slightest doubt as to the approaching 
fall of the institution. JT*all it will, and fall it must, he declares, 
for the world is against it, and the world’s Maker. Every day 
the sympathies of humanity are marshalling themselves in more 
formidable array against the slaveholders, so that “ in the most 
enlightened countries of Europe a man would forfeit his place in 
society by vindicating slavery.” 

Another important argument against the annexation of Texas 
to the United States is drawn from the bearings of the mea- 
sure on the National Union, inasmuch as it would increase the 
share of influence which the South has on the confederacy, an 
influence that is already too great and disproportioned. Hear him 
in part on this point, and also on the exasperation of certain feel- 
ings which have been for some time threatening the peace of the 
republic. 

“We cannot consent that the south should extend its already dispro- 
portionate power by an indefinite extension of territory, because we main- 
tain that its dispositions towards us give us no pledge that its power will 
be well used. It is unhappily too well known that it wants friendly feel- 
ings towards the north. Divided from us by an institution which gives 
it a peculiar character, which lays it open to reproach, and which will 
never suffer it to rival our prosperity, it cannot look on us with favour. 
It magnifies our faults: it is blind to our virtues. At the north no un- 
friendly disposition prevails towards the south. We are too busy and too 
_ prosperous for hatred. We complain that our goodwill is not recipro- 
cated. We complain that our commerce and manufactures have some- 
times found little mercy at the hands of the south. Still more we feel, 
though we are slow to complain of it, that in Congress, the common 
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ground of the confederacy, we have had to encounter a tone and bearing 
which it has required the colder temperament of the north to endure. We 
cannot consent to take a lower place than we now hold. We cannot con- 
sent that our confederacy should spread over the wilds of Mexico, to give 
us more powerful masters. The old balance of the country is unfavour- 
able enough. We cannot consent that a new weight should be thrown in, 
which may fix the political inferiority of ourselves and our posterity. I 
give you, Sir, the feelings of the north ; in part they may be prejudices. 
Jealousies, often groundless, are the necessary fruits of confederations : 
on that account, measures must not be adopted disturbing violently, un- 
naturally, unexpectedly, the old distributions of power, and directly aimed 
at that result. 

“In other ways the annexation of Texas is to endanger the Union. It 
will give new violence and passion to the agitation of the question of sla- 
very. It is well known that a majority at the north have discouraged the 
discussion of this topic, on the ground that slavery was imposed on the 
south by necessity, that its continuance was not of choice, and that the 
States in which it subsists, if left to themselves, would find a remedy in 
their own way. Let slavery be systematically proposed as the policy of 
these States, let it bind them together in the efforts to establish political 
power, and a new feeling will,burst forth through the whole north. It will 
be aconcentration of moral, religious, political, and patriotic feelings. 
The fire now smothered will blaze out, and of consequence, new jealousies 
and exasperations will be kindled at the south. Strange that the south 
should think of securing its “ peculiar institutions” by violent means! Its 
violence necessarily increases the evils it would suppress. For example, 
by denying the right of petition to those who sought the abolition of sla- 
very within the immediate jurisdiction of the United States, it has 
awakened a spirit which will overwhelm Congress with petitions till this 
right be restored. The annexation of ‘Texas would be a measure of the 
same injuricus character, and would stir up an open, uncompromising 
hostility to slavery, of which we have seen no example, and which would 
produce reaction very dangerous to union.” 


But a greater interest than even the stability of the union is at 
hand, and which affords ground for the last argument urged on 
the subject of the letter, viz., the cause of liberty and free institu- 
tions, a cause more sacred than union. Some home-truths are ad- 
vanced under this head, which, however unpalatable to Dr. Chan- 
ning’s countrymen, will find a repose in the bosom of many Euro- 
pean travellers and observers. He speaks in the following explicit 
manner,— 


‘‘T have said that we shall expose our freedom to great peril by entering 
anew career of crime. We are corrupt enough already. In one respect 
our institutions have disappointed us all. ‘They have not wrought out for 
us that elevation of character which is the most precious, and, in truth, 
the only substantial blessing of liberty. Our progress in prosperity has 
indeed been the wonder of the world; but this prosperity has done much 
to counteract the ennobling influence of free institutions. The peculiar 
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circumstances of the country and of our times have poured in upon us a 
torrent of wealth; and human nature has not been strong enough for the 
assault of such severe temptation. Prosperity has become dearer than 
freedom. Government is regarded more as a means of enriching the coun- 
try than of securing private rights. We have become wedded to gain, as 
our chief good. That under the predominance of this degrading passion, 
the higher virtues, the moral independence, the simplicity of manners, the 
stern uprightness, the self-reverence, the respect for manas man, which are 
the ornaments and safeguards of a republic, should wither, and give place 
to selfish calculation and indulgence, to show and extravagance, to anxious, 
envious, discontented strivings, to wild adventure, and to the gambling 
spirit of speculation, will surprise no one who has studied human nature. 
The invasion of Texas by our citizens is a mournful comment on our 
national morality. Whether, without some fiery trial, some signal prostra- 
tion of our prosperity, we can rise to the force and self-denial of freemen, 
is a question not easily solved. 

‘* There are other alarming views. A spirit of lawlessness pervades the 
community, which, if not repressed, threatens the dissolution of our present 
forms of society. Even in the old States, mobs are taking the government 
into their hands, and a profligate newspaper finds little difficulty in stirring 
up multitudes to violence. When we look at the parts of the country 
nearest Texas, we see the arm of the law paralyzed by the passions of the 
individual. Men take under their own protection the rights which it is 
the very office of government to secure. The citizen, wearing arms as 
means of defence, carries with him perpetual proofs of the weakness of the 
authorities under which he lives. The substitution of self-constituted tri- 
bunals for the regular course of justice, and the infliction of immediate 
punishment in the moment of popular frenzy, are symptoms of a people 
half reclaimed from barbarism. I know not that any civilized country on 
earth has exhibited, during the last year, a spectacle so atrocious as the 
burning of a coloured man by a slow fire in the neighbourhood of St. Louis; 
and this infernal sacrifice was offered not by a few fiends selected from the 
whole country, but by a crowd gathered from a single spot. Add to all 
this, the invasions of the rights of speech and of the press by lawless force, 
the extent and toleration of which oblige us to believe, that a considerable 
portion of our citizens have no comprehension of the first principles of 
liberty.” 

Sentiments and facts like these, coming from such an authority, 
ought to go far in moderating those general exclamations about 
American liberty, which are ever in the mouths of some theorists. 
But our author fortifies his views. 


“IT may be thought inclined to draw a dark picture of our moral con- 
dition. But at home I am set down among those who hope against*hope, 
and I have never ceased to condemn as a crime the despondence of those 
who, lamenting the corruptions of the times, do not lift a finger to with- 
stand it. Iam far, very far, from despair. I have no fears but such as 
belong to a friend of freedom. Among dark omens I[ see favourable 
influences, remedial processes, counteracting agencies. I well know 
that the vicious part of our system makes more noise and show than the 
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sound. I know that the prophets of ruin to our institutions are to be 
found most frequently in the party out of power, and that many dark 
anguries must be set down to the accouut of disappointment and irri- 
tation. Iam sure, too, that imminent peril would wake up the spirit of 
our fathers in many who slumber in these days of ease and security. It 
is also true that, with all our defects, there is a wider diffusion of intelli- 
gence, moral restraint, and self-respect among us, than through any other 
community. Still lamcompelled to acknowledge an extent of corruption 
among us which menaces freedom and our dearest interests; and a 

licy which will give new and enduring impulse to corruption, which 
will multiply indefinitely public and private crime, ought to be reprobated 
as the sorest calamity we can incur. Freedom is fighting her battles in 
the world with sufficient odds against her. Let us not give new chances 
to her foes.” 

The author’s vindication of himself, as to the contents of his 
letter, is at once magnanimous, eloquent, and touching. The fol- 
lowing are parts :— 

“Tam aware that there are those who on reading these pages will 
smile at my simplicity in urging moral and religious motives, disin- 
terested considerations, lofty aims, on a politician. ‘The common notion 
is that the course of a man embarked in public life will be shaped by the 
bearings of passing events on his immediate popularity; that virtue and 
freedom, however they may round his periods in the senate, have little 
influence on his vote. But I do not believe that public life is necessarily 
degrading, or that a statesman is incapable of looking above himself. 
Public life appeals to the noblest as well as basest principles of human na- 
ture. It holds up for pursuit enduring fame, as well as the notoriety of 
the passing hour. By giving opportunities of acting on the vast and per- 
manent interests of a nation, it often creates a deep sense of responsibility, 
and a generous self-oblivion. I have too much faith in human nature to 
distrust the influence of great truths and high motives on any class of 
men, especially on men of commanding intelligence. There is a conge- 
niality between vast powers of thought and dignity of purpose. None 
are so capable of sacrificing themselves as those who have most to sacri- 
fice; who, in offering themselves, make the greatest offerings to hu- 
manity. With this conviction I am not discouraged by the anticipated 
smiles and scoffs of those who will think, that in insisting on national 
purity as the essential condition of freedom and greatness, I have preached 
to the winds. ‘To you, Sir, rectitude is not an empty name; nor will a 
measure, fraught with lasting corruption and shame to your country, 
seem to you any thing but a fearful calamity. 

“ [ have now finished the task which I have felt myself bound to under- 
take. That I have escaped all error I cannot hope; that I may have fallen 
into occasional exaggerations I ought perhaps to fear, from the earnest- 
ness which which I have written. But of the essential truth of the views 
here communicated I cannot doubt. It is exceedingly to be regretted 
that the subject of this letter has as yet drawn little attention at the north. 
The unprecedented pecuniary difficulties pressing now on the countr 
have absorbed the public mind ; and yet these difficulties, should they be 
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aggravated, and continued far beyond what is most dreaded, would bea 
light national evil compared with the annexation of the Texas to the 
Union. I trust the people will not slumber on the edge of this precipice 
till it shall be too late to reflect and provide for safety. ‘Too much time 
has been given for the ripening of this unrighteous project. 

‘*T take it for granted, that thuse who differ from me will ascribe what 
I have written to unworthy motives. This is the common mode of par- 
rying unwelcome truth; and it is not without influence, where the author 
is unknown. May I then be allowed to say, that I have strong reasons 
for believing, that, among the many defects of this letter, those of un- 
worthy intention are not to be numbered. The reluctance with which I 
_ have written satisfies me that I have not been impelled by any headlong 
passion. NorcanI have been impelled by party spirit. I am pledged to 
no party. In truth, I do not feel myself able to form a decisive opinion 
on the subjects which now inflame and divide the country, and which can 
be very little understood except by men who have made a study of com- 
merce and finance. Asto having written from that most common motive, 
the desire of distinction, I may be permitted to say, that, to win the public 
ear I need not engage in a controversy which will expose me to unmea- 
sured reproach. May I add, that I have lived long enough to learn the 
worth of applause. Could I indeed admit the slightest hope of securing to 
myself that enduring fame which future ages award to the lights and be- 
nefactors of their race, I could not but be stirred by the prospect. But 
notoriety among’contemporaries, obtained by taking part in the irritating 
discussions of the day, I would not stretch out a hand to secure. 

“ I cannot but fear that the earnestness with which I have written may 
seem to indicate an undue excitement of mind. But I have all along felt 
distinctly the importance of calmness, and have seemed to myself to main- 
tain it. I have prepared this letter, not amidst the goadings, irritations, 
and feverish tumults of a crowded city, but in the stillness of retirement, 
amid scenes of peace and beauty. Hardly an hour has passed in which I 
have not sought relief from the exhaustion of writing, by walking abroad 
amidst Gud’s works, which seldom fail to breathe tranquillity, and which, 
by their harmony and beneficence, continually cheer me, as emblems and 
prophecies of a more harmonious and blessed state of human affairs than 
has yet been known.” 


From these extracts our readers must perceive with what pro- 
priety Dr. Channing enters upon the subject of his letter when 
he declares, “to me it is more than a political question ; it be- 
longs eminently to morals and religion.” How gratifying to 
behold him rising as it were above himself, and thus pleading for 
the dearest rights and noblest principles! May such a master 
spirit of the age long sit as upon a watch-tower to sound the 
trumpet of truth and of warning, that whenever a tide of error 
approaches, the people may be stirred to stem its devastating 
sweep. 
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Art. XI.— The Life of Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland. By Ligvt.- 
Cotone.t J. Mitcnett, H. P. London: Fraser. 1837. 


A.tuoucu history has treated abundantly of the remarkable era 
when Wallenstein lived, and although his character and career have 
furnished a theme for dramatic writers and popular biographies, 
Colonel Mitchell has clearly shown that there was not only ample 
room for a new life of the great warrior, but he has proved himself 
equal to the task. The dispassionate and candid tone which pre- 
dominates in these pages is not more creditable to the author’s 
heart, than his penetrating views and philosophic manner of gene- 
ralization are to his judgment and comprehension. We have felt 
that he has succeeded in the difficult work of conveying by his nar- 
rative a clear outline of the causes and principles that were evoked 
and came into play during the times immediately connected with the 
subject of his volume, without throwing his hero to the back-ground, 
or forgetting that it is the renowned Duke of Friedland and Meck- 
lenburgh he has undertaken to picture. Nay, we award him the 
praise of rendering the general and biographical narrative reciprocally 
illustrative, to the production of a very great effect. Along with 
this the author can with skill point a moral, turn to account a sug- 
gested sentiment, or sketch a portrait of any one that comes in his 
way ; so that his episodical pieces, without diverting the attention 
from the main current of the narrative, are in themselves agreeable 
things, andina subordinate capacity constitute finishing strokes to the 
entire representation. 

Some of the facts, as stated by the author in his preface, will, ina 
compressed form, be a suitable introduction to the extracts which 
we are about to give to our readers. 

Schiller has said that the character of Wallenstein ‘‘ has been so 
obscured by the hatred and applause of factions, as still to float 
unfixed and stationless in history.” Several causes are assigned for 
this uncertainty, which was still greater when the authority now 
quoted spoke than it has since become. Still, both as regards the 
private life and domestic habits of Wallenstein, as well as the cir- 
cumstances that led to his violent death, darkness continues to 
brood. Twice he retires from the public scene. In early life, after 
having served for a considerable time as a soldier and tried his 
fortune as a courtier, he remains ten years out of sight; and then 
all on a sudden bursts forth like the sun in his strength, without 
allowing us to see how he sped or waxed bright in the interval. 
His history, says our author, is therefore “rather a grouping of 
great events round the principal actor, in the scenes described, than 
a regular and legitimate biography,” during the most memorable 
period in European history. 


The Thirty years’ War was unprecedented in various respects ; 
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for not merely was the characters which it called forth numerous and 
eminent, nd. the achievements brilliant, but the causes and the 
consequences of the struggle of permanent and undying interest. 
These causes are familiar to every reader of history, especially to 
those who have studied the progress and establishment of Protes- 
tantism and its bearings upon the principles of constitutional freedom. 
Then as to the results of the Thirty years’ War, in an international 
point of view, the subject is not less grand; for it was this fearful 
contest that first brought the different nations of Europe into direct 
contact with each other, and established them as members of one 
community ; every state of which was forced to take a deep interest 
in the fate of its neighbour. Hence the phrases, the European 
system, the balance of power, and such like ordinary forms of 
speech, express the relations subsisting between the several countries 
of this quarter of the globe, and which a war in any part of it, how- 
ever insignificant at first, or feeble the opposing states, is extremely 
likely, ere long, to embroil the whole. 

It is also observed by our author that the protracted and wide- 
spread war in question fell upon a period which was remarkable ; 
an era, which divides modern times from the middle ages ; and that 
it stands alone. ‘Towards it preceding ages pointed their rays as 
to a converged point ; from it the future took its tendencies, new 
impulses being received on a new starting ground. Knowledge was 
to be purified and advanced ; civil liberty was to be developed and 
understood ; Protestantism and Catholicism were to assume their 
precise forms, and keep within their assigned bounds, till the war 
of opinion is to settle their several merits, and guide the world to a 
universal bond of amity and Christian unity. 

It was at the period indicated which stands out thus prominently 
in the course of time, that Wallenstein was the observed of all 
observers. Is it not strange, then, that his real and complete history 
has hitherto been so imperfectly known? Many attempts, to be 
sure, have been made to supply the deficiency, not only in Germany 
but in other continental countries. ‘* It remained for Schiller,” 
says Colonel Mitchell, ‘‘ to bring Wallenstein forward as a popular 
character, by making him the hero of three dramas, and the prin- 
cipal figure in the history of the Thirty years’ War. The success 
of the dramatist ruined, however, the fair fame of the Duke of 
Friedland. Opinion had before been pretty well divided as to his 
guilt or innocence; but Schiller, guided principally by the official 
statement which the Court of Vienna published after the catastrophe 
of Eger, took the unfavourable view of the question ; and the magic 
of his style not only put his works into every hand, but made him 
authority with the million, on points, on which he had even expressed 
doubt of his own accuracy; and Wallenstein was condemned by 
poetry, before history had fairly tried the cause.” 
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The defence of the famous Duke, however, has not without suc- 
cess been attempted by Doctor Forster, librarian to the King of 
Prussia, who had for a number of years occupied himself in collect- 
ing papers relative to the hero. Part of this collection consists of 
a voluminous body of letters written by the Duke himself, which are 
principally addressed to Field-Marshal Arnheim, his second in 
command. Access to the archives of the war department at Vienna 
afforded to the learned librarian other documents, which concerned 
the accusations brought against Wallenstein, but which had been 
carefully concealed for two centuries. ‘The archives of Prague, 
Friedland, &c., have also been ransacked by the same indefatigable 
hand, and the result of the whole has been the authority upon which 
our author has most relied. 

It may be asked, what need was there for the present work ?— 
what more was required than a translation of Férster’s book? The 
answer is satisfactory ; for though to the Germans, who are familiar 
with all the leading particulars of Wallenstein’s life and time, such 
a collection of disjointed documentary evidence may be extremely 
interesting and valuable, to the general English reader, the hero of 
the whole, who is comparatively a stranger in this country, ought to 
be presented not only in full outline but also as a finished portrait, 
in as far as he has yet been known. ‘ He must come before us,” 
says the author, “ as the creator of mighty armies ; at once the 
terror and support of his sovereign : he must come as an all-power- 
ful actor in the most important period of Christian history. It is 
in connection with the great event that fixed the destinies of Europe, 
that he must make his first impression upon us: and we must learn 
to take an interest in his fate, before we can take pleasure in the 
perusal of documents tending to illustrate events of which we have 
only a partial knowledge.” 

In writing the life of the greatest heroin the Thirty Years’ War, at 
least on the one side, our author has preserved a commendable 
candour of spirit, and has also evinced prudence in abstaining from 
giving any opinion onthe merits of the religious questions at issue ; for 
he treats of the war as a contest for religious freedom, perhaps ascen- 
dancy would be the more appropriate term. At the same time, 
while admitting that the rapacity of the reformers was notorious, he 
maintains that historical facts prove that the usurpations, the 
cruelties, and the vivlation of treaties, were more flagrant on the 
part of the Catholics. Still, while arrainging the conduct of princes, 
he guards himself against identifying with it the religion they may 
profess ; for, says he, ‘‘ if we once take to settling the value of 
creeds, not by the revelation which has been vouchsafed to us, but 
by the conduct of a few individual sovereigns, the Christianity even 
of a Constantine may appear to some disadvantage when con- 
trasted with the polytheism of an Aurelian.”’ 
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Before entering upon the Life of Wallenstein, our author briefly 
sketches the circumstances that led to the Thirty Years’ War. The 
state of Europe at the time when the general war broke out, is 
clearly and accurately indicated in the following extract :— 


« But though most of the European nations had already, in the seven- 
teenth century, assumed a good deal of their present shape and form, they 
were still ignorant of the practical art, or science of government, which 
has been so greatly perfected of late years. The theory of legislation was, 
at least, as well understuod two hundred years ago as it is now; but the 
art, so to strengthen the hands of government, as to enable kings and 
princes to collect and wield the power and resources of their respective 
dominions, was an art or science totally unknown ; and one that subjects 
were not, perhaps, willing that their rulersshould acquire. For mere acts 
of capricious violence, tyranny or oppression, there were always means at 
hand; but for great and permanent objects, whether for good or evil— 
for national defence or external aggression, strength, proportionate to the 
territorial resources of the parties engaged, was constantly wanting. The 
rulers of nations had not yet obtained so firm a hold of the reins of 
government as they have since acquired. There was no perfect and un- 
broken chain of authority, proceeding, by regular links, from the cabinet 
of the sovereign down to the most distant provincial functionary, and 
carrying the sparks of command, lightning-like, through all the depart- 
ments of the state. 

“ In times when the machinery of government is imperfect, without being 
barbarous, when the general principles of justice are well understood, while 
their application is uncertain ; individual strength of character naturally 
shines out, more conspicuously, than in tax-paying and well-regulated 
police-days, like the present. In the seventeenth century, the wild passions 
of men had, no doubt, more scope, and led more openly to deeds of evil, 
than they do now; but they were far better balanced, by the kindness, 
generosity and high feeling, that suffering virtue was sure to call forth, than 
they have ever been since ; whether in the so-called philosophical age of the 
next century, Orin our own more refined and artificial times. Men stood 
more upon their own ground; and manly character was brought out, in 
bolder traits, than it is at present ; the outlines, whether good or bad, were 
more marked and decided. With more of violence than we now find, there 
was more of greatness; less of admired sameness and vaunted mediocrity. 
And it is this stage of civilization that renders the men of that century so 
strikingly interesting. ‘The age was not one of ignorance, or barbarism. 
On the contrary, it was an age when much brilliant light was already 
abroad: a light rendered more brilliant and vivid, perhaps, by the very 
darkness against which it was set off, and which stil! formed the background 
of the picture. 7 

“ Literature, architecture, painting, and the fine arts in general, had 
attained a height which has not been much surpassed. The moral sciences 
also were well understood ; but the physical sciences were comparatively in 
their infancy, though all the great and leading inventions, on which those 
sciences have since been advanced, had already been made. Tycho de 
Brahe, honoured and protected in Germany by the Emperor Rudolph, had 
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been persecuted in his own country on account of superior knowledge ; 
and his scholar, Keppler, the greatest astronomer of his time, was still 
valued, more for his supposed skill in astrology, than for his astronomical 
discoveries. A good deal of splendour and magnificence was displayed by 
princes and men of rank, and by none more than Wallenstein himself ; but 
the elegances of life, and what we would now, perhaps, call the art of 
living, were little known. But, though affluence was confined to few, the 
excess of poverty, now so frequently seen even in the most prosperous 
countries of Europe, was of rare occurrence: and if there was less luxury, 
there was also less misery. Compared to our own, the seventeenth cen- 
tury presents us with a romantic and spirit-stirring state of society ; not 
al'ways secure and comfortable, perhaps, but robust, healthy and picturesque, 
and well calculated to call forth talent, genius, and courage. 

“ During the period, indeed, of which we have to speak, we shall con- 
stantly see more effected by individual character, than by the weight of 
physical force : we shall even find talent and valour taking fairly the lead 
of imperial decrees and royal ordinances. Private adventurers maintain, in 
the field, the cause of princes, abandoned by their subjects and relations. 
The lawless, but chivalrous, Bernhard of Weimar, carries on a war of con- 
quest against the greatest sovereigns of Catholic Germany: the heroism 
of Gustavus outweighs, at the head of only thirteen thousand men, the 
strength and resources of Spain, Austria and Italy: and the mere name of 
Wallenstein calls a formidable army into life, at the very moment when his 
imperial master, the absolute ruler of kingdoms and principalities, had not 
a disposable soldier at command.”’ 


Wallenstein was born at Hermanic in Bohemia, in 1583. His 
parents were Protestants, and he received the first rudiments of 
religious instruction in the same faith. But they do not appear to 
have been rich though nobly descended. Their boy also laboured 
under peculiar disadvantages. He was stubborn and averse to 
study ; consequently he was the subject of parental chastisement, 
and his father is said to have treated him with great harshness. 
What was worse, he lost both father and mother before he was 
twelve years of age. After some time, we find him under the care 
of a maternal uncle, who was a zealous friend of the Jesuits. This 
guardian placed the youth at a college which the followers of Loyola 
had established; and Wallenstein’s latent genius having been dis- 
covered by these deep-read scholars in the human heart, he was ere 
long converted to the Romish faith. 

There have been contradictory accounts regarding the university 
at which he studied, and also the cause of his conversion. He after- 
wards, along with a wealthy young nobleman, visited England as 
wel] as several of the principal kingdoms on the continent. An 
astrologer and mathematician, Peter Verduno, the friend of Keppler, 
accompanied the travellers during part of their tour, who probably 
initiated the future Duke into the mystery of the occult science, 
which seems ever afterwards to have been cultivated by him. What 
our author has farther learned concerning his early knowledge is 
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more important ; for we are told that ‘“‘ he made himself acquainted 
with the manners and languages of the countries he visited ; studied 
the nature of their military institutions ; examined into the causes 
of their external strength, and already inspected fortresses with pro- 
fessional accuracy.” He is also described as one who could vary his 
appearance and demeanour according to the customs of each country 
which he visited, and as being the very Alcibiades of his time. 

There is, however, much obscurity hanging over the early years 
of Wallenstein ; nor does it clearly appear in what capacity he first 
served as a soldier. At the siege of Grau, after having been in 
several campaigns, attached to the imperial army that was con- 
tending against the Turks in Hungary, he was promoted to the 
command of a company of infantry. LT ollowing Colonel Mitchell’s 
narrative, we afterwards find the brother-in-law of Wallenstein, 
Count Zerotin, the companion in arms of Henry IV., exerting 
himself to obtain for the young soldier an appointment under the 
Archduke Mathias, in order, as the Count avows, “ that his kins- 
man may have a ladder by which to ascend to fortune.” This sort 
of ladder, however, somehow proved too frail ; and one of a surer 
nature than favour at court was had recourseto, viz., that bound 
and built by the heart and hand of a wealthy widow. This lady 
was so fond of her young husband, as was evinced by her extreme 
jealousy, that she nearly put an end to his existence by the expe- 
dient to, which she resorted with the view of inspiring him with a 
similar affection; for she administered to him a love-draught, from 
which he only recovered after long and severe suffering. But she 
did not survive the experiments. Wallenstein succeeding to her 
extensive domains. 

After this, and from the year 1607 to 1617, that is, from Wallen- 
stein’s twenty-third to his thirty-third year, his biographers com- 
pletely lose sight of him. During this interval he resided quietly 
on his estates in Moravia, taking no share in the Fraternal War, 
as it is called, which was then raging. But in 1617, when Ferdi- 
nand of Gratz had some dispute with the Venetians, the widower 
left his retreat, and at his own expense raised a corps of 200 horse- 
men. From this expedition Wallenstein’s brilliant career is to be 
dated. At no distant period he again married. His second wife 
was the daughter of the imperial minister; and she brought him 
both great wealth and influence. 


“Count Prierato knew her personally, and assures us that she was a 
lady of great merit and virtue : ** Dama veramente modesta, e di una gran- 
dissima purita ;” but as so excellent a courtier says nothing of her 
beauty, there was probably nothing to record. Of the peculiar style and 
manner of Wallenstein’s courtship we know nothing, a circumstance to be 
regretted ; for in all we do know of him, he is so unlike what is generally 
termed a lady’s man, that it would be as interesting, as instructive per- 
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haps, to see him making love, or only talking familiarly with the countess 
and his intimate friends: the absence of ialéemation respecting his do- 
mestic life forms the great blank in his biography. We only know, that 
his splendid style of living, which had attracted so much attention during 
the Friuli campaign, was continued during his stay at court; where his 
liberality and magnificence obtained for him, as usual, both friends and 
enemies. Soon after his marriage he repaired to Olmiitz, and assumed 
the command of the provincial militia, which had been placed under his 
orders. 


After a number of brilliant services, Wallenstein is created Count 
Palatine and Duke of Friedland, with a right of striking coin and 
granting patents of nobility; and ere long the title of Duke of 
Mecklenburgh is added. Before attaining to the latter dignity, how- 
ever, we find his wealth to be enormous, his estates and principali- 
ties to be splendid, and in every respect a king but as regards the 
personal exercise of a sovereign’s functions. Colonel Mitchell 
Says,— 


‘From this period of his life, to within a few days of his death, Wal- 
lenstein’s own letters throw a great deal of light on his occupations and 
pursuits. At one time he directs a good French tailor to be sent to Gitchin, 
which he intends to make his future residence. Here the number of his 
noble pages is already to be augmented; and liveries for fifty servants are 
to be prepared. Then, again, he issues strict orders for the establishment 
of schools ; preaches up the necessity of education; lectures about the con- 
duct of the clergy, and all but commands the citizens of Leipa to send their 
children to an academy which he had founded for their benefit and advan- 
tage. He is a practical farmer also; gives long detailed orders about 
draining and planting, and improving the breed of cattle; of horses he is 
very fond, has a splendid stud, is learned on the treatment of colts; and in 
a letter to his agent says, ‘‘ You know that I value a single foal more than 
two farms.” 

‘* The new ruler is stern enough, too, at times; the expelled Lord of 
Friedland having excited some of his former vassals to revolt, Wallenstein 
instantly orders a price of 5000 crowns to be put on the head of the in- 
truder, and threatens, with instant death, all who shall presume to join him. 
This proves, however, Dut a passing storm, and is noticed only in one or 
two letters, and he returns immediately to his plans for ameliorating the 
condition of his vassals, and improving the principalities. He makes roads, 
builds palaces, brings artizans, architects and instructors from foreign 
countries; invites men of letters and of learning to his court. Keppler was 
in his service; and a situation was offered to Grotius: he encourages and 
establishes manufactories, and gives even, what would now be termed a con- 
stitution, to his subjects. This charter still exists; it conferred very ex- 
tensive privileges on the inhabitants of certain towns and districts, and re- 
flects, when the times are considered, the very highest credit on the head 
and heart of its author. 

“Tt is in this cpnstant striving to elevate and benefit his subordinates, to 
import the arts into his country, and to raise up monuments of splendour 
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and magnificence, amidst the wilds of Bohemia, that the lofty genius of this 
man is to be discovered. Born to a throne, he would probably have been 
a great and benevolent monarch: born in an humble station, and raised by 
his talents to all but regal sway, it is difficult perhaps to say what he really 
became. But whatever fortune, virtue or ambition made him, nature had 
certainly endowed him with rare and noble qualities. ‘To a lofty and as- 
piring disposition, he added a singular ability for the details of business, 
whether civil or military. It was not, however, from partiality that he en- 
tered into the minutiz of ordinary affairs; but for the purpose of instructing 
others to aid in the execution of his own views. His genius was of a high 
caste, and naturally above details ; he seemed formed for the conception of 
vast and magnificent plans, and saw farther into European politics than any 
public character that had gone before him ; but this did not blind him to the 
just proportion and construction of ambition’s ladder. 


As to his pomp, general bearing, and personal appearance :— 


** Six gates conducted to the palace which he inhabited at Prague, and a 
hundred houses were pulled down to enlarge its avenues and approaches. 
Similar structures were raised on several of his estates; and Carve tells us 
that the palace of Sagan would have been one of the wonders of the world 
had Wallenstein lived to see it finished. Gentlemen of the best families 
courted the honour of serving him; and imperial chamberlains resigned - 
office at Vienna to fill the same situation in Wallenstein’s establishment. 
He had sixty pages who were instructed by the best masters in all polite 
accomplishments: and fifty chosen yeomen guarded his halls and ante- 
rooms. A hundred dishes were every day laid upon his table: a hundred 
carriages, and fifty led horses followed him when he travelled, and his court 
accompanied him in sixty state coaches. 

‘*The richness of his liveries, the splendour of his equipages, and the 
decorations of his halls, were all in keeping with the rest of his state. Six 
noblemen, and as many knights, were constantly near his person, ready to 
obey the slightest sign or direction. ‘To keep every noise at a distance, 
twelve patroles performed their regular circuits round bis habitation : his 
ever active mind required stillness ; and he was silent himself as the avenues 
that led to bis presence. Dark and reserved, he was more sparing of words 
than of presents, and the little that he spoke was uttered in a harsh and 
unpleasant tone. He seldom laughed ; was a stranger to conviviality ; and 
the coldness of his temperament rendered him inaccessible to the seduction 
of the senses. Always occupied in the formation of vast and extensive 
plans, he shared in none of the empty pleasures with which others cast away 
the valuable hours of life. A correspondence, extending all over Europe, 
was conducted principally by himself: and a great many of the letters 
written with his own hand, in order that he might be as independent as 
possible of the fidelity of others. Princes and Sovereigns are among his 
correspondents ; and our own King, Charles I., writes to him in the most 
friendly terms, and solicits his intercession in favour of the Palatine Elector, 
Frederick V., Charles’s brother-in-law. The king of England styles Wal- 
lenstein, “ Jdlustrissime et celsissime princeps amice et consanguine cas 
rissime ;”’ and says, that “he is well aware of Wallenstein’s great and 
deserved influence with the Emperor, and how much he is therefore eapable 
of effecting.” 
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** In person, Wallenstein was tall and spare: he had a sallow complexion; 
dark hair, and small, but quick, penetrating dark eyes. A cold, stern, even 
repulsive earnestness, was ever fixed upon his high gloomy brow; and 
nothing but his boundless profusion and liberality kept the trembling crowd 
of attendants around him.” 


The portrait after Vandyke, which embellishes the volume before 
us, corroborates the sketch above given by our author. How far 
the harshness exercised towards him by his father operated in pro- 
ducing a corresponding severity it is needless to conjecture ; but 
such treatment was not likely to alter the physical conformation of 
his visage, however much the expression might be modified by habit 
and external circumstances. 

We are not going, by any means, to follow Colonel Mitchell far- 
ther in pointing out, even in the most rapid manner, what were the 
particular achievements by which the Duke of Friedland’s renown 
was won neither is it necessary particularly to allude to the vicissi- 
tudes which marked his fortunes—to his alleged avarice or suspected 
treason. All that we shall now do will be to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to some passages that are particularly striking, not only on 
account of the subjects of which they treat, but of the skill and taste 
of the author. Our first extract regards even a greater and certainly 
a better man than Wallenstein : the professional knowledge evinced 
in the account cannot escape the eye of the military reader. 


“« Gustavus Adolphus belongs to the class of men, who appear too rarely 
on the page of history. Well acquainted with the military institutions of 
the ancients, he strove, on their model, to render himself independent of 
the mere power of fortune, which so often decides the fate of battles; and 
endowed with a high and inventive genius, he devised a system of tactics, 
not only superior to the one then in use, but in principle much superior 
also to any which has since been followed. He was the first, so far to do 
homage to the fatal power of artillery, as to diminish the ranks of the 
infantry from twelve to six. It was the custom of the period to draw up 
battalions into large, square, unwieldy masses of mail-clad spearmen, 
flanked and surrounded by musqueteers, as if to prevent the lances from 
being used against the enemy. These formations Gustavus broke up 
entirely : he separated the spearmen from the musqueteers, formed small 
divisions of each, so as to render them more moveable, and capable of sup- 
porting each other, according to the actions of their respective weapons. 
The divisions were so drawn up, that the musqueteers could file out between 
the intervals of the spearmen, and again fall back, like the Roman velites, 
through the same intervals, when the parties came to push of pike. The 
spears were shortened, from 18 to 14 feet, and the men relieved from the 
most cumbrous part oftheir armour. ‘The matchlocks of the infantry were 
likewise so much reduced in weight, that the soldiers could dispense with 
fork or fourquette, over which the former heavy pieces had alone been fired. 

“The system of cavalry tactics was also improved; and the weight of 
the cavalry appointments lessened: the men were taught to depend more 
on the sword than on fire-arms. to which the horsemen of the period so 
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generally resorted. Only a single volley, with pistols, was to be fired by 
the front rank; and was to be immediately followed by a sword-in-hand 
charge, at full speed. ,These just views of cavalry tactics accord ill with 
the received statements that Gustavus mixed infantry with his horsemen, 
in the manner of the ancients. The Romans, who were bad riders and 
rode without stirrups, knew nothing of cavalry action, and certainly 
resorted to such practices; but Gustavus, who well understood the nature 
of cavalry action, as certainly did not. ‘That a mixed formation may, on 
some particular purpose, have been adopted, is possible: but as a regular 
order of battle, it is a contradiction of which the French under Napoleon, 
with their slow and heavy masses of cavalry, might have been guilty, but 
which could never have entered into the head of the gallant King of Sweden. 
Horsemen tying themselves down to the movements of infantry, tie their 
horses’ legs, sacrifice all their speed and impetuosity, and cease to be horse- 
men; for they are placed on horseback in order to avail themselves of the 
speed and strength of the horses. Such a mixed body can neither hurry 
on from a distance, nor dash in upon the enemy with the full force of 
cavalry: all that cavalry so situated can effect, is to pursue the enemy, 
leaving the infantry behind: but then they also leave the infantry behind 
when they are forced to fly; and in that case, they leave them to certain 
destruction. Gustavus knew how to combine the action of infantry and 
cavalry, and the moderns, unable to understand the principle, thought that 
he mixed up the arms. 

‘‘ Historians have also asserted, that this great King followed, in his 
military operations, the course of rivers, though a single look at the map, 
should have convinced them of the contrary. Had Gustavus followed the 
course of rivers, the Elbe must have led him into Bohemia; whereas he 
crossed the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Danube, and generally marched on 
lines diverging as much as possible from the course of those streams. 


Gustavus followed the inspirations of genius, for which historians looked 
in vain on their maps.” 


The portrait of Gustavus by our author deserves to be placed 
beside that of Wallenstein, as already given. After stating that 
both were tall, and that both had high features, but that in other 
respects no two men could be more dissimilar, and, indeed, that 


nature seemed to have intended them to be adversaries, the Colonel 
proceeds— 


‘¢ In person, the King of Sweden was remarkably stout and full chested ; 
he had a ruddy complexion, blue eyes, light hair, and a pleasing expression 
of countenance. In character and disposition, he was frank, open-hearted 
and courteous; and though temperate himself, a friend of conviviality ; a 
good speaker ;—master of several languages, and rather fond of displaying 
his oratorial powers. Kind, generous, humane, easy of access, his affability 
never failed to gain the hearts of all who approached him; his popularity 
was therefore universal, and even the enemies of his cause and religion 
always avowed the highest respect and admiration for the man. 

‘* Unaffectedly pious, he prayed openly before his troops; of fiery cou- 
rage, he was the first to charge at their head on the day of battle; and the 
boundless sway which he exercised over the minds of his soldiers, became, 
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when added to his intrepid temper, the principal cause of his success. It 
naturally led to the adoption of vigorous and decisive measures: and 
Alexander and Charles XII. excepted, no great commander seems to have 
been more fully convinced than Gustavus, that a bold onset in war is 
already half the battle. But the very qualities, that almost chained victory 
to his standard, were ominous of his fate. He had received thirteen wounds, 
during his early campaigns; and this generous prince, the admiration of 
his own, and of all succeeding time, died at last, on battle plain, the death 
of a private soldier. He appeared on the dark scene of the Thirty years’ 
War, as the sun when it bursts in splendour through a tempestuous sky ; 
and even as that sun gilds with its parting beams the stormy clouds 
aruund, so did the lustre of the great King’s fame brighten the black 
horizon to the last, and throw far aloft the rainbow of hope which conti- 


nued to animate his followers, long after his gallant course was closed for 
ever.” 


The battle of Liitzen, at which this glorious king was killed, and 
his great antagonist, the Duke of Friedland, was defeated, has often 
engaged the pen of the historian ; but we never formed such a clear 
conception of the position of the contending parties in that celebrated 
conflict, as on reading our author’s soldier-like description of the 
field and of the combatants. The details are too long for our inser- 
tion, but we must find room for a laconic letter from the Duke to 
Field-Marshal Pappenheim, on the discovery that the King of 
Sweden, oy a sudden and unexpected movement, had the Imperial 
army almost in his power. In such an hour of danger, and when 
the alarm had thrown his men into great confusion, the Duke wrote 
as follows :—‘‘ The enemy is marching hitherwards. Break up 
instantly with every man and gun, so as to arrive here early in the 
morning. And I remain A. D. of M. P.S. He is already at the 
pass and the hollow road.” ‘I found this letter,” says Forster, 
‘in the archives of Vienna ; it was covered with the blood of Pap- 


penheim, who had it in his pocket on the day of battle.” 
Of the battle itself :— 


“About half-past eleven o'clock the sun began to break, with red and 
and ominous glare through the haze: Liitzen was discovered to be in 
flames : it had been set on fire to prevent the right wing of the Imperialists 
from being turned ;—and stray shots, from the advanced parties, told that 
the expectant foes were gradually gaining sight of each other. The ardent 
courage of Gustavus could no longer be restrained. Placing himself at the 
head of the regiment of Steinbock, he ordered the army to advance, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Now Lord Jesus give us aid; we are going to fight for the 
honour of thy holy name,” led on towards the enemy. The shouts of exult- 
ing thousands who, under such a leader, deemed themselves marching to 
assured victory, replied to the order; and the gallant display of pennons 
and standards that waved high above the ranks of ancient war, told that 
the unconquered host was marching to the onset. 


“A terrible fire of musquetry and artillery received them as they ap- 
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proached: it checked not the progress of troops who, on level ground, ac- 
knowledged no equal foes, ‘The trenches are passed, but a heavy loss is 
sustained and much confusion occasioned in the ranks of the assailants. The 
left wing of the imperial cavalry charged by the Swedish cavalry under the 
king in person, is thrown and pursued across the plain. Equal success at- 
tends the centre: the blue, (the blue brigade was composed of British, ) and 
yellow brigades, after scattering the troops that lined the road and carrying 
the seven gun battery, fall with determined resolution on the first line of 
the Imperial infantry. The serried mass of spears bears down all resistance ; 
Wallenstein’s musqueteers perish in the shock of the hostile lancers, and his 
front battalions are broken and forced to fly. ‘The firing continues only 
near Liitzen; the Swedes, masters of a great part of the field, shout vic- 
tory, and deem the day already gained. 

** But on the left they had been less fortunate. Bernhard of Weimar, ¢x- 
posed to a galling fire from the troops posted behind the garden walls and 
enclosures of the burning village, as well as to the fire of the seventeen gun 
battery, had been unable to make any impression. Gustavus, informed of 
the ill success of this wing, hurried to its aid. He re-formed the troops, 
and again prepared to lead them forward. Wallenstein was similarly occu- 
pied: riding from rank to rank, and from regiment to regiment, he brought 
the fugitives to a stand, advanced fresh corps and made a fierce attack on 
the brigades of the Swedish centre, who, disordered by their own success, 
was forced back across the road, and obliged to abandon the captured bat- 
tery. The ever active Gustavus again arrested the progress of the Impe- 
rialists; and having, with uncovered head, returned thanks for the victory 
he thought already won, gallopped forward, accompanied by a few attend- 
ants only, to see how the advantage could best be followed up.” 

“ At this moment a musket ball shattered his left arm; and finding him- 
self growing faint from loss of blood, he requested Francis Albert, Duke 
of Lauenburg. to lead him out of the battle. In attempting to clear the 
front of their own men, they came too neara party of the enemy, and the 
King received another shot in the back. ‘Take care of yourself, brother,’ 
said the unhappy Prince to the Duke of Lauenburg. ‘I have got enough,’ 
and instantly fell from his horse. The foe approached ; the attendants fled ; 
and even Gustavus, the great, the generous and the brave was abandoned 
in his dying moments. A page, the son of Baron Liibeling of Nurenberg, 
alone remained by the fallen monarch. This young man leaped from his 
horse and offered it to the King; but Gustavus was too feeble to mount: 
he only raised his hands, and the page was unable to lift him. A party of 
Imperialists rode up and asked, ‘ who was the wounded man ?’ Liibeling 
replied that he was an officer. The enemy, not satisfied with the answer, 
on seeing Swedes advancing, dispatched the King with several sword and 
pistol wounds. Gustavus, in expiring, said, ‘1 was King of Sweden.’ 
Liibeling remained, mortally wounded by the side of his master: the 
storm of battle swept along, and both bodies, stript to the skin, were soon 
disfigured beneath the hoofs of vaunting enemies.” 


_ Such is the account our author gives of the death of Gustavus, 
in opposition to that which has obtained some footing in history, 
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ascribing the calamity to treachery. We must hasten to a close, 
and will make some circumstances connected with the last scene of 
Wallenstein’s career serve as a suitable conclusion. 

Suspicions having at last been entertained at Vienna to the pre- 
judice of Wallenstein, and treason being laid to his charge, for 
which there does not appear to have been any clear grounds, he fled 
to Eger, to throw himself into the arms of the Allies, having 
nothing but his name and fame to recommend him to protection for 
an outlawed life. Nor was this protection readily granted. The 
particulars, the motives, and the parties connected with the traged 
to be now described, must be sought for in Colonel Mitchell’s 
volume. We now introduce the last scene of all; and to Britons, 
it is galling to think that men born in these islands were among the 
most base and guilty of the murderers of Wallenstein, after several 
of his adherents and faithful followers had become the victims of the 
same assassins. 


** No sooner had the dessert been placed on the table and the servants 
dismissed, than the signal was given. Geraldine instantly burst in at one 
door, exclaiming, ‘ Viva la casa d’ Austria,’ while Devereux entered at 
the other, asking, ‘ Who are good Imperialists?’ Butler, Gordon and 
Leslie sprung from their seats, drew their swords, and called out, * Vivant 
Ferdinandus ;’? on which the dragoons rushed at once upon the designed 
victims, as bloodhounds rush upon their prey. Kinsky was the first who 
fell; Illo was stabbed through the back in attempting to reach his sword, 
which hung suspended against the wall; Terzka alone contrived to get 
his sword, and throwing himself into a corner, resisted with the fierceness 
of a lion at bay. He reproached Gordon and Butler with their baseness, 
challenged them to single combat, killed two dragoons outright, disarmed 
Devereux, and mortally wounded Captain Lerda, befure he sunk beneath 
the blows of the assassin band. Neumann had fallen, wounded, under 
the table, and in the confusion escaped out of the hall; but not knowing 
the countersign was cut down by the castle guard. 

“ The first act of the tragedy thus concluded, the principal conspirators 
proceeded to hold another council. Long habits of submission and obedi- 
ence,—the fame, greatness and power of their victorious chieftain,—and 
the deference with which his subordinates had invariably looked up to 
Wallenstein as to a being of almost superior nature, awed for a moment 
even murderers, whose hands were yet dripping with the blood of noble 
and innocent men. Their council was of short duration. Gordon raised 
a feeble voice in the cause of humanity; and though he hinted that those 
might rejoice in the murder who would yet punish the murderers, his 
scruples were overruled by Butler, who better knew the parties he had to 
deal with. It was not very clear, indeed, that the Duke could be arrested : 
but it was evident that he would not prove an acceptable captive at 
Vienna. Asa fugitive outlaw, he was no longer dangerous to the house 
of Austria; but his escape might be dangerous to those who should con- 
nive at it, and would certainly bring them no reward: his death was the 
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most agreeable service that ‘could be rendered to the Emperor ; and ava- 
rice therefore sealed his doom. 

Two shots having been fired at one of Terzka’s servants, who had es- 
caped from the citadel, Leslie made the soldiers of the main guard renew 
their oath of fidelity to the house of Austria, admitted a hundred more 
dragoons into town, and caused them to patrole the streets, and maintain 
the most perfect stjllness. ‘Towards midnight, Butler followed by Deve- 
reux and six dragoons proceeded to Wallenstein’s quarters; and as it was 
not unusual for officers of rank to call upon the General at late hours, the 
guard allowed them to enter. Devereux, with his party, ascended the 
stairs, while Butler remained below to wait the result. 

‘It is said that Wallenstein had, only a few minutes before, dismissed, 
for the night, an Italian astrologer of the name of Senni, who was then 
attached to his household, and who declared that the stars still boded im- 
pending danger, which Wallenstein himself either could not, or would 
not see. He had just retired to bed, and the servant who had undressed 
him was descending the stairs when he met Devereux and his party, and 
desired them to 'make less noise, ‘ as the Duke was going to sleep; but 
this is a time for nvise, shouted Devereux, as he pressed on. Finding 
the door of the bed-chamber locked, he burst it open with his foot, and 
entered, followed by the soldiers. Wallenstein was standing at the win- 
dow: startled by the screams of ladies Terzka and Kinsky, who lodged in 
the house opposite, and who had just learned the murder of their hus- 
bands, he had opened the casement, and was asking the centinel what was 
the matter at the moment Devereux broke into the room. The sight of 
his long-honoured and long-obeyed commander, arrested not the hand of 
this bold and ruthless assassin ; ‘ Thou must die,’ he exclaimed ; and Wal- 
lenstein, true to his pride of character, disdained to parley, even for life, 
with a slave and stabber. Dignified to the last, he threw open his arms to 
the blow, and sunk without a word or groan, beneath the first thurst of the 
traitor’s halberd, the blade of which went right through his breast. Thus 
fell a man who, as Gualdo says, ‘ was one of the greatest commanders, 
most generous princes, and most enlightened ministers of his own, or of 
any preceding time :’ and thus ended the work, for the successful termi- 


nation of which, the Emperor had caused prayers to be offered up in all 
the churches of the capital.” 


All this was done by order of the Emperor Ferdinand himself. 
as is too clearly proved by the snares laid for the Duke, and by the 
rewards that were showered on the murderers ; the whole being 


narrated and commented upon by our author in a manner that will 
gain him much credit. 





Art. XII.—Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By R. BuaKkey. 
2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition. London: Duncan. 1837, 
In this article we propose to discuss, somewhat in detail, a question 


which has not yet received its full share of attention from the public, 
viz., ‘© What is the true foundation of Moral Science, as a branch 
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of Philosophical Study?” Is the distinction between right and 
wrong to be referred, as some of our controversialists would seem 
to intimate, only to the prescriptions of human law, or of public 
opinion, or even of the written law of God; or is it not rather to 
be traced back to the very constitution of the human mind? Are 
we, in order to follow it out satisfactorily in all its’details of practical 
application, to confine our attention to any simply written institu- 
tions, to any special decisons, of what sort soever ; or are we not 
rather, by a careful analysis of the mental faculties which God has 
given us, of the relations to each other and to the world around us, 
to ascertain the great principles of his government,—the leading 
outlines of his design in the creation of our species? Are we not, 
by the faithful pursuit of such an inquiry, to derive new confirmation 
of our faith in revelation ; new motives to induce us, with gratitude 
and hope, to aim at rendering obedience to its commands? If, in 
the discussion of this question, we should dissent altogether from 
the positions of some writers on this subject, we yet trust that the 
general tenor of our views will serve to acquit us of the charge of 
holding Scripture in any lower esteem than ;those do who take an 
opposite view. 

We are aware that in proposing such a discussion, we ask atten- 
tion to a subject which is very far from popular, in regard to which, 
indeed, there exists a strong and deeply rooted prejudice in the pub- 
lic mind. The question ’as to the foundation of moral science has 
not, as we have said, received the share of attention which its 
importance merits. We may indeed go further, and extend the 
remark to the whole circle of the mental and moral sciences, and 
their dependencies. Metaphysical studies, as they have been unfor- 
tunately styled, are not the fashion. The revival, that has wrought 
such wonders for those departments of science which relate to the 
world without us, has not yet reached them; and our system of 
intellectual education presents to the reflecting observer a strange 
mixture of zeal for the diffusion of every other kind of knowledge, 
as of the utmost value to man, with comparative indifference to, and 
contempt for, that course of study, by which alone he can acquire a 
knowledge of himself. Ask the pupil of the modern system to give 
his attention to any one of what are called the physical sciences, and 
he will admit, to some extent at least, the propriety of your advice ; 
but direct his notice to the laws of his own mental nature, ask him 
to observe and analyse his various emotions and processes of thought, 
to compare his own ideas, feelings, and actions, so far as he ma 
be able, with those of other men ; in a word, ask him to study the 
human mind, and he will plead his want of time to spare from his 
other and practical pursuits. It is enough for him that he does 
actually think and feel. As tothe modus operandi in the case, that 
is of very secondary consequence. He will compass sea and land 
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that he may know, and thereby render subservient to himself, the 
powers of external nature ; but self-knowledge, the power of under- 
standing and acting on his fellow-man, the means of gaining that 
greatest. of all victories, self-conquest, this is not at what he aims. 
The philosophy of the mind is, in his judgment, too abstruse and 
visionary to be thought of beyond the limits of the college, where 
the folly of his ancestors unhappily in former times prescribed some 
little waste of time upon it. Speak to him of the laws of reasoning, 
of taste, of morals, of the rules by which he may distinguish truth 
from error, the principles which draw the line between beauty and 
deformity, between right and wrong. He will tell you that he makes 
these distinctions well enough for all his purposes, without reference 
to any such rules or principles. All men make them every day. 
What need is there of puzzling over a dry text-book of Logic, or 
dissertations on the sublime and beautiful, or treatises on Moral 
Science? Mathematical certainty and the practical spirit of the 
age are contrasted with metaphysics! speculations, and the argument 
is ended. 

That this is no exaggerated picture, we appeal to every man’s 
experience of the way in which, even by most of our intelligent men, 
every attempt to gain a serious hearing for such subjects is treated. 
Theorist is just now a name of magical effect. Does any man 
appeal from the few crude and casually picked up notions, which form 
the sum of most men’s knowledge of human nature, he is at once 
set down tobe no practical man. He isa visionary and enthusiast. 
His views are no safe guide for those who would aimat really doing 
anything in the world. Tor this we want plain experienced men, 
not dealers in systems, or pretenders to philosophy. As if he were 
not in truth the more strictly an experienced and practical man, 
whose judgments are formed not on his own chance observations 
only, but who has drawn also on the recorded experience of others, 
who has reflected on and arranged carefully the results of this wide 
induction, and has followed them out in their applications to the 
concerns of life. What is a theory, using the term in its true sense, 
and without the implied reproach which is unfairly connected with it, 
but a systematized, straight-forward statement of the results of long 
continued observation? Why are a comparatively few facts on an 
subject, collected by a single observer, more valuable than a far 
larger number, if brought forward ‘as the result of many men’s expe- 
rience? Why is the knowledge of them to make a man a safe and 
valued counsellor, so long as they remain “ without form and void,” 
the burden of a treacherous memory, and to disqualify the same man 
for the same duties, so soon as, by the exercise of the higher powers 
of his understanding, he has reduced them to order, and it may be, 
written them in a book? When we are choosing an architect or 
engineer to construct our houses or rail-roads, or a gardener to 
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experiment on our flowers and vegetables, or a farmer to improve 
the breed and training of our cattle, we never think to stipulate that 
he shall not have gathered any of his knowledge from others. The 
more he has read or learned of his profession, or, in other words, the 
wider has been his field of observation, and the more closely and 
thoroughly he has explored it, the better for our purposes. Why is 
our course different when we are choosing a school-master for our 
children, or a religious and moral teacher, or a legislator, for our- 
selves? The principle is the same in the two cases. If limited 
knowledge is better than none at all, is not extended knowledge 
better still? So says common sense in every other case ; so says 
not popular opinion in this. 

Unpromising, however, as may seem the attempt to divert this 
current of public sentiment to its right course, the attempt itself 
must not therefore be givenup. The present state of things in this 
respect is not one to whose continuance we can look forward with 
any satisfaction. We must call for the protest, and for the efforts of 
our directors of education, against it. Its results are to be seen in 
every direction, and the language in which they address us is suffi- 
ciently emphatic. Here the philanthropist, who seeks to improve 
the condition of his race, and who, in pursuit of this end, has to 
make war on any of the habits or institutions of society, is met with 
a triumphant appeal to existing laws and customs, to the opinions of 
distinguished men, or to that most absolute of all autocrats, the 
will of the public. To all his bright anticipations of the future, 
there is opposed a summary and unreflecting reference to the past. 
The saying of the wise man is wrested against him, and he is 
assured that ‘* the thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which shall be done, and there is no 
new thing under the sun.” ‘To all his reasonings, drawn from the 
nature and prospects of man, to all his appeals to our benevolence 
and moral feeling, the contemptuous sneer of his opponent gives for 
answer, that what he is condemning has the sanction of the law, the 
authority of precedent, the support of public opinion. And this 
reply passes current with the majority of those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

The limits of a review do not allow us to trace the results of this 
all-pervading defect in our system of instruction, as they affect the 
controversies which are carrying on between the various sects into 
which the Christian world is divided, and to show how much their 
number, as well as their acrimony, is to be traced “to this as a cause. 
We must pass on to a remark or two on the nature of the remedy 
for the evil. 

On this head, our views are soon stated. The cause of the evil 
must be done away. Our course of education, so far as it tends to 
produce it, must be altered. Whatever be the defect in the early 
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training of the young, or in the later operations of society and its 
institutions on the adult, it must be supplied. In seeking to ascer- 
tain this defect, we must look below the surface. It is not enough 
that we redouble our exertions to teach well and universally what: 
is already taught. Men may read and write, may even be profound 
in their acquaintance with the whole circle of the sciences, as 
fashionably taught, may be sound lawyers, dexterous as politicians, 
learned in theology ; and yet when weighed in the balances, may be 
found wanting as men and citizens, in the highest and most essential 
features of the character. The root of the evil is not, that the 
public in general, nor that our various classes of innovators and 
anti-innovators, moral, political, or religious, know too much or too 
little, talk too loudly or too slightingly of the law, or of public sen- 
timent ; nor yet that they are too well or too ill informed on general 
topics, or on the technicalities of religion. It lies deeper. It is 
that they know too little of themselves; that they are not enough 
versed in the great principles which are at the fonndation of all 
these controversies ; that they have not that which alone can serve 
them as their compass or pole-star, in the otherwise bewildering 
a after truth. This knowledge we must give them, not 
indeed in the place of any other of the branches of what we rightl 

designate as ‘ useful knowledge,” but in addition to them all. They 
must learn the laws of the external world, so far as those laws can 
be ascertained, whether they relate to the abstract properties of 
space and number, which form the subject of demonstrative science, 
or to the simply observed phenomena of inorganic, vegetable or 
animal existence ; but they must not be left in ignorance—no, not 
even In comparative ignorance—of the laws of nature, as they act 
upon the highest of those existences to which our powers of direct 
observation reach, as they are manifested in the phenomena of the 
human mind. They must be made acquainted with this subject, 
not superficially, not as a matter of curious and interesting specula- 
tion merely, but as the great end and aim of all their previous 
studies, as the great business, we had almost said, of their life. 
Other knowledge they must be taught to regard as useful, highly 
useful ; but useful mainly, inasmuch as it may be made to minister 
to this. To construct rail-roads, to facilitate the intercourse of 
nations, to render the most fearful of the powers of nature ministers 
to our will and contributors to our power ; all this is well, is to be 
desired, and to be attained. But there is a higher object yet for 
our exertions, oné which will yield us a far richer and more enduring 
reward, without which indeed all our other attainments will have 
rendered but half their blessings; and this is the bringing of owr- 
selves into that condition, individual and social, for which our nature 
is designed, the effecting, in the world within us, changes as striking, 
as miraculous, we might almost say, as those which our discoveries 
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in physical science have enabled us to bring to pass in the world 
without. We do noc call in question the indirect influence which 
the spread of general information exerts towards this result, nor yet 
the more direct agency which the government of law, the restraint 
of private by public will, and the existing institutions of religion, 
have in producing it. But we want something more thanthis. We 
are not contented with anything short of direct knowledge in regard 
to any other branch of science. The farmer does not trust toa 
mere geologist the management of his crops, nor yet does he expect 
simply by his own practical knowledge of soils and their vegetable 
productions to make himself a successful rearer of cattle. Yet geo- 
logy is found to contribute to the improvement of the soil, and 
therefore of the harvest ; a knowledge of husbandry in general, is a 
help to the improver of cattle. So too with man. Every kind of 
knowledge will do something for him; but it is the direct knowledge 
of himself that will do most. It is on this, that he must base his 
laws, by this that he must form and estimate public opinion, by 
this that he must in no slight degree test his interpretations of that 
revelation whose provisions are all suited and addressed to himself. 
When he has done this, the great problem of human improvement 
will be solved. 

But we shall be perhaps reminded that in our colleges this study 
has been long proscribed, and asked why these grand results of which 
we speak have not already ensued from it, if indeed it possess the 
high rank we award it? ‘To this we answer, not by a denial of what 
any man may quote our college catalogues to prove, but by a brief 
comparison of what they state to be done in this matter, with what 
a true estimate of its importance, and a practical man’s calculation 
of what is needed to render it efficient, would require. What then 
is the testimony of these witnesses? Some months, no doubt, are 
given, more or less, completely to mental and moral philosophy. But 
the time is much shorter than that devoted to the classics or mathe- 
matical departments, nay, often less than is allowed to the modern 
languages and the natural sciences. And it should be borne in mind, 
in making this comparison, that while both the ancient languages 
and the elements of mathematical and natural science are made the 
business of our preparatory schools ; and while, with the exception 
of the classics, all the other branches we have named are regarded 
with favour, and very commonly pursued as studies after the college 
course is ended; there is no preparation made for thé studies con- 
nected with the human mind before the student enters on them with 
his class, and scarcely ever the idea presented to him of continuing 
them for himself, when his daily recitations cease. Nor must we 
forget that the atmosphere of the college is not a little affected by that 
which prevails out of doors, and that our students mostly enter on 
this portion of their course with pretty unfavourable impressions as 
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to its utility, impressions which the common regulations of the course 
itself are little likely to remove. In general, the undergraduate finds 
his text-books on the two subjects almost wholly unconnected with 
one another. A philosophy of the mind is presented to him, which 
makes but very poor provision for any practical moral applications, 
and a philosophy of morals, which has as slender a foundation in 
any acknowledged theory of mind. Logic and Rhetoric also are in 
the same predicament ; neither the rules which profess to guide the 
mind in the search for truth, nor those which prescribe for the modes 
of its communication, being provided for by his mental science, or 
referring ever so remotely to it. Nor after he has left college, does 
the tenor either of professional and literary, or of more active life, 
tend to correct this idea. Law, medicine, criticism, are all pursued 
and carried on independently, or very nearly so, of the philosophy 
he has learnt. ‘The duties of the man of business, of the teacher, of 
the citizen, are commonly performed without a reference toit. If we 
take into view all these facts, and they all bear on the question 
whether the human mind is studied as it should be, even in the 
course of what we call ‘‘a liberal education,” we think there can be 
no doubt of its being at once decided in the negative. That under 
all these disadvantages, this study should nevertheless for the time 
force itself on the attention of our students so considerably as it does, 
and should be so highly estimated as it is by the few who continue 
to it that attentiorf, is no slight evidence of what it might and would 
effect, were the influences which now act unfavourably upon its use- 
fulness, displaced by others of an opposite character. This change, 
in our mode of education would render harmless the efforts of rest- 
less and interested men, of whom, unhappily, there are too many, 
both in this and other countries, who resolve every thing they dislike 
into nuisances which should be hated and abolished, whose reforms, 
if carried out, would level all institutions in a common ruin. The 
past and present are with them the subject of unqualified abuse. A 
futurity of endless change is their element. You warn them of the 
danger of sweeping and premature innovation ; of the necessary in- 
feriority, in all that ought to constitute the citizen and ruler, of that 
uneducated class, to whose worst passions they are appealing ; of the 
immoral and destructive tendencies of many of their favourite and 
most popular doctrines ; of the difficulty even now, the impossibility 
ere long, of arresting the career into which they are urging the com- 
munity. What is all this to them, or to those on whom they act ? 
The past abuses of aristocracy, the march of the human mind, the 
supreme and infallible decisions of the public will,—these are their 
watch words, irrelevant to be sure, but not therefore the less effec- 
tual for their objects. We are not stating here what has merely 
happened once, nor even what is now occasionally occurring. We 
speak of the prevailing feature of almost all our moral and political 
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controversies ; of the utter want of any commonly admitted princi- 
ples of action, or tests of truth. Is this as it should be? Ought 
not they, to whom these questions are committed, and by whose voice 
the settlement of them is for the time determined, to be aware that 
the terms “ legal” and “ moral,” “ popular” and “ right,” do not 
always mean the same ; that the enactments of human law, and the 
decisions of popular caprice, are often at variance with the dictates 
of that moral law, of which, so far as they go, they ought to be the 
exact transcript ; and that in all such cases, it becomes the faithful 
citizen to labour, by all right means, for their correction? Let all 
such proposed changes, whether of law or of opinion, be canvassed, 
as minutely as their enemies can desire, but let their ordeal be a fair 
one. Let not those who contend on either side, by arguing on wholly 
different grounds from one another, and before umpires who cannot 
set either of them right. That this is so much the state of things 
at present, reflects no credit on the modes which have been adopted 
for the education of our people. 

Nor is the effect of this system better on our religious controver- 
sies. The infidel raises a laugh at the follies of former days, and 
calls on men to reject for ever the religions systems, which have been 
in all ages so fruitful of them. It is in vain that the moral purity 
of Christianity itself is contrasted with the impure doings of its pos- 
fessors. The scoffer is a sceptic about all this. He has not been 
brought up to draw such distinctions, and it is no wonder that his 
moral vision is too imperfect to perceive them clearly. ‘The proof 
of the being and attributes of a God, offered by the noblest of his 
creations, the mind of man, and its adaptions to his other works, is 
too seldom and too slightly urged for him to give it much attention. 
The whole subject, indeed, is an obscure one. Is not the mind, with 
all its powers, the result of accident? Have not even philosophers 
so considered it? Has it really any constitution, properly so called, 
and if it has, what are its elements? If there be indeed, as some 
think, a natural power of the understanding, whose office is to force 
on our minds the necessary connexion of effects with causes, and by 
enabling us to trace it in all things, to bear witness to that great 
first cause, to whose action all around and within us is to be as- 
cribed, he has yet to learn its existence. If there be in the heart of 
man naturally implanted dispositions, leading him to do involuntary 
homage to whatever is above himself, to place unhesitating faith, 
nay, sometimes to take pleasure in truths which are yet incompre- 
hensible to him, to ‘ hope even against hope” for future happiness, 
these evidences of his inherent fitness for religious life are still un- 
regarded by him. If, again, in the natural instincts of humanity to 
‘do justly and love mercy,” there is to be found an evidence of the 
justice and goodness of Him who made man in his own image, these 
instincts are not acknowledged by him. The divine enlarges on the 
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internal evidences of revelation, its harmony with human nature, 
its adaption to human wants ;—to what purpose? ‘The grounds of 
his reasoning are not recognised. Human nature and human wants 
are with most minds literally unknown quantities, and cannot be 
made an available standard. Perhaps, indeed, by some of his: 
shrewder opponents, he may be reminded of the positions assumed in 
regard to this argument by certain even of his own class; and the 
ex-cathedra declaration of others, that all systematic inquiries into 
human nature, have led more or less to anti-scriptural results, may 
be cited against him, as an evidence of the unreasonableness of his 
creed, or else of the utter emptiness of his argument in its favour. 

And the people, in the meantime, whose judgment in this question 
is of so much moment, how stands the case with them? Are they 
better fitted than the disputants to follow out these trains of thought, 
and in so doing, to avoid those sources of error which have thus 
misled the disputants themselves? We know that most men never 
give a serious thought to such considerations at all. And yet toa 
mind that has ever reflected on them, they present by far the strongest 
and most unanswerable evidence of religious truth. The historical 
argument is a long one, and makes some demands on an unlearned 
man’s belief, (and in the sense in which we here use the term, most 
men are unlearned,) in the statements of him who presents it. 
Every link of the chain has to be examined separately, and an im- 
pudent antagonist may easily, by a few well-chosen assertions, inake 
the uninstructed quite incredulous as to its whole fabric. This, on 
the other hand, is an argument that comes home to every man who 
has but the preliminary knowledge of his own nature. There is no 
gainsaying its conclusions. ‘ He that runs may read it.” And can 
we hope, knowing as we do, how much more powerful with many a 
sneer is than any sober argument, that the defender of natural or 
revealed religion can succeed against the sneer of the sceptic, while 
he is himself unable to use with their full power, and his opponents 
and his hearers are alike unable to appreciate, his most convincing 
class of arguments? We do not wonder at the rapid growth,—we 
will not say, of avowed atheism, because that form of infidelity is 
not just now prescribed by fashion, but we do say,—of a practical 
and indefinite scepticism, a disposition neither to believe nor to deny 
any point in morals or in religion,—a disposition which, if unchecked, 
may lead to almost worst effects than the nojsiest and most open 
infidelity, by tending to abolish the land-marks, if it be possible, 
between truth and error. 

It being our wish in presenting to those who desire the success of 
the great efforts at popular improvement, which are now making, 
the claims of the mental philosophy to be considered one of the most 
essential departments in the education of every class of men, we 
consider that. a careful study of human nature as now manifested in 
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its various stages of comparative vice and virtue may and indeed 
will lead us, so far as it will lead at all, to right results as to its true 
character ; just as a careful study of any other portion of God’s 
creation, will enable us to ascertain much that is true concerning it, 
and needs not conduct us to anything that is erroneous. 

Man has been truly called an enigma. In one man we see the 
powers of understanding equal to almost any amount of observation 
and reflection, discovering truth and detecting error as if by intui- 
tion, while in another we find them hardly capable of exertion at all. 
Here we are struck by the perfect taste displayed in the conceptions 
of the poet or artist, there by the perfect incapacity of the multitude 
to do them justice ; here by the display of enlarged benevolence, 
strict integrity, and enlightened devotion, there by the indulgence of 
absorbing selfishness and revolting irreverence. ‘I'he powers of the 
mind, like the organs of the body, produce mingled good and evil. 
Was this the object of their creation? Was it designed, that what 
is believed by one man, should be either not understood or not 
believed by another, that what is beautiful in this man’s eyes should 
seem devoid of beauty or perhaps deformed to his neighbour, that 
what we look upon as our duty to God or man should not be so 
regarded by those around us? Or are we to suppose that these 
opposite results are traceable to any general rules of the Creator’s 
government, one class of them springing from their being rightly 
observed, and the other from their being more or less infringed upon ? 
If so, what are these laws, and what would be the results of perfect 
obediencetothem? What are the proper sources of human belief, the 
rules by which we should distinguish truth from error? What are 
the true principles by which man should be guided in his admiration 
of the beautiful? And what, again, should be the general state of 
his dispositions towards his Maker, and towards his fellow-crea- 
tures? The pursuit of these investigations leads us to the specu- 
lative sciences which relate to the constitution of the human mind. 
When we are seeking to learn the proper field of operation designed 
for the Intellectual Faculties, individually and collectively, that is to 
say, when we are engaged in the inquiry for the principles which 
should direct us in the formation of belief, we have entered on one 
of them. We may here give it the name of Logic, premising, how- 
ever, that the sense in which we use the word, is much wider than 
is really allowed to it in our text-books, which profess indeed gene- 
rally to explain the principles of reasoning, but mostly confine their 
attention to what is in fact but a trifling fraction of the whole field 
belonging to their science—the theory and practice of the Syllogism. 
The philosophy of taste is another of these sciences, having for its 
object the discovery of the laws, by which both the understanding 
and feelings should be guided in their estimation and admiration of 
the beautiful and poetic, whether in art or nature. Moral philosophy 
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is that other science falling into the same class, which treats of 
the balance that should subsist between the several powers of our 
intellectual and affective nature, in order to the right discharge of 
our duties to those beings, whatever their relations to ourselves, to 
whom our states of mindor outward actions, may have any reference. 
Setting out with the admission of the existence of conflicting ten- 
dencies to action in the human mind, and of the vast variety of 
views in regard to duty existing amongst men, it aims at showing 
the relations which these several tendencies should bear to each 
other in the mental economy, at deciding which of these various views 
should be adopted as correct. These sciences which we have named, 
may not perhaps be all that could be referred to this class. We do 
not here attempt to give a full catalogue of them. Any such attempt 
would belong to a work on the subject, rather than to an incidental 
notice. Our object is to show the position we conceive moral philo- 
sophy to occupy ; not to,offer a classification, in some respects new, 
of other sciences. Logic, or as we might with our definition term it, 
the philosophy of belief, and the philosophy of taste, we have here 
referred to, rather in illustration of our views in regard to the 
philosophy of morals, than with any other design. 

The “ practical” part of the sciences which relate to human na- 
ture, is, we need hardly say, synonymous with the science of Edu- 
cation, taken in its widest sense ; the examination of all the means 
which can be employed to render man, in every respect, both in his 
bodily and in his mental constitution, what, from our previous 
inquiries, we conceive he ought to be. These means, of course, are 
various ; some acting solely on the organs of the body, others 
designed to affect the mind in one way or another. Education, in 
this view of it, is a vastly different affair from a mere theory of 
school-keeping. Every influence, the slightest as well as the most 
powerful, which, from the cradle to the grave, in the nursery, in the 
school-room, the college, or in after-life, may be exerted, no matter 
by what agent, on the bodily or mental condition, falls under its 
investigation. It aims not merely, as some would seem to think, at 
devising the best methods of communicating information, or of pre- 
serving discipline in a school, but at showing how we may produce 
the perfect and harmonious development of all the powers of the 
body and of the mind ; how we may put an end alike to the diseases 
which shorten and embitter life, and to the errors of judgment and 
of heart which endanger the well-being of the individual and of the 
community. 

He only, as we all admit, can hope to succeed in the training of 
the body, who has become master of the sciences which teach the 
structure, functions, and design of its several parts. He only can 
be considered perfectly, that is, properly qualified to discharge his 
duties as a practical educator of the minds of his fellow-men, (and al? 
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men must discharge them, well or ill, from the very fact of their being 
members of society), who has become acquainted with the powers of 
the mind and with the means by which they may all be conducive 
to the general good. Is it not time that more should be done to give 
men generally this knowledge ? 

We are aware that by some this statement of the province of 
Moral Philosophy may seem to be unnecessarily refined upon. 
What is moral science, they may ask, but the science which teaches 
us what we ought, and what we ought not to do? If by the word 
‘“< do,” be here meant all that is really comprehended in the idea of 
a “moral action,” we are ready to adopt the definition; but if the 
word be used, as it most commonly is used, in its popular sense of 
* doing” as distinct from “ thinking,” or “ intending,” we cannot 
assent to it. Christ’s epitome of the moral law refers to motives 
wholly. Love to God and man, is its precept ; not mere prayer, or 
alms-giving. Even the older and less comprehensive epitome, given 
in the decalogue, has the same reference to the disposition. ‘‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,” and “ thou shalt not covet,” are 
among its injunctions. Virtue is not, as Dr. Paley defined it, 
simply “the doing good to mankind.” A man may be highly 
virtuous, and yet not succeed in really doing good in any proportion 
to his virtue; or again, he may happen to be the greatest bene- 
factor to his race, and yet not at all merit, from that fact, the cha- 
racter of a virtuous man. Expedient and inexpedient are the terms 
we should apply to actions, viewed separately from their motives ; 
virtue and vice are qualities predicable only of the motives them- 
selves. In common language, to be sure, we speak of virtuous 
‘‘ actions ;”” but in all such cases, our idea of the action so desig- 
nated, if rightly formed, includes within it the intention of the act, 
as fully as the act itself. Our limits do not allow us here to enter 
on the discussion of what we deem the true theory of virtue. 

To the formation of any clear view of the proper balance of the 
different powers of the mind with reference to the idea of right and 
wrong, it is of the utmost consequence that we have a clear concep- 
tion of what those powers really are in their original constitution, 
which are concerned, directly or not, in the production of that idea. 
Nay, further, to the satisfactory proof of those fundamental 
doctrines of moral science, the real existence of any naturally 
implanted power of thought or sentiment having that special object, 
and the consequent authority of such power in the mind, it is 
almost, indeed we should be inclined to say, absolutely necessary, 
that by the researches pursued in the physical department of the 
science of mind, the power or powers themselves should be distinctly 
set forth and analysed, and their unity or plurality, their similarity 
or diversity of function, clearly shown. Thus, to explain our mean- 
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ing, the doctrine of the “‘ moral sense,” as it is called, is objected 
to on the score of the non-universality of the feeling which it sup- 

ses to be—an essential attribute of humanity. It is for the mental 
philosopher to show, that universality is not requisite to the esta- 
blishment of its existence among the natural instincts of the heart, 
any more than the universality of sight among men is necessary to 
the proof that man was created with such a sense, or that of the 
faculties which discern the musical relations of sound, or lead us to 
abstract reasoning, to prove the natural power of man in the abstract 
to judge of music, or trace the connexion of cause and effect. The 
very existence of the words “ right” and ‘* wrong,”’ establishes the 
natural existence of some power or powers of mind which have rela- 
tion to them, just as that of the words “light” and ‘ darkness,” 
‘‘ harmony” and ‘ discord,” ‘‘ cause” and “ effect,” proves that 
man was naturally made to see, to discriminate between sounds, and 
to pursue abstract reasoning. But again, it is objected, that men’s 
judgments in the premises differ, that duty with one man is not the 
same duty with another. Here, too, the moralist must refer to 
the results to which the physical science of the mind will lead him. 
May not what he calls ‘‘ the moral sense,” be a result of the action 
of several powers, differing in their separate functions—of a feeling 
which simply prompts men to desire justice and to admit the obli- 
gation of duty, and of intellectual powers which discern, or seek to 
discern, those qualities of actions in which their propriety or impro- 
priety consists? Nay, more, may not this combined result of 
impulse and reflection, be further modified by other natural impulses 
of the mind, more or less in particular cases at war with the direct 
influence of the moral feeling? Ifso, he may admit, to the fullest 
extent of the objector’s wishes, that the strength of men’s moral 
feelings, and the clearness of their moral perceptions, and the 
violence and peculiar character of their antagonist dispositions, vary 
greatly ; that some men have hardly any conscience in their dealings, 
that others are sadly mistaken in their views of right ; and yet he 
may insist and prove, that nature no more necessitated or designed 
these aberrations, than she did the want of sight or understanding 
in the blind or idiotic. 

No degree of acquaintance with this analysis of a moral sense of 
any class of mental phenomena, can be too minute for the guidance 
of the constructor of a sound and comprehensive theory of Morals. 

Before closing our remarks, we may be allowed to repeat the ex- 
pression of our belief in and reverence for Scripture, as a com- 
munication of truth, moral as religious. We believe it to contain 
** the only philosophy,” we believe it to communicate “ the wisdom 
of ‘ the only Wise,’” ; we desire not to see it make its obeisance to 
the chair of human science. 
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Still, while making these concessions, we have something to 
urge against the mode of applying them by some writers, to the 
case in question. Instead of resting satisfied, that truth as drawn 
from the careful study of the works of God, can only harmonize with 
that which is by a like process elicited from his word, and thereupon 
setting themselves in good faith, as we would have all men do, to de- 
velope the analogies which must subsist between the results of these 
two processes, these writers prefer to assume, that all who study the 
works of the Creator, and seek by that means to learn the laws of 
his natural government, unless they are willing, in so many words, 
to bind themselves to depart in no iota from the ideas of other men, as 
deduced from the mere study of the expressions used in the written 
law, are seeking to exalt ‘ the dictates of their own sagacity”’ above 
the authority of the written law itself. The “science falsely so called,” 
whose sunimary rejection by an apostle is insisted on by these kind 
of writers, had, indeed, no higher authority than that of human sa- 
gacity. It was the “ wisdom” in which the Greeks of his day de- 
lighted, for which they looked in vain in the simple and pure moralit 
of the Gospel ; and which is not to be found any more in the boo 
of nature by the philosopher, than it is to be traced in the writings 
of the apostle by the critic. That the student of nature should also 
be a student of revelation, is true enough ; and it is equally true, that 
the student of revelation ought to be likewise an inquirer into nature. 
When the doctrines of Galileo, in regard to the solar system, was 
declared to be absurd and philosophically false, because it appeared 
to be contrary to a passage in the holy scripture, the mere study of 
revelation was proved to be insufficient to make men philosophically 
acquainted with the external universe. 

Granted, that scripture treats far more directly of mind and its 
phenonema, than it does of the material world ; granted, that what- 
ever it states on these subjects is, and ever will be, absolutely autho- 
ritative :—does it therefore follow, either that it is designed to give 
us a full and complete account of all that man can profitably know 
in regard to them, or that, even as far as it goes, it presents to us 
the facts which it makes known, in the most systematic form, and 
in the most philosophical language? The truth is, that scripture 
throughout uses the terms in common use at the periods when its 
several portions were composed, as well in its statement of facts 
bearing on the mind, as of those which relate to matter. It was no 
more its design to unfold the philosophy of man in all its parts 
thoroughly, and in precise, defined, and unambiguous terms, than 
it was to perform the same task for any other branch of science. Its 
true object was to reveal to man, what he could not, but by revela- 
tion, have learnt with any certainty; and not at all to dispense with 
that necessity, which is laid upon him by the whole constitution of 
the world he lives in, to improve his state and prospects, bodily and 
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mental, by the use of all his powers of mind in acquiring every kind 
of knowledge of which they are capable. Suppose that, instead of 
the simple assertions which we find scripture to make, in popular 
language, of such detached facts and principles respecting the mind 
and moral truth in genera}, as were essential to its great design of 
making known the will of the Creator, a future world, and other 
mysterious and undiscoverable truths, it had taken the other course, 
and had attempted to reveal al/ that man could require to know of 
himself, and of his duties and interests here, as well as hereafter ;— 
what could it have been at its first appearance but a sealed book to 
those who were (as almost all then were, as too many are even now,) 
entirely unprepared by their previous knowledge for any such infor- 
mation? What could it have been, in all ages indeed, but a standing 
contradiction to the course of divine providence in regard to every 
other branch of humanly attainable knowledge? We have no sort 
of doubt that all the incidental statements which it does make, are 
in full accordance with what the true philosophy of man, as learnt by 
observation, has to disclose. And this belief is to our mind only a 
stronger motive to the faithful and independent study of that philo- 
sophy. The harmony of Scripture with itself, ‘the truth and fitness 
of its representations of man, the force and meaning of its moral pre- 
cepts, cannot be fully seen, until the nature of man and the laws of 
the universe as they bear upon it, are fully known. 

_ Of Mr. Blakey’s work, if we have not spoken so much at length 
in this article as its merits might seem to require, it is because its 
character precludes all hope of doing justice to it by any analysis or 
direct criticism, either of the whole or of any detached portions. We 
have prefered to vindicate the propriety and importance of the treatise, 
and to offer some remarks on the proper mode of pursuing it. If, 
by this ccurse, we can induce our readers to study the work for 
themselves, we shall have done them a better service, than we could 
by any extructs or detached criticisms. Asa whole, without making 
ourselves responsible for every one of its conclusions, we may say 
that we consider it a highly valuable work. We could have wished 
to find in it a greater amount of illustration, not only for the sake of 
giving interest to the work, but also as an essential in some cases 
to its full comprehension by merely casual readers. The author 
of such a work, it is to be presumed, will be far the best illustrator 
of his own views, and he should not therefore leave the task, in 
any considerable degree, to others. Future editions, of which we 


hope there may be many, might be advantageously enlarged in this 
respect. 
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Art. XIII.—Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quizote. By the Late H. D 
Inexuis, Author of “Spain,” &c. &c. With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. London: Whittaker. 1837. ‘ 


In the preface it is stated, that a small portion of this work appeared 
some years ago in the Englishman’s Magazine. After the discon- 
tinuance of that periodical, and early in the year 1835, the manu- 
script of the whole, we are farther told, was prepared for the press ; 
but before the printing could be begun, a mortal] disease had seized 
upon the author, which prevented that superintendence on his part 
necessary to the publication of the volume. His widow has at 
length, however, sent forth the work ; and in so doing will revive 
many regrets that the hand which could with such consummate 
skill wield the pen as these Rambles exhibit, should now be cold in 
the grave. 

The work on Spain by Mr. Inglis, which has for years, and indeed 
ever since it first appeared, obtained great repute, being considered 
by some competent authorities as the most faithful account of that 
country which has been published in late times, especially as regards 
the social life of the people, must have prepared every one on learn- 
ing that an entirely new volume was forthcoming, connected with 
the same field, and by the same writer, for a book of no ordinary 
interest and value. 

It is mentioned in the preface, that this was not merely the 
author’s last but his favourite production ; and we think deservedly 
so. In it not only are the most characteristic features of Spanish 
life pictured with extraordinary clearness, and the Don Quixote 
felicitously illustrated, as well as finely criticised, but even as a book 
of sketches, both of character and scenery, it possesses uncommon 
merits ; while the whole, whether it be in the shape of narrative or 
dialogue, exhibits a rare combination of ease, grace, and truth. 
The volume, in short, though small in size and unpretending as to the 
purposes contemplated by it, is quite worthy of the matured taste 
of such an accurately informed traveller and experienced delineator 
as Mr. Inglis is universally allowed to have been. The animation © 
which he throws into the description of whatever his eye or fancy 
alights upon, these descriptions being one and all the faithful copies 
of first and warm impressions, forces the reader, at the very outset, 
to identify himself with the author, and so wins the attention that — 
all along the two seem perfectly to understand one another, to see 
with the same eyes, and to participate in the same emotions. It is 
thus that we feel as if we had listened to the guides, muleteers, and 
others, with whom Mr. Inglis conversed during these Rambles, and 
mark with him in a manner never to be forgotten the national traits 
that his observant eye detected, which, however, by the generality 
of travellers, would either be unnoticed, or erroneously deciphered. 
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The passages about to be extracted will sufficiently show how 
truthfully Mr. Inglis could seize upon the characteristic features in 
the manners of the Spaniards, and how naturally he could drama- 
tise them, so to speak, by making the colloquists, in the many con- 

versations that occur, evolve and exhibit to the reader the precise 
points that had attracted his own attention, and which he wished 
to hold up to others. His sound admiration and happy appreciation 
of Don Quixote will also become manifest, while his criticisms and 
illustrations cannot fail to enlighten the literary world upon some 
obscure and nice matters which during his studies of that matchless 
work, and his Rambles in the supposed footsteps of its hero, occu- 
pied his discriminating powers. 

The author finds himself in the ancient and truly Spanish city, 
Toledo ; and one day, while looking towards the Toledo mountains, 
he remembers that La Mancha, the country of Don Quixote, lies 
beyond. Upon this, all the vivid and delightful recollections 
et i Rn into being, which had been felt on first reading 
that imperishable monument of genius, and which had ever since 
been accumulating. He sees the tall spare figure of the courteous 
knight erect upon his Rosinante, and behind, in comic contrast, the 
square figure of Sancho, jogging on his dapple, the knight and the 
squire carrying on the while one of those dialogues which are the 
best of all comedies. A hundred other grotesque and vivid images 
start up and people La Mancha; and the next thovght was about 
the pleasure it would afford to follow in the footsteps of the Don. 

In this way the Rambles are very pleasantly introduced ; yet in 
all the little connecting links or smoothing approaches which the 
a.thor creates to give effect to the more important points to be 
illustrated, he never forgets that he is on Spanish ground, or to 
make use of those minor descriptive touches which prove his master- 
ship over his subject and all its natural adjuncts. Thus on the 
morning that he started to cross the mountains, after having slept 
and fought by turns among mosquitoes and many other more silent 
enemies, he was soon mounted and, under the guidance of a muleteer, 
past the gates. But.past the gates put him in mind of an occur- 
rence, which illustrates the enthusiasm felt in Spain in relation to 
Don Quixote. He has no passport to go beyond Toledo, having 
intended to return to Madrid; therefore ‘‘ when I applied to the 
dispenser of passports to cross the mountains to La Mancha, my 
request was met by a direct refusal. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘my only 
object is to visit a country hallowed by the genius of Cerv antes ; 
I am going to travel in the footsteps of Don Quixote.’” T he 
revulsion in the functionary’s feelings was instantaneous, and he 
granted the favour asked like one who thought himself favoured. 

‘The muleteer who accompanies and conducts the Rambler, is a 
character of course, and is made to serve Mr. Inglis as a peg upon 
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which to hang a number of national traits. We must give this 
worthy precisely as represented by the author, together with the 
man’s story, to show the important use that has been made of him. 


“ While slowly ascending the mountain, I had leisure for the first time 
to think of making acquaintance with my guide, and was ready witha 
couple of segars to secure his goodwill ; but he chanced to be at that mo- 
ment busily employed, like a good Catholic, in heaping stones upon a cross 
—a record of murder, that stood by the way side; I can hardly say stood, 
because it was laid prostrate by the weight of the stones that were heaped 
upon it. Nowhere in Spain, that I recollect, are these crosses so frequent, 
as among the Toledo mountains; and if one is to be murdered at all, it is 
fortunate to be murdered in the neighbourhood of so devout a city as Tole- 
do ; forif every prayer that accompanies astone laid upon the cross wipes off 
a year’s punishment, as every good Catholic believes ; he must indeed be a 
very wicked man who is not speedily prayed out of purgatory. When my 
guide had finished his act of devotion, I entered into conversation with him. 
He was a slight young man, of three or four and twenty ; and it was evident 
that his dress by the profusion of silk cord and gilt buttons that covered 
his jacket and waistcoat, and by the open gaiters and white stockings, and 
crimson sash, that he was no native of Toledo, but an Andalusian, 

««¢ Si Senor,’ said he in answer to my question, ‘ I am an Andalusian.’ 

«*« And how,’ I continued, ‘ can you live elsewhere than in your own de- 
lightful country, with its delicious fruits and wines ?’ 

‘‘*There are reasons for most things,’ said he, expressing this in the 
words of a Spanish proverb which I have forgotten. 

‘I was curious to know the reason of the muleteer, and so dismounting 
from my mule, and giving him a poke with my stick which sent him.trot- 
ting on, I walked up the mountain path with my guide: two seyars had 
already opened his heart, and two more completed the conquest; and as we 
walked leisurely forward, he gave the following account of himself: 

“* Tam a native of Malaga; my father was drowned in the bay, while 
smuggling some tobacco ashore, and at seventeen I was left heir to his 
brown cloak, and his Guadiz knife, the only two things he had left at home. 
It is an easy matter to live in Malaga; a fine melon costs no more than a 
quarto, and four quartos will purchase as much wine as serves to wash down 
a dinner of melon ; and as for oil, it may be had for the asking. 

«Things went on well with me for five years, and then all went wrong, 
Upon the day of the Feast of the Virgin of Rosalio; I went with the only 
two quartos [ had, and purchased a candle to carry in the procession. This 
I thought was only laying out my money to interest; for I had speculated 
this way before, and had always been presented with a few reals by the 
friars, for increasing the respectability of their procession, As the proces- 
sion was crossing the Plaza Real, a small puff of wind blew out my candle, 
and I held it to my next neighbour to light it again. This fellow happened 
to be a scoundrel who had served me a bad trick before, and whenever I 
lighted my candle he slyly blew it out; till at last, one of ‘the friars, think- 
ing I was playing off a jest, told me I was a good-for-nothing fellow, to get 
about my business, and not disgrace the procession of the Virgin of Rosalio 
—and all the while, the rogue who blew out the candle laughed in wy face : 
but I put an end to his laughing ; I gave him my kuife.’ 
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“* How,’ said J, interrupting the muleteer, ‘ did giving him the knife put 
an end to his laughing?’ 

“*T zee, continued the muleteer, ‘ you do not understand the Andaluz 
manner of talking; I stuck my knife into him.’ 

“«* What! murdered him for blowing out your candle?’ said I. 

“*QOh no, [ gave him the knife for making a jest of me. It was a long 
Guadix blade, but I did not remain to see what happened; for I had no 
money to bribe the Escrivano, and if the rogue died, I must have been 
hanged: whether he died or not is more than I can tell; but to make all 
sure, I have since paid for twelve masses for his soul, with some money of 
which I eased a merchant of Alicante ; and so got good absolution for what- 
ever might have happened. The friars were too busy with the procession, 
and the crowd was too much occupied looking at it, to notice an accident of 
this kind; so | got away unperceived, and concealed myself two days in the 
ruins of the castle, till all was forgotten, and then I left Malaga, and begged 
my way to Madrid. There ] gained a few reals by sprinkling every one 
that entered the chureh of San Isidro with holy water; but in my zeal I 
was so lavish of it, that the door-keepers thrust me out and spoiled my trade; 
so that leaving that profession, I doubled my fortune by sitting near the 
Prado, with a bit of lighted rope for the use of the Caballeros, who wished 
to light their segars.’ 

‘*¢* T had now amassed as many rea/s as bought me a basket and a couple 
of glasses, and I set up a ccrier of agua fresca. ‘This isa good trade; the 
water cost nothing, and I got so many quartos that I never wanted for 
bread and grapes, or wine; and on feast days, I sometimes treated myself 
with a puchero: but this was too good to continue. 

‘© © One day after I had filled my cask, | lay down under the shade of the 
wall that surrounds the fountain of Puerto del So/, and fell asleep, for it 
was the time of the st:sta. A great many others lay about the fountain 
also, and the one who was stretched next me, I knew well had a grudge 
against me, because I wore a crimson sash and an embroidered jacket ; and 
suspecting he meditated some mischief, I was almost as much awake as 
asleep. He was a sly rogue, a Biscayan ; but he did not know that he had 
to do with an 4ndaluz. I caught him making a hole in my case to let the 
water out; and picaro! I was not long in giving him my knife. The Es- 
crivanos in Madrid are not so easily bribed as in Malaga; and although I 
was not without money, J took advantage of the siesta to get out of Madrid 
without any one seeing me, which was no difficult matter, as everybody 
was asleep; and, before night, I reached Toledo. This mule I picked up 
by accident. Weeding some pepper, a few months ago ina garden close 
by the Tagus, I saw the mule swimming in the water, which was much 
swollen by the rains: this seemed a good opportunity to mend my fortune, 
and so by the aid of the Blessed Virgin I helped him out of the river, and 
I have made my bread by him ever since.’ ” 


A person may read half-a-dozen of recent tours without being 


able to apprehend one half so much of Spanish character and life as 


is impressed upon the mind by the animated sketch and dialogue 
now quoted. 


Mr. Inglis will have it that Miguel Estevan is the village in “a 
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certain corner of La Mancha,” where “ there lately lived one of 
those country gentlemen who adorn their walls with a rusty lance 
and a worm-eaten target, and ride forth on the skeleton of a horse 
to course with a starved greyhound.” Here the Rambler falls in’ 
with a barber, who is no unworthy representative of Master Nicholas, 
and must, in fact, be the descendant of that veritable personage. 
This barber, in short, is a shrewd and lively fellow ; and so enthu- 
siastic in regard tothe Don that the reader might go through several 
volumes with him, and be sorry at the end to lose sight of him, such 
wit, adventure, and taste are displayed in the course of his story. 
Before giving any specimens of its details, we cite some account of 
La Mancha and its natural productions. 


“ The olive is almost the only tree found in La Mancha, and La Mancha 
is undoubtedly one of the ugliest countries under the sun; Jet nobody be 
deceived by the words of the song, * O remember the time in La Mancha’s 
shades,’ for there are no shades iu La Mancha. 

* The character of La Mancha may be thus briefly given: wide, unin- 
closed, and sometimes swelling plains covered with scanty crops of grain, 
interspersed with saffron fields. Often the eye ranges over extensive reaches 
of sand, bearing no crop. Olive trees, sometimes planted in line, some- 
times scattered, form the only shade from the scorching sun, that before 
the summer has far advanced, drinks up the scanty waters of every rivulet, 
and turns the herbage from green to brown. ‘The river Guadiana, indeed, 
traverses La Mancha, and always flows a respectable river; but all its tri- 
butaries are small; and in summer, carry no tribute at all, 

‘© Ns for the wine of La Mancha, in which, Sancho Panza found a solace 
for many of his hardships, its goodness depends altogether upon the skin in 
which it is carried; for unless the skin be old and well- seasoned, the best 
val de penas acquires an unpleasant flavour. But it is impossible that the wine 
of La Mancha should be carried otherwise than in skins; the roads are only 
fitted for mules, and skins can be more easily and more safely carried across 
mules than casks; but indeed casks are out of the question in a country in 
which there is scarcely any wood. It is no contemptible art, that of drink- 
ing out of a wine-skin without spilling the wine and drenching the bosom ; 
the wine-skin is held horizontally, one hand supporting its rotundity, and 
by the pressure of the fingers, the wine is thrown forward to the neck, or 
narrow partof the skin. When, in the translations of Don Quixotte, we 
ineet with the word bottle, we must substitute skin, otherwise the sentence 
will sometimes be unintclligibla ; as for examplo, when, after the adventure 
with the windmills, we find Sancho visiting his bottle, and discovering 
that it was much more /ank than it was the night before.” 


Now for some portions of the barber’s story, and a few specimens 
of illustration and criticism. 

This worthy is a native of La Mancha ; the son of a porter toa 
Dominican convent, and who in the course of his endeavours to 
better his fortune, and that he may have the frequent pleasure of 
tasting savoury viands, is aie to get into the service of some 
dignitary of the church. It is not long before he is engaged by a 
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certain cura, and already fancies himself transferred to the domestic 
establishment of an Archbishop. Under the cura, however, he 
smells rather than tastes of the stews, the reverend pastor choosing 
that only his housekeeper shall share of the dainties of his house. 
In these circumstances, the aspirant every night found his way to his 
master’s storehouse, and by nibbling round the bread, cheese, and 
bacon that was there preserved, not only satisfied his appetite, but 
escaped being suspected of theft, the rats and mice bearing all the 
blame. But this was not all, for the cura after abusing the little 
thieves, always pared off all the nibbled parts, and handed them to 
his. man, saying, ‘* eat, Lazaro, you rogue, rats are clean things.” 

But Lazaro is an ingenious lad, and is resolved to lose no oppor- 
tunity that may offer him an advantage. 


‘** One day, about this time, after I had been employed in cleaning the 
ornaments on the major altar in the church, I stole on tiptoe into the 
sacristy ; God forgive me for my intention,—a slice of salted cod for break- 
fast, | ad made thirsty, and the sacramental cup I knew was brimful. I had 
scarcely entered the sacristy, when I heard the footstep of the cura pass 
through the church, and | had only time to hide myself under the petticoats 
of the virgin of St. Pilar, (the imaye of the virgins and female saints in the 
convents and churches, are arrayed in garments so ample that an excellent 
shelter might be found where the barber sought it,) when my master en- 
tered the sacristy, accompanied by a stranger dressed as a pilgrim, who, 
after the door had been shut, produced from below his habit, a small 
wooden box, which he opened, and put into my master’s hand. 

** You perceive,’ said the stranger, ‘that it is as withered as the ear of 
an antediluvian ass—it would deceive the very devil,’ 

‘«* Hush,’ said the cura, ‘ recollect where you are,’ at the same time 
glancing towards the virgin of St. Pilar, whose petticoats slightly moved, 
and crossing himself,— it is not necessary that it deceive the devll, if it but 
deceive the Superior of the Carthusian convent.’ 

“* How much am I to get for it ?’ said the pretended pilgrim. 

«That must depend,’ said the cura. ‘upon the value set upon it by the 
superior of the Carthusians; put up the ass’s ear, and we will go together 
to the convent,—surely an ear of the ass that made the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem must be worth half the convent treasury ;’ and as my worthy 
master so delivered himself, he turned towards the virgin, as was his usual 
custom on leaving the sacristy, made his genuflexion, and crossed himself. 
Whether it might be the ludicrous contrast between the sanctified face with 
which my master, from hahit, paid his respects to the virgin, and the smile 
and roguish wink’ with which he had received the bux from the pilgrim, that 
roused my risible faculties, I am not able to tell; but I burst into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, At first my master trembled from head to foot, and 
crossed himself as fast as ever thumb could move ; but common sense soon 
came in place of superstition ; fur if the virgin of St. Pilar had thought fit 
to show her displeasure by laughing, the langhter would certainly not have 
proceeded from under her petticoats. In short, the cura discovered all ; 
and dragging me from my hiding place, and telling me to remain in the sa- 
cristy till he returned, he went out and locked the door. 
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“«T expected nothing less when‘he returned than an unmerciful beating ; 
and was therefore greatly and agreeably surprised, when, again entering 
the sacristy he addressed me thus, ‘1 perceive Lazaro, that thou art an in- 
genious, as well as a gluttonous youngster; for thou not only makest the 
rats and mice hide thy delinquencies, but even the petticoats of the virgin 
of St. Pilar cover both thee and them; thou hast heard what passed be- 
twixt me and the pilgrim ?” 

‘“‘¢T heard all,’ said J,‘ and saw’—‘No matter what thou sawest,’ inter- 
rupted he, ‘I may have occasion for thy services; be discreet and secret; 
henceforth thou shalt dine at my table every day,’ and so saying he walked 
out of the sacristy. 

‘«* This was the most agreeable change in the world; the cura’s stews, 
though scarcely equal to those of theDuque de San Carlos, were delicious 
to one who had been obliged to nibble for six months like a mouse; my 
master loaded me with kindness; and one day, when we were in the sa- 
cristy together, he made me his confident.—* The monks of the Carthusian 
convent, said he, are making a collection of relics ; the superior, ‘ ftene mas 
dtnero que tngento,’ has more money than brains. —and we, who are wiser 
and poorer, diminish his treasury, and stock his relicary. Harkee, Lazaro, 
continued he, ‘ the fool is not yet satisfied; thou art not wanting in wit; 
my invention is nigh exhausted,—the ass’s ear was a last effort, and proved 
a hit; but if thou canst think of any thing new, balf the profits shall descend 
into thy empty pockets,’ 

‘‘* This was encouragement, and I set my brains to work forthwith. 
One day passing through one of the streets on the outskirts of the city, I 
saw a cock standing upon the wall of the Franciscan convent garden, and 
I said to myself—* Que alegria, for a happy thought struck me. When it 
was dark I stole from my master’s house, and making my way to the 
garden of the Franciscan convent, I surprised a cock in the hen-roost ; and 
next day finding myself alone with my master, I produced a cock’s tongue, 
and said, , what will hinder you from placing this in the relicary of the Car- 
thusian convent, as the tongue of the cock that crew to St Peter ?’ 

««<*Tis too fresh and too red,’ said the cura. 

«Put it in the stew pan,’ said I—, ’twill frizzle as dry as if it had not 
crowed fora century.’ 


We are not exactly pleased with some points of the humour of 
this passage ; nor 1s it agreeable to the reader to find certain most 
solemn associations brought into contact with broad farce, as they 
are here done, however descriptive the supposed incidents may be of 
the superstitions and trickeries meant to be illustrated. .We pro- 
gress with the Rambler. : 

Mr. Inglis says that all the woman of the lower orders in La 
Mancha, wear the skirts of their petticoats thrown over their heads; 
which explains a passage in Don Quixote. When Theresa, Sancho’s 
wife, is informed by her husband what honours await her, she replies 
that she would not have those who knew her in her hnmble con- 
dition say, should she dress herself as a countess, ‘‘ Mind Mrs. 
Pork-feeder, how proud sh: looks, it was but yesterday she toiled 
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hard at the distaff, and went to mass with the tail of her gown 
above her head instead of a vei!” In farther proof of the accu- 
racy of the pictures left by Cervantes ; th maids of La Mancha are, 
in respect of looks, extremely plain. Accordingly no where in Don 
Quixote, are higher expressions employed in describing their per- 
sonal recommendations, than calling them “ hale” or ‘* buxom.” 

In reference to the popularity of the Don Quixote in Spain, the 
following notices are illustrative :— 


“It is certainly a curious fact, but one well worthy of being recorded, 
that of the eight or ten muleteers with whom I shared the stew in this po- 
sada, not one of the number was ignorant of Don Quixote and his doings 
—nor of the claims of Cervantes to the veneration of his countrymen. In 
a country where book learning is so scantily diffused, and where so few of 
the lower orders are educated, one might imagine that anything like minute 
knowledge of the work of Cervantes would be a miracle. It is true, that 
there is no English novel so bound up with the manners and scenery of the 
country,—none so powerful in genius,—none of such brilliant invention— 
so rich in all that stamps a work with immortality, as this production of Cer- 
vantes ; and that in all this, no proof can be offered so strong, as that which 
arises from the fact 1 have stated—the more universal and more intimate 
knowledge of the adventures of Don Quixote, which is found to prevade all 
ranks in Spain, than any similar kind of knowledge existing among the 
peasantry of perhaps any other country in Europe. I never omitted an 
opportunity,—not in La Mancha only, but in other parts, remote from the 
scene of Don Quixote’s exploits,—of ascertaining the existence of this 
knowledge ; and I believe I may safely say, that I never mentioned Don 
Quixote to a muleteer, or a peasant of any condition, without finding my- 
self understood ; an ignorant stare was never the answer I received; and I 
think I may even go so far as to assert, that I never found any one unac- 
quainted with the name of Cervantes. I should certainly say, that the po- 
pularity of any other author, in any other country, is absolutely nothing, 
in comparison with the popularity of Cervantes in Spain. 


There is a great abundance of rosemary in La Mancha, which 
elucidates a passage in Don Quixote. Sancho, when the Knight 
abides in the goat-herds’ shed, speaks of the wound which the wind- 
mills inflicted, and wishes for a balsam to cure it; and this balsam 
is prepared, being made of the leaves of rosemary, ‘‘ which grew 
plentifully around the shed.” Besides, it is stated, that to bruise 
the rosemary-leaf, and to mix it with oil is a usual remedy in the 
province for such injuries as the Don had sustained in his encounter 
with the windmills. 

‘* The herds spread upon their skins great quantities of acorns,” 
which led to the Knight’s famous eulogium upon the golden age. 


How is this, since these oak-trees are seldom or never met with in 
La Mancha? 


‘“‘ Scarcely anywhere on the plains of La Mancha, have I seen any other 
trees than olives; but the reader requires to be informed, that the acorns 
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spoken of in the translations of Don Quixote, are not the acorns of our 
English oak, which is rarely found in Spain, but the ilex-nut or fruit of the 
ilex, which is sometimes called the evergreen oak: and this name as well 
as the similarity in the appearance of the two fruits, may excuse the trans- 
lation into the word acorn. The goat-herds were not singular in spreading 
these acorns upon their table; wherever the ilex is abundant, its fruit forms 
an article of sustenance for both man and beast. In all the markets of 
Andelusia as well as La Mancha, baskets full of ilex nuts are exposed for 
sale, and almost every peasant has a pocket half filled with them, though in- 
deed, in the date districts, dates take the place of ilex nuts. Sancho it 
appears was not neglectful of the acorns, for while his master delivered his 
harangue, ‘ he kept his teeth employed upon the acorns.’ ”’ 


We now introduce a sample of the criticisms in which the Rame 
bler and the Barber frequently indulge themselves. 


‘“«* As we have just mentioned the adventure of the fulling-hammers,’ 
' said I, ‘and are even now near to the spot where it took place, I will dis- 
burden myself of a thought that I have had about this same adventure; 
and if thou can’st help me to an explanation of my difficulty, I’ll be thy 
debtor.’ 

«* Your worship is welcome,’ said the barber, ‘ to all my poor stock, if 
aught I know or think can help us in a difficulty.’ 

«© «Tt seems to me, said I, ‘ that it is an error in Cervantes to make his 
hero conscious of his delusion: which, in the adventure of the fulling- 
hammers, he is ; for when the morning dawned, and they discovered that 
the sounds which had so terrified Sancho, and su elevated the chivalrous 
hopes of the knight, were occasioned by six fulling-hammers, and when 
Sancho gives way to laughter, at the expense of his master. Don Quixote 
says, ‘I will not deny that that which has happened to us, is ridiculous 
enough ;’ now why in this instance, should the knight be epresented as 
yielding his senses to the same evidence as that to which the senses of 
other men surrender, when he has not done so, in any of his previous 
adventures. When for example, he has been vanquished by the wind- 
mills and when Sancho, distressed at the bruised condition in which he 
finds him, says, ‘ did I not assure you that they were no other than wind- 
mills? I believe, nay am certain, that the sage Freston, who stole my 
closet and books, has converted those giants into mills in order to rob me 
of the honour of their overthrow.’ Then again, when after the adven- 
ture with the flock of sheep, when the knight is in the most grievous 
plight, and when Sancho, ‘ beholding with amazement, the madness of his 
master,’ and coming to his assistance, says, ‘did not I warn you signor 
Don Quixote to turn, and assure you that those whom you went to attack 
were no armies, but flocks of innocent sheep?’ ‘How strangely,’ replies 
the knight, ‘ can that miscreant enchanter, who is my enemy, transmogrify 
things to thwart me; the malicious wretch who persecutes me, envying 
the glory I should have gained in this battle, doubtless metamorphosed 
the squadrons of the foe into flocks of sheep.’ Now, in the adventure of 
the fulling-hammers, can’st thou friend give me any reason why Don 
Quixote should not in place of admitting the thing to be ridiculous, and 
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that he had been deceived, have ascribed what he saw to the machina- 
tions of the enchanter his enemy, and have asserted, that the fulling- 
hammers had been something else than fulling-hammers ?” ; 

“* Your worship,’ said the barber, ‘ has started a difficulty that did at 
one time occur to me also; but I think it can be made clear, that nothing 
can in this be charged against Cervantes, or the consistency of the cha- 
racter of the knight, or of his adventures, one with another. Don 
Quixote never refuses at any time, to receive the evidence of his senses ; 
and on no occasion does Cervantes carry his delusion to such a length, 
that we are forced to conclude his hero to be insane. His madness is on 
all occasions a madness that the reader has some sympathy with. In the 
advedture of the windmills, he has just sallied forth, eagerly looking for 
adventures, and it must be recollected that the adventure of the fulling- 
mills differs from the adventures which your worship has just instanced, 
wherein he did not admit that he had been deceived : and indeed, the 
fulling-mills ought not to be called an adventure at all. In the adven- 
tures of the windmills and the flock of sheep, the delusion of the knight 
is carried to the utmost length to which Cervantes could safely carry it; 
his mental delusion does not vanish with the discovery that he has been 
attacking windmills, and slaying sheep; he yields to the evidence of his 
senses indeed, in admitting them to be windmills and sheep; but the same 
delusion that led him to fancy the windmills giants, aud the sheep armies, 
suggests to him, that like other knight errants, he has supernatural ene- 
mies, and that the windmills and the sheep which he now sces, are the 
work of enchantment: but in the adventure, as it is called, of the fulling- 
hammers, the knight has never been under any positive delusion; he 
has never asserted even, what the nature of the adventure is, in which he 
is about to be engaged. He and Sancho are in a thick wood on a dark 
night, and singular sounds are heard ; and the knight, his head as usual 
running on adventures, fancies one to be at hand; but he gives no hint of 
what he expects it to be, nor ever once explains to Sancho the causes of 
the sounds they hear. If, contrary to the advice of Sancho, Don Quixote 
had spurred Rozinante amongst the fulling-hammers, first telling him 
that these sounds were occasioned by giants, or by any thing else upon 
which his fancy chanced to run, then there is no doubt that when morn- 
ing dawned upon the discomfited knight, he would have told Sancho, and 
would have believed, that he had encountered giants or enchanters, and 
the fulling-hammers now before them were so by the power of enchant- 
ment; but after Don Quixote had remained quietly in the wood during 
the whole night, and when the day-light discovered the occasion of the 
sounds they had heard, it would never have done to have made the knight 
affirm that these had been giants or enchanters ; for in this case, he had 
never been under any delusion, and had never acted upon any delusion. 
To your worship or myself caught in a thick wood, on a dark night, the 
sounds of the fulling-hammers would have appeared as singular as they 
did to Don Quixote and Sancho.’ 

««¢] perceive friend,’ sa‘d I, ‘ thou hast thought upon this to some pur- 
pose; and thy explanation has greatly assisted in clearing away my diffi- 
culty ; and besides, as thou hast already told me, the exploits of the knight 
are not to be regarded as the sole purpose and interest of the book. Some 
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adventures are necessary to bring out the characters of the knight and 
his squire, and the ludicrous contrasts between them. The bravery of 
the one, and the cowardice of the other, are forcibly displayed while they 
rest in the dark wood; the knight sitting on his steed, desiring his squire 
to straighten the girth, that he may be prepared, and the squire fast 


embracing his master round the leg, fearful of moving an inch from his 
stirrup.’ ”” 


We must return to the Barber’s story. The pilgrim whom the 
cura had sent to the Superior of the Carthusians with the relic, 
returns with a large sum as the price of it, which Lazaro contrives 
to appropriate chiefly to himself. Stealing up to his garret, and 
leaving his master asleep, he there begins to count over the amount, 
planning a thousand projects for extracting enjoyment from the 
sum, when suddenly the door is closed behind him, and the key 
turned in the lock. Here he is left till hunger wrings his stomach. 
At last the cura returns, but refuses to liberate the prisoner except- 
ing upon certain conditions. 

‘¢ « Master,’ said I, 

‘«« Listen to me, Lazaro,’ said he. ‘ I’ll starve thee to death, as sure as 
thy name is Lazaro ; no one can ever hear of thee more; I ’1] have thee dried 
when thou ’rt dead, and sell thy carcass to the Carthusians as a relic; but 
if thou wilt push the pieces of money one by one below the door, and if, 
when I reckon them, I find that thou hast fairly accounted to me, thou shalt 
dine upon the most savoury stew that ever descended into thy stomach. 

‘«* The temptation was scarcely to be resisted, but I was in hopes of a 
better bargain, and answered nothing: the cura saw my hesitation, and 
took advantage of it. I heard him leave the door, and in a few minutes he 
returned. 

“* Now, Lazaro,’ said he, ‘I have brought thy dinner: here is beef, and 
pork, and a rich gravy, and garbanzos, and bread. Iwill make this 
agreement with thee: I will give thee of the stew in spoonfuls, underneath 
the door; and for each spoonful thou receivest, thou shalt shove me one 


piece :’ at the same instant, I saw the spoon filled with steaming stew, 
pushed towards me. 


‘*** This first spoonful thou shalt have for nothing,’ said Cirillo, ‘ but if 
thou would’st have a second, it must be paid for.’ The temptation was 
not to be resisted ; one scanty spoonful after another, descended into my 
stomach, while an equal number of pieces descended into the cura’s pocket ; 
and so outrageous was my appetite, and so excellent the stew, that 1 was 
soon eased of the greater part of my treasure.” 


The illustration by George Cruikshank, of the process of barter 


carried on between the cura and his man underneath the door, is 
like all his other efforts, exceedingly comic, and true to character at 
the same time. 

The cura liberates Lazaro after he finds that the pieces of money 
had all been transferred from the inside to the outside of the door. 
The youth thinks it high time to pursue his fortunes elsewhere. He 
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soon obtains employment as a barber in a convent; for though the 
friars wore at times long beards, they were artificial appendages ; 
and therefore the under growth had to be kept in due subordination. 
In remuneration for the performance of his important duties, the 
barber was to be well fed, and also to have sufficient wages ; but as 
this latter item in the bargain was to be laid out in the purchase of 
masses for the young man’s soul, it seemed to him that it was 
taking, on the part of the friars, with one hand and giving with the 
other. However, trusting to his ingenuity he entered into office, 
and had reason to thank his stars afterwards for his fortune. 


*«* Well may I bless the day that led me to the Franciscan convent; for 
had Providence otherwise disposed of me, I should have remained for 
ever ignorant of the adventures of the renowned Don Quixote de la 
Mancha: nor should I otherwise have ever followed the calling of my 
ancestors in the village of Miguel Esteban. 

‘**I observed that among all the reverend fathers, no one was so 
studious as the friar who had brought metothe convent. Not content 
with the hours that were set aside for devotional exercises, a book was 
never out of his hand. ‘There was only one occasion upon which he ever 
intermitted his studies: and that was, when his chin was under my 
management; but one day so deeply engaged was he (as I then thought) 
with his devotions, that he placed the book upon his knee,and with down- 
cast eyes continued to read whilst I performed my duties; and judge of 
my amzement, and J may even say affright, when jnst as I was putting 
the last polish upon his chin, the friar burst into the most immoderate fit 
of laughter that ever was heard within a convent walls; and so ungovern- 
able was his mirth, that even the sight of his own blood appeared rather 
to increase than to diminish his risibility. 

“* In the name of God, Reverend Father,’ said I, ‘ what has befallen 
thee ?” 

*** Canst thou read 2? answered the friar, ‘ for if thou canst, ’t will save 
me the trouble of telling thee the cause of my laughter. 

«* Luckily, Sir, saidI,‘ Iam able to read; that accomplishment was 
taught me by a Domin——.’ 

** No matter who taught thee,’ interrupted the friar: ‘read there, 
while I attend to the cure of this wound, which has not been occasioned 
through thy fault.’ 

“* Tt was this moment that first opened up to me that treasure of know- 
ledge and delight that is contained in the work of Cervantes: that 
moment will never be forgotten by me. The friar had intended to open 
the book at the page where he had been reading; but ready to drop down 
with laughing, he could only put the book into my hand. For my own 
part, I began at the beginning; half the friars went unshaved that day ; 
and when my patron returned from the refectory, he found me still deeply 
engaged with his book. 

‘““¢ T perceive, Lazaro.’ said he,‘ that thou art worthy of my care,’ and 
sO much. satisfied was he with some reflections I made upon what I had 
read, that he affectionately embraced me ; and sitting down, explained to 
me the spirit and object of the book, and descanted upon its perfections, 
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One observation I well remember. ‘ When I laugh,’ said he, * it is at 
the contrast between Don Quixote and his Squire, not at the adventures ; 
these make me sad ; for it is melancholy to see the noble-minded knight 
always the dupe of his own illusions.’ ” 


In this way does the Rambler and his guide discourse of every 
thing that may be supposed to come in their way, while treading 
the footsteps of Don Quixote. The plan of the work admits of 
every sort of discussion, and abounds with digressions and stories, 
all of them, however, bearing upon the main points, which are the 
exhibition of Spanish life and character, and the elucidation of the 
most celebrated of romances. Whoever sits down to read an ac- 
count of the Don’s wonderful adventures and exploits, should end 
with a perusal of these Rambles, which is sure to equip him for a 
renewed study of the same inimitable production; which renewal 
will in consequence of such preparation, be far more delightful than 
the first reading was felt to be. Mr. Inglis’s name and his Ram- 
bles in La Mancha, will descend together, and be admired when the 
present generation is no more. 


NOTICES. 





Art. X1V.—First Report of the Metropolis Churches Fund, June 23, 

1837. London: Clay. 
Tue Report states that, in the month of April, 1836, an address was put 
forth by the Lord Bishop of London, calling the attention of the friends of 
the church to the great and increasing want of church-room in the metro- 
polis, and urging upon them the duty of making a combined and vigorous 
effort to supply it. It was at the same time proposed to raise a fund, suf- 
ficient to defray the expense of erecting at least fifty new churches or 
chapels in the metropolis; and this appeal has been most promptly and 
liberally responded to. It is stated that even before any specific propo- 
sals for the distribution of the fund were issued, spontaneous offers of 
subscriptions were sent in to the amount of upwards of 30,000/., and the 
amount of subscriptions up to 20th June instant, which is rather within 
twelve months since the establishment of the fund, is 117,423/. 2s. 6d. 
Much more, of course, requires to be contributed before the objects con- 
templated can be attained. But the general amount, and a sight of the 
individual subscriptions, show that on the part of very many of the mid- 
ling classes in the metropolis as well as of the higher orders an earnest 
andstrong attachment exists towards the establishment, as well asa sincere 
desire that the people at large may have access to religious instruction 
and privileges. 





— 


Art. XV.—Considerations on the Vital Principle; with a Descrip- 
tion of Mr. Crosse’s Experiments. By Joun Murray, F.S. A., &c. 
London: 1837. 

ConsIDERABLE noise has been made regarding certain experiments pur- 
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sued by Mr. Crosse, by which it is alleged that he has discovered not only 
that the Galvanic agent or electricity is the vital principle, but that he 
has been potent enough to exhibit the operations and results of this prin- 
ciple, he being its director. No other meaning can be attached to 
this pretension than that he believes himself capable of creating organized 
beings; and if such power and skill be his that he can make the smallest 
animalcule, we do not see why the like manipulations might not by an 
extension or modification of the same means, to use Mr. Murray’s ideas 
and words, form an elephant or rhinoceros, or even man. The conse- 
quences cf allthis must be an unqualified atheism; for it substitutes mate- 
rial means over which man has controul, for an eternal, invisible, omni- 
potent, and omniscient cause. 

Similar vagaries and dreams have long occupied the minds of certain 
French and other continental] speculators, and are even at this day openly 
promulgated. Nay, in our own country, theories and assumptions of a 
kindred nature have of late obtained ground to some extent, to the alarm 
of many. To all such we recommend a perusal of these “ Considerations,” 
assuring them, that whether they be scientific persons or otherwise, they 
will find themselves re-assured and built up in that faith which makes the 
good and the wise rejoice. Mr. Murray’s pamphlet is really a pithy 
weapon in behalf of the most sacred truths, and deserves to be recognised 
as a permanent authority. 





Art. XVI.—A Descriptive Account of the Palo de Vaca, or Cow- 
tree of the Caraccas. With Chemical Analysis of the Milk and Bark. 
By Jonn Murray, F.S.A. &c. London: Wilson. 1837. 

Amone the many wonderful vegetable substances which the Almighty 

has created for the sustenance and to delight the eyes of man, none is more 

worthy of admiration thanthe Cow-tree. Hear a part of what the author 
of the present ‘‘ Account” says and quotes concerning this extraordinary 
production. 

* Among the magnificent spectacles of tropical forests, and their glorious 
architecture, there is none, methinks, that so rivets to the hallowed spot 
our feelings and sympathies as the wonderful ‘ Cow Tree.’ The excellences 
of the sublime and beautiful here mingle together; and there being not 
only * what is beautiful to the eye but good for food,’ the sentiment of gra- 
titude mingles in the affections, and gives a new pulse to the ‘ genial current 
of the soul.’ * Abest invidia’ I would wish to say, but I must needs confess 
that I envy the happy feelings of Baron de Humboldt and Sir R. K. Porter, 
at the sight of this magnificent tribute of creative good. Dr. Wallick in 
genuine enthusiasm, ‘* leaped for joy,’ at the spectacle of the Amhertia 
nobilis, with its vermilion canopy of dazzling blossoms; Sir Stamford Raffles 
stood astonished when he contemplated the flower of Sumatra, that bears 
his name, and displays a disc of nine feet circumference ; and the great and 
gifted Linnzeus knelt down on first beholding Albion’s beautifully blossomed 
furze !—but what a train of exalted associations are kindled by the peaceful 
grandeur and lofty majesty of the Palo de Vaca! Fountain trees, whistling 
trees, and cannon-ball trees, all must wane before the ‘ Palo de Vaca.’ 

‘‘ Humboldt describes the ‘ Palo de Vaca,’ or * Cow Tree,’ as growing on 
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the shores of the Cordilleras, and found most plentifully between Barbula 
and the lake of Maracaybo :—‘ On the barren flank of a rock,’ says this 
interestings writer, ‘ grows a tree with dry and leather-like leaves ; its large 
woody roots can scarcely penetrate into the stony soil. For several months 
in the year not a single shower moistens its foliage. Its branches appear 
dead and dried; yet as soon as the trunk is pierced, there flows from ita 
sweet and nourishing milk. It is at sun-rise this vegetable fountain is most 
abundant. ‘The natives are then to be seen hastening from all quarters, 
furnished with large bowls to receive the milk, which grows yellow and 
thickens at the surface. Some employ their bowls under the tree, while 
others carry home the juice for their children. This fine tree rises like the 
road lefted star apple. Its oblong and pointed leaves, tough and alternate, 
are marked by lateral ribs : some of them are ten incheslong. We did not 
see the flower. The fruit is somewhat fleshy, and contains a nut—some- 
times two. The milk, obtained by incisions made in the trunk, is glutinous, 
tolerably thick, free from all acrimony, and of an agreeable and balmy smell. 
It was offered to us in the shell of the tutuno or calabash tree. We drank 
a considerable quantity of it in the evening, before we went to bed, and 
very early in the morning, without experiencing the slightest injurious 
effects. The vicosity of the milk alone renders it somewhat disagreeable. 
The negroes and free labourers drink it, dipping into it their maize or cas- 
Sava bread.” 

Mr. Murray has applied his chemical knowledge to the “ Analysis,” in 
a most interesting manner; and has found that this singular tree, which 
grows to a prodigious size, possesses extremely valuable properties in 
respect of the “ feast it provides ‘in the wilderness.” 


‘* The ‘ Palo de Vaca,’ whether considered in reference to its ‘ MILK,’ or 
rather cream, or its Bark, affords phenomena among the most remarkable 
of the wonders of vegetation. Both the * milk’ and bark contain the ele- 
ments of nutritious and wholesome food for man, and nrEApD formed of its 
bark would be almost equal to the cerea/ta, or that made from cora,— the 
finest of the wheat; ’—for the immediate or proximate parts of wheaten 
flour are found in the bark of the Cow Tree—so that the ‘ Palo de Vaca’ 
yields both Breap and Mitk. 

The “ Descriptive Account” of this wonderful natural production pre- 
sents to the reader in a narrow space a beautiful, eloquent, and deeply- 
impressive specimen of scientific and popular knowledge; while the pious 
and adoring sentiments of the author must find a welcoming response in 
every well-regulated or cultivated mind. 


—— 


Arr. XVII.— The Students’ Cabinet Library of Useful Tracts. Nos. 
23, 26, & 27. Edinburgh: Clark. 
THE selection of treatises that have hitherto appeared sertatim under the 
above title, shows that the conductor of this remarkably neat and cheap 
publication is well acquainted with the numerous, and to ordinary students 
concealed, quarters where some of the tersest and most practically useful 
pieces may be found that have, under some happy impulse, been coined by 
the human mind in this orin foreign countries. ‘he three numbers before 
us are in no respect unworthy of this high character. ‘The first of them is 
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on extemporaneous preaching, by Henry Ware, jun., D.D., Professor of 
Pulpit Eloquence in Harvard College. The work has been well received 
in America, and ought to be carefully studied by every one who aims at 
the greatest pastoral usefulness ; and it treats of a subject which happens not 
to have obtained the attention it deserves from writers on the ministerial 
office. We are happy to have it in our power to state, however, that the 
want has {been ably and with great caution and clearness supplied by Dr. 
Ware. ‘The advantages of the style of preaching recommended are not 
more plainly set forth, than are the dangers and abuses to which it is 
liable: but if the student follow the suggestions offered by the author, the: 
attempt to aequire the enviable talent described cannvt possibly be made 
without bequeathing some most salutary results, moral and intellectual. 

The second of the above tracts is a Discourse on the Importance to Prac- 
tical Men of Scientific Knowledge, and on the Encouragements to its Pur- 
suit,.by Edward Everett ; compiled from several addresses delivered in 
America by that gentleman. The manner in which he has illustrated and 
enforced his positions is highly creditable to his own mind, showing that it 
is deeply enlightened, while it is well calculated to awaken similar ardour 
in others to that which he must have experienced ere being able to acquit 
himself in discourse so excellently as he has here done. 

Sir Joshua Reynold’s Discourses to the Students of the Royal Academy, 
occupy the last number before us; and although we might cavil about the 
title tract being applied to these popular and elegant effusions, the cheap- 
ness and portable form of this edition of them should insure a very extensive 
sale. 





Art. XVIII.— The Biblical Cabinet; or Hermeneutical, Exegetical, and 
Philological Library. Vol. XXI. Edinburgh: Clarke. 1837. 
THE present volume contains a translation of Dr. Gustav Billroth’s Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. The work exhibits 
great learning, as well as an unusual comprehension and depth of mind. 
We will not trust ourselves, however, to give any particular opinion of our 
own, respecting a commentary upon such subjects as those which are here 
handed, but will rather quote part of the translator’s preface. ‘‘ The work 
of Professor Billroth,” says the translator,—the Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, 
** of which a translation is now presented to the theological public, is con- 
structed upon the principle of applying the rules of a scientific hermeneutic 
to the one simple object of eliminating from the words of the apostle the 
sense he intended them toconvey. Hence the author contents himself with 
discovering the meaning of Paul’s sentences, elucidating the connexion of 
these with each other, and pointing out the general train of remark or rea- 
soning which pervades the whole, without either stopping to argue in 
defence of the doctrine he may have brought out, or to endeavour to impress 
it upon the feelings or convictions of his readers. If there is thus less 
of that general observation and reflection which some are disposed to regard 
as the main charm of a commentary on Scripture, and more of what 
have been somewhat contemptuously styled ‘ the dry bones of criticism,’ 
than are often presented by works of this nature, especially in this country, 
there will be found, at the same time, in the stedfastness and honesty of 
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purpose with which the author prosecutes his avowed design, what will be 
held as far more than acompensation for this, by every intelligent and prin- 
cipled student of the Bible.” 

Dr. Billroth was professor of philosophy in the University of Halle, and 
died,while but comparatively young, in 1836, after the highest expectations 
of him had been awakened by his early lectures and writings, The present 
volume, however, will remain a permanent monument of his abilities, which 
biblical scholars will ever regard with admiration. 





Ant. XIX.—The Authors of England. A Series of Medallion Por- 
traits of Modern Literary Characters, engraved from the Works of 
British Artists. By AcuituE Cotuas. With Illustrative Notices, by 
H. F. Cuortey. 4to. pp.105. London: Tilt. 

HERE we have Mrs. Hemans, Sir Walter, Byron, Southey, the Countess of 

Blessington, Coleridge, Bulwer, Lady Morgan, Shelley, Moore, Lamb, Miss 

Mitford, Campbell, and Wordsworth, from engravings after models by Mr. 

Weeks and Mr. E.W. Wyon. These profile busts are according to the 

process of M. Collas, set in a rich arabesque work. Weneed not now enter 

into the merits of the medallion process exemplified in these portraits. 

The House of Commons was not long since engaged in hearing evidence 

for and against it, and to what was said and done in relation to the matter 

at that time we refer our readers. In our opinion the engravings are 
exquisite specimens of art, while the biographies, though flattering and 
complimentary, are written with animation and breathe a genial feeling. 

Of the plates,it must be said that though they give us a new view of the 
personages figured, the likeness in every instance is not striking. This is 
the case in the portrait of Lady Blessington. Byron and Moore do not 
appear to advantage, while Scott and Wordsworth have all the distinctness 
and delicate contour which belong to their busts by Chantrey, from 
which their portraits have been modelled. Southey has a face that de- 
serves a profile picture, although his nose appears unnecessarily romanized. 
The volume, however, is both valuable and splendid, and ought to rank 
among the foremost and most desirable of picture books. We shall now 
quote a few sentences from the letter-press. The extracts treat of Camp- 
bell, and his earlier days as a student and an author. 

‘* He was sent, when thirteen, to Glasgow College. He remained there 
for six sessions, going successively through the classes of Latin, Gireek, 
Logic, Natural and Moral Philosophy. He writes thus unaffectedly of his 
University achievements. ‘ In some of the classes,’ says he, * I was idle, 
and bore off no prize at all, and being obliged by my circumstances to give 
elementary instruction to students still younger than myself, my powers of 
attention were often exhausted in teaching when I ought to have been 
learning. Nevertheless, I was not undistinguished at college; when but 
thirteen, I gained a bursory after a hard and fair competitiou, before the 
whole faculty, in construing and writing Latin, where I was pitted against 
a student twice my age.’ ” 

After finishing his studies at the university, he spent about a twelvemonth 
in the Highlands, and pursued the study of the law. He afterwards 
maintained himself by private teaching. At intervals he produced 
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poetical pieces, and in 1799, the ‘‘ Pleasures of Hope” appeared, which 
put money in his purse and enabled him to indulge his desire of seeing 
foreign parts. 

« Crossiug over from Leith to Hamburgh, he proceeded into the interior 
of Germany. The war between France and Austria was at that time 
raging; and he made two attempts to cross the district where it was carried 
on ; once in his way towards Vienna being stopped at Landshut, from the 
walls of which town he witnessed an engagement between the French 
and Imperial armies; and retiring thence to Ratisbon, which narrowly 
escaped bombardment,—a second time only relinquishing his design of 
passing over into Italy, viz. the Tyrol, on finding it impossible to proceed. 
In the spring of 1801 he returned to Hamburgh, and wasthere thrown 
among some of the banished leaders of the Irish Rebellion, a chance 
which, joined with his fearless wanderings in the midst of encountering 
armies, being laid hold upon, by a spy, subjected him to some momentary 
suspicion on|the part of the government authorities on his return toScotland. 
But it was worth while to be suspected, for the sake of an association 
which had suggested a poem so exquisite as the ‘ Exile of Erin; ’ and this 
was written at Hamburgh. Thirty years afterwards the poet was again 
suspected—this second time not of disaffection, but of reaping where he 
had not sown: an impudent claim to the authorship of this song being 
advanced by the editor of an Irish newspaper on the part of one George 
Nugent, who had died many years before, and was known as having 
written poetry.” 

While at Hamburgh, the prospect of a Danish war produced ‘ Ye 
Mariners of England.’”’ A few notices more, and we close this superb 
volume. 

*« After a sojourn of some weeks at Hamburgh, Mr. Campbell took his 
passage for Leith: but the vessel being chased by a Danish privateer, 
was driven into Yarmouth; and the poet, so near London, could not 
resist the temptations it held out. After a short stay in the metropo- 
lis, he returned to Edinburgh, where, during his subsequent residence 
of at welvemonth, he wrote ‘ Lochiel’ and some other of his poems. But 
the attractions of London were so pleasantly remembered that he was 
again drawn thither in the year 1803, with the intention of making it 
his home. In the autumn of the same year he married his second 
cousin, Miss Matilda Sinclair, a lady endowed with every good gift 
save those of fortune. A series of vicissitudes on the part of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s family, added to the usual responsibilities of a love-marriage, com- 
pelled him for some subsequent years to coin his talent as diligently as he 
could; to become a literary labourer for the market. We are told of a 
History of England (most probably a continuation to Hume and Smol- 
lett’s work) executed by him during this period; and of a large va- 
riety of anonymous labours for the periodical and daily press) * * 

* In the year 1809, however, brighter days began to dawn. Mr. 
Campbell’s health was re-established, he wrote his ‘ Battle of the Baltic. 
(perhaps the most spirited of his lyrics), ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ and ‘ Ger- 
trude of Wyoming.’ They were published in the same year, with a 
success which has rather increased than diminished, many editions having 


been rapidly called for, to one of which a new interest was given by 
the addition of ‘ O’Connor’s Child.’ * . 
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“ Shortly after the publication of this volume, Mr. Campbell was invited 
to deliver a course of lectures on poetry at the Royal Institution. So 
highly were these esteemed, that their author was immediately engaged 
by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, to undertake his selections from cri- 
ticisms upon the British Poets.” 





Arr. XX.—Chemistry of Nature. By Huco Rei, Lecturer on Che- 
misty to the Glasgow High School. 

As a popular exposition of the chemical constitution and relations of natu- 
ral objects, and as a general introduction to the study of chemical science, 
this little work is not surpassed by any elementary book connected 
with any science that is to be met with. Its classification is explicit, 
its matter is comprehensive and sound, and its illustrations of facts and 
principles are striking. The lecturer’s habits as an instructor of the young 
in one of the most interesting departments of nature, have evidently har- 
nessed him for the admirable performance of the task embraced by the title 
of the book before us. It will, no doubt, become a universal favourite in 
schools and among beginners in chemical studies. 





“~ 


Art. XXI.—The Chess-Board Companion; containing the Laws of the 
Game: the Value and Power of the Pieces: Remarks on the most 
approved Methods of Beginning the Game: with numerous Exz- 
amples, &c. Written expressly for the use of Beginners, §c. By 
W. Lewis, pp. 111. London: Bailey. 1837- 

Every chess-player, be he a tyro or considerably advanced in his knowledge 
of the game, will deny himself the aid of an extremely useful and judicious 
assistant if he goes without this companion. Mr. Lewis, we believe, is one 
of the greatest proficients that is anywhere to be met with, in respect of 
the most scientific of pastimes. It may be expected, therefore, that while 
his instructions on the subject are plain, his enthusiasm in its behalf will be 
such as to make his pen impart a similar warmth to his directions; and the 
expectation will be completely verified by all who will consult his pages. 


= 


Art. XXII.—Gems of Beauty, &c. By E. T. Parris; with Fanciful 
Illustrations by the CounTzss of Buessineton. London: Longman. 
Last month we had space only to speak in general terms of this superb 
volume, and therefore we promised to return to it. Of the Designs it 
must be said, that they are very characteristic of the style of Mr. Parris, 
which is saying little less than that they are original: original, where the 
subjects could scarcely be supposed susceptible of any new light. Here we 
have the twelve honest passions, most of them figuring in feminine guise, 
and conveying with more or less fidelity and force, the soft and tender con- 
ditions of human emotion, as well as the rugged and stern. The artist has 
very successfully introduced certain adjuncts, that greatly enhance the in- 
terest and speaking power of his figures. Thus Jealousy is associated with 
the moon in its wane, and Affection presents a group, where a dog adds 
finely to the sentiment of the design. In Anger, which appears to us to be 
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the most happily treated of all the twelve, a pouting girl and her duenna 
are associated. The light-house in Hope, and vessels in the distance, serve 
by simple yet expressive signs to raise the idea intended, and to guide the 
mind to trains of thought that make upa poem. But if Beauty’s Gems as 
conceived by Mr. Parris are brilliances, what term shall we find that will do 
justice to the Illustations, one and all of which possess the charm, which 
genius alone can throw around the least manageable subject? There is a 
playfulness and a pith in several of the pieces, which Lady Blessington 
seems never at a loss to unite, and that suits her purposes so well, that one 
cannot believe that any other range of thought or style of treatment could 
have been half so felicitous; and yet, it is impossible to feel otherwise than 
that the same powers and fancy could return again and again to the theme, 
every time varying their tone without exhaustion, and on each occasion, for 
the time being, seeming superexcellent. Such is the fertility of her muse, 


such the triumphs of genius. We offer some specimens, and shall confine 
ourselves to the agreeable side of humanity. 


Take a few lines from the verses on Affection. 
«« Affection !—seek her in a mother’s heart : 
There dwells she shrined, from worldly guile apart: 
Each impulse guiding, governing each feeling,— 
New, tender secrets every hour revealing : 
No selfish thought comes near—no paltry care, 
Her breath is incense, and her voice’ is prayer ! 


‘A mother’s love! O holy, boundless thing ! 
Fountain, whose waters never cease to spring, 
Falling, like dew, when all beside is sleeping, 
The flowers around in life and beauty steeping, 
O love! the lord of many springs thou art ; 
Thy deepest, purest, in a mother’s heart ! ”’ 
These lines must come home to many a mother’s bosom, because they are 
the offspring of feeling, and are true to nature. The poem on Hope, is 


perhaps still more striking, and yet there cannot be a more common-place 
subject. 


Hope. 
Whither, Siren, roamest thou, 


With bright eye, and open brow, 
Leading infancy along 


With thy sweet, entrancing song? 


Fair deceiver! dost thou go 

‘T’o the mourner, murmuring low 

By his bed of care and pain, 

‘ Sleep, the spring shall come again! ” 
Send’st thou o’er the angry sea, 

Dreams of hamlet; field, and tree— 

Say’st thou, ‘‘ Droop not! home is near!” 
To the storm-worn voyager? 

Tellest thou Love of sunny hours, 

By calm lakes, in garden bowers, 
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(Far away Contempt and Pride,) 
With the peerless at his side? 

Or in clarion-music loud, 

Dost thou call to warrior proud, 

‘* Lo! thy fame ?”—or miser cold 
Startlest with the chink of gold? 

Or for him, who all his nights 

Keeps a vigil shared by sprites,— 
The pale Poet—through the gloom 
Build’st thou up a laurelled tomb? 
Dreams—all dreams, yet who could say 
Flatterer, thy false music stay ? 

Who could break thy wand ?—not I— 
Cheat me, dear one, till I die ! 

Lady Blessington’s command of appropriate imagery, and the beautiful 
creations which she has transplanted to these pages, may be farther seen to 
great advantage in the following lines on Cheerfulness. 

‘* Spirit with bright and gladsome mien, 
(That seldom art in cities seen, ) 

With eyes that shine, and cheeks all glowing, 
And robes in careless drapery flowing, 

And silken locks, where breezes sly 

Linger and sport, and love to sigh. 

Thy time of joy is early dawn, 

Thy mates the deep-eyed startled fawn, 

Or timid hares, that lightly pass 

With feet that scarcely bend the grass, 

And the glad birds, whose song begun, 

Ends with the empire of the sun. 

Thy garland—herbs besprent with dew; 
Thy wirror—waters deep and blue ; 

Thy pleasure-ground, those nooks unseen, 
Where even old shepherds scarce have been. 
Health bounds triumphant at thy side, 

And rich Pomona, like a bride 

Crowned with earth’s luscious treasures, brings 
To thy white feet, her offerings. 

Fain would I leave my cares behind, 

And lured on by the balmy wind, 

Seek out thy haunts remote and green, 

And share with thee thy joy serene, 

Spirit of bright and gladsome mien!” 





Art. XXIII.—Bathurst’s Notes on Nets. London: Van Voorst. 1837. 
Wuo would have expected that so much could have been said about nets, 
as is to be found in this volume; or that a man of rank and a clergyman, 
even the Honourable and Reverend Charles Bathurst, could have been so 
deeply versed in not only the science but all the arts connected with net- 
making? Yet so it is, for he has written an exceedingly entertaining and 
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useful work on the subject. We presume that the museum of nets which 
he has formed, belonging to different nations and ages, is the Jargest and 
richest in the world. This curious collection, of course, has enabled him to 
treat in a systematic manner of the subject, which he does by showing the 
importance of nets; by writing their history; by recounting the technical 
terms, and explaining the implements connected with their manufacture ; 
by showing how to construct a new net, or make an old one look as well 
as new; and by telling the reader how practically to use them. He has 
also displayed learning and ingenuity in regard to the philosophy of the 
subject, by explaining how art has found an instructress in nature; 
throughout the whole of the disquisition introducing amusing or grave re- 
flections as well as facts, and furnishing one proof more of how much an 
enlarged and well informed mind, can aptly and strikingly erect upon a 
narrow, or apparently barren foundation. 

Few of our readers however, we dare say, are aware of the real extent 
and importance of nets in England. But some idea may be formed of the 
matter from the following statement. ‘‘ Let the reader” says Dr. Bathurst, 
** go on to Hastings—it is the fashion to go to Hastings now—and there he | 
will find the beach completely carpeted with nets of different shapes and | 
sizes lying to dry; or trawls, hanging from the masts of seventy or more | 
vessels, and waving in the breeze, may be seen torn and wounded, after 
being engaged in their perilous voyages, in search of that great article of 
commerce which adorns the shops of our Groves and Goters at the West 
end. The nets alone of Hastings cost the owners 3000/. per annum. The 
mackerel nets extend two miles in length, and those for herrings one mile. | 
Their twine is procured from Bridport, and other distant places; added tc | 
this, there are boats, and wages, and losses, and wear and tear, to be taken 
into the account; so that when we look into the matter, we shall find there 
is some ado to get a dish of fish.” 

See how much our author can make of one branch of his favourite sub- 
ject, viz. net-mending. By amateur netters as well as others, this part of " 
the art seems generally passed by unthought of and unheeded. The owners ' 
of fishing-nets, on the contrary, entertain great respect fora good mender, 
as the saving to them is enormous. 

“ These observations lead me to a very interesting subject, as affording 
one of those little tndtrect proofs of the authenticity of the Gospel, which it 
is agreeable to trace when opportunity offers, although not perhaps of great 
importance. It is mentioned incidentally, Matt. iv. 21., that our Lord, 
walking along the sea of Galilee, ‘ saw James the son of Zebedee, and John 
his brother in a ship, with Zebedee their father, mending their nets.’ From 
what has been said above, we see that mending is little thought of by per- 
sons in general—even by those, who one would imagine, from their having 
paid some attention to net-making, might have had their minds more alive 
to its usefulness; whilst the owner and the fisherman are fully impressed 
with its necessity. It would then I contend, never have occurred to the 
inventor of a fictitious tale to mention this trivial circumstance—trivial to a 

‘person who ss not engaged in fishing, but a most essential and natural oc- 
cupation for one who ¢s, to be found in, had it not really happened. An 
artful forger might perhaps, have said that James and John were making | 
their nets, or casting their nets; but mending would have escaped his atten- 
tion, or have been considered unworthy of notice in so important a work.” 
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A. 

Aaron, tomb of, described, 163 

Aboukoff, cholera treatment at hospital of, 
518 

Abu Bekr, some account of, 40 

Accommodation paper in America, nature 
of, 131 ° 

Adelaide, virtues of Queen, 290 

Admetus in Alcestis of Euripides, charac- 
ter of, 419 

Affection of the Eastlanders for their off- 
spring, 18 

African nations, interior compared with 
those on: the coast, 45; ancient and 
modern, 45 

Agriculture, Spanish, how oppressed by 
the laws, 405 

Alcestis of Euripides, Major’s edition of 
the, 416 

Alligators for sport, how used in India, 
433 

American Indians, Mrs. Sigourney’s, 436 

Analysis of the moral sense, minute ac- 
quaintance with recommended, 596 

Anatomy and phrenology, 77 

Anatomy of Conduct, review of the, 181 

Ancient classics, how affected by the 
modern, 417 

Animal organs, Raspail on membranous 
substance of, 499 

Appeals to poets, an author’s, 475 

Aranceles, Pebier’s views of the law of, 
403 

Archeological research respecting the 
Gospels, 50 

Architecture of the Heavens, Nichol’s, 118 

Arithmetic, curious specimen of elemen- 
tary, 256 

Arnot, Hugo, notices of, 372 

Arrest and imprisonment for debt, flagrant 
results of, 210 

Asiatic cholera, characters attributed to, 
511 

Assassination, account of a dastardly, 503 

Attic tragedy, requisites for commenting 
on, 418 
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Auber, his British Power in India, 537 
Auscultation, advantages of, 344 


B. 

Bapen, life at, 85; balls at, 56; cheap 
amusement at, 89 

Banking, contradictory theories on, 128 

Barber turned painter, instance of a, 364 

Basque Provinces, E. B. Stephens’, 1; 
productions in the, 4 

Bastinadoed Arab, gratitude of a, 342 

Bath in Egypt, description of a, 152 

Bathurst’s Notes on Nets, 619 

Battle-field on paper, specimen of a, 530 

Beatrice and Benedick, family resemblance 
to, 412 

Bedford and its vicinity, much indebted to 
Miss Mitford, 22 

Beethoven, Bettine’s account of, 390 

Belfast, Ritchie’s account of, 424 

Bell, Andrew, account of, 369 

Bennet, J., his Book of Lines, 446 

Bentinck, Lord Wm., his governorship of 
India, 543 

or Case on the 43rd Elizabeth, 
30 

Biblical Cabinet, vol. xxi., Clark’s, 614 

Bilbao, sketches of, during its siege, 9 

Birmingham Political Union, opinions con- 
cerning, 247 

Biscayans, superior qualities of the, 6 

Bitterness of spirit alien to scientific works, 
496 : 

Blakey, R., his Moral Philosophy, 584 

Blomidon crystal, how prized, 361 

Board of Education, observations concern- 
ing a Central, 263 

Bokhara, exports from Russia to, 114 

Boll, mineral springs at, 92 

Bolton, state of education in, 333 

Book of Gems, Hall’s, 425 

Bombardment in the dark, splendid effect 
of, Il 

Bows and Arrows, tale about, 549 

Brain, organs of the, how phrenologically 
estimated, 76, 78 
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Bramhall, his deplorable account of the 
Irish church, 223 

Brewster, Sir David, and inhabitants of the 
moon, 125 

Britain, absurd Spanish restrictions con- 
cerning staple commodities of, 405 

British Association, Seventh Meeting of 
oe 327 ; objects coutemplated by the, 

Bronchial respiration, remarks on, 348 

Brougham, Lord, his scheme of educational 
improvement, 462 

Bess, harsh speech of Queen, to the Com- 
mons, 400 

Buffalo and a tiger, combat between a, 435 

Bull-fighter’s eye, accuracy of, 382 

Burton’s Lectures on Entomology, 500 

Busby, Stanhope, his Lectures on English 
Poetry, 166 

Buttercups and Daisies, poem about, 428 


C. 

Casrnet pictures, illustrative of education 

among the working classes, 263 
Cactus found in sandstone, 360 
Cadiz, Huber’s description of, 373 
Cairo, an American at, 151 
Cambridge Crepuscular Diversions, 448 
Camoens, Cervantes likened to, 232 
Campbell, Capt. R., notices of, 546 
Canterbury Tales, celebrity of the, 100 
— J., his Syria and the Holy Land, 

50 


Carthage, outrage at Modern, 340 

Carver in wood, an eccentric, 367 

Casanova, Memoirs of, 266 

Catalan contrabandists, interesting account 
of, 409 

Catalonian manufactures, absurd attempt 
to protect, 407 

Catl.olicism to Protestantism in Ireland, 
change of, under Elizabeth, 222 

Caubul, Masson’s account of, 111, 115 

Central Model School, account of an exa- 
mination in the National Society’s, 259 

Cerebral mass, opinions on the, 501 

Ceremony, amusing description of an inte- 
resting, 164 

Cervantes, Spanish enthusiasm about, 600, 
606 ; condition of, 237 

Charity-school system, injurious working 
of the, 250 

Charlotte, illness and death of Queen, 289 

Channing, Dr., On Annexation of Texas 
to United States, 559 

Characteristics of Whitefield, 441 

Charles I., how implicated in the Great 
Rebellion in Ireland of 1641, 225 

Chase, a heroine’s description of the, 415 

Chaucer, Busby’s glance at, 168 
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Chaucer, the epoch of, 99; coincidences 
between Shakspeare and, 100 

Chelsea Hospital, Gleig’s Traditions of, 
486 

Chess-board Companion, Lewis’s, 617 

Chest, Gerhard on diseases of the, 344 

Child, Goéthe’s Correspondence with a, 
386 

Choice of a Profession, Skelton on the, 
192 

Cholera Morbus, theories concerning, 505 

Christmas Library, Mary Howitt’s, 426 

Churches of London, Part X., 448 

Cinco Propositiones, Pebrer’s, 402 

Circulation of the blood, opinion as to the 
mechanism of, 503 

Circumstantial evidence in behalf of the 
gospels, 47 

Civil war, a scene in, 384 

Clarence, private habits of the Duke of, 
292 

Classical learning, its estimation in present 
times, 416 

Clemens Alexandrinus, his notices regard- 
ing hieroglyphics, 533 

Clergymen spared by the cholera at Sligo, 
423 


Coal formations in Nova Scotia, 358 

Cobequid Chain of Mountains, notices of, 
358 

Cobham, sketch of John, 27 

Coke, Life of Sir Edward, 392 

Cold, use of, in cholera, 519 

Collectorate of the Deccan, Sykes on the 
British, 331 

College education, how to be corrected, 
416 

Colloquies on Religion and Religious Edu- 
cation, 461 

Commodore’s harangues, specimen of a, 
313 

Companion, account of a provoking, 276 

Compiler, usefulness of a, 98 

Composition of the blood, effects of cholera 
on, 514 

Condition of the working classes in certain 
English towns, 336 

Confiding love, instance of, 381 

Conformation of the chest, how to be ocu- 
larly examined, 347 

Contrabandists, account of Spanish, 407 

Conversations on the Human Frame, 454 

Coquetry, qualities of feminine, 323 

Corner’s Questions on the History of. 
Europe, 303 

Cornwallis, Lord, at Seringapatam, 539 ; 
his character and services, 540 

Correspondence, curious specimen of, 
387 

Cosmogony, Nichol on nebular, 121 
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Cotton goods in Spain, how affected by 
foolish laws, 406 

Country Lodgings, Miss Mitford’s sketch 
of, 23 

Courage, personal, of the Greeks, how 
affected, 461 - 

Courtship and Marriage, Philosophy of, 
182 

Crawfurd, Col., his historical introduction 
about Spain, 375 

a A a in England, remarks on, 

13 

Critics, English, of Don Quixote, 231 

Cromwell’s military taste, probability con- 
cerning, 393 

Cuckoo, W. Empson’s lines to the, 198 

Cumberland coal basin in Nova Scotia, 
features of, 359 

Curtis’s Observations on the Preservation 
of Hearing, 304 


D. 

Dart Highland Laird, Kay’s, 365 

Dahlia, story of ‘The Lost, 33 

Daisy, beauties of the, 553 

Dance of the Greenlanders, 14; important 
use to which it is put, 15 

Daughter, sacrifice of a, to ambition, 397 

David Hume, offensive reference to, 440 

Davidson, the traveller, letters of, 43 

Davis, letter of Th., to his wife, 493 

Debt, arrest and imprisonment for, consi- 
dered, 209 

Deccan, inhabitants of the, condition of, 
33] 

Delpech, J., his nervous doctrine of cho- 
lera, 505 

Desolate Hall, Miller’s, 430 

Desolations wrought by war, 5 

Devil’s dumplings, description of, 314 

Dhu, account of John, 367 

Diagnosis of Diseases of the Chest, On the, 
344 

Directors, snug things for bank, 129 

Disciples of phrenology, account of the 
literary, 80 

Disciplinarian, specimen of a, 342 

Discrepancies in the Gospels considered, 
54 

Divination, instance of Casanova’s, 275 

Divine attributes, consequences of medita- 
tion on the, 466, 476 

Divorces in Greenland, manner of, 18 

Doctor’s puffs, lodging-house keepers bene- 
fited by a, 84 

Dogmatism of political economists, 128 

Doing and Thinking not to be disjoined 
in Moral Science, 595 

“a a last glimpse of the unhappy, 


4 


Down and Connor, Bishop of, specimen of 
his sermons, 227 

Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, Fisher’s, 450 

Dress, science of, 185 

Drunkenness in London at different times, 
64 

Dryden and Chaucer, 101, 106 

Duff, account of Jamie, 367 

Duke of Cumberland, anecdotes of, 283 

Durango, gymnastic sport witnessed near, 
7 


E. 

Ear HAROo.Lp, a Tragedy, 147 

Early English Literature, Hippisley on, 97 

East India Company, charges against, 
glanced at, 445 

Eastlanders, manners and dress of the, 17; 
their marriages, 18 

Edinburgh Portraits, 362 

Edward Donellan, some account of, 40 

Eichhorn, the school of, concerning the 
Gospels, 49 

Election contest, illustrations of an, 320 

Elementary education, objections to it be- 
ing left to charity, 251 

Ellen Revis, portrait of, 311 

Ellis, Wm., his Christian Keepsake, 449 

Embryonic tissues, Raspail’s ideas of the, 
502 

Emphysema of the Jungs, remarks on, 348 

English fair, beauties of the, 312 

Englishman, bearing of, to a Spaniard, 
377 

Ennui, absence of, in the East, accounted 
for, 484 

Ernest Maltravers, Bulwer’s, 325 

Ethel Churchill, Miss Landon’s, 321 

Evidences of Prophecy, Keith’s, respecting 
Edom, 159, 161 


F. 

Farry Queen, Busby’s notice of Spenser’s, 
171 

Fair ones of Glasgow, insult to the, 154 

Falcon, use made of the history of the, 426 

False imprisonment, remedy -for, consi- 
dered, 210 

Families, pecuniary advantages enjoyed by 
large, 324 

Fancy fair, caricature of a serious, 317 

Farren’s Key to Statutes affected by enact- 
ments of reigns of George 1V. and Wil- 
liam LV., 306 

Fashions in Politics, how shown by an Old 
M. P., 243. 

Fathers of German literature, early works 
of, 308 

Fate, decree of, Euripides’ use of, 419 

Feast in Egypt, ascount of a, 155 
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Féte in London, description of a fashion- 
able, 321 

Fictitious debts, arrests for, frequent, 210 

Figs and raisins, filthy processes in packing, 
483 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book for 1838, 448 

Flood, proof of the Mosaic, 356 

Forget Me Not, Shoberl’s, 436 

Fogs, an account of London, 63 

pee of new words, Nichol on the, 
120 

Fossils in a coal basin, 359 

Fourth Institute, Coke’s eloquent conclu- 
sion to his, 401 

Frances Coke, her letter to her mother, 
399 

Freedom of speech, Coke’s proofs of, 398 

Free school, erection of a, evil results of, 
251 

French Government, foolish and inhuman 
measures of, 408 

— Wallenstein created Duke of, 

77 

Friendship’s Offering, review of, 429 

Fulling-hammers in Don Quixote, criticism 
about the, 607 


G. 
GaLaTEA of Cervantes, notice of the, 235 
Gall, Dr., the success of his phrenological 
experiments, 79 
Gallic literature, extravagance of, 308 
Galway waiter, notice of a, 527 
Garrick’s statement concerning Whitefield, 
4414 
Gastronome, Dr. Granville as a, 91 
Geese-slaughtering, striking account of, 525 
Gelert’s Grave, poem on, 558 
Gems of Beauty, reviews of, 438, 617 
Genuineness of the Gospel, Norton on, 46 
Geology of Nova Scotia, opportunities for 
its study, 354 
Gerardin and Gaimard on Cholera, 505 
= W. W., on Diseases of the Chest, 
44 
German literature, reactions in, 309 
Couper, A., his Geology of Nova Scotia, 
3 
Giggart, eulogy of Dr., 87 
Gin, spirit of, remarks on, 65; the com- 
pounding of, 66 
Giving a man the knife, meaning of the 
phrase in Spain, 602 
Glasgow Educational Society’s Normal 
Seminary, Third Report of, 461 
— his ‘Traditions of Chelsea Hospital, 
36 
Gluttony, extent of, in London, 67 
Godwin’s Churches of London, 142 
Goéthe’s Correspondence with a Child, 386 
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Gold, as a standard of property, 134 

Gordon’s present state of Controversy be-. 
tween the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches, 301 

Gospels, books of the, were they written by 
the persons to whom they are ascribed ? 
48 

Government, national education a question 
for, 249 

Graah, Captain, his Expedition to Green- 
land, 13 

Grammar of Flieroglyphical Writing, ob- 
servations on, 536 

Granville, Dr., on Spas of Germany, 81 

Gravier, his theory of Cholera, 509 

Greek ladies, plain looks of, 480 

Greenland, Graah’s Expedition to, 13 

Grizzel, Goéthe’s love for, 389 

Grocer’s apprentice, a King likened to a, 
479 

Guizot on European Civilization, 139 

Gustavus Adolphus, sketch of, 579 


H. 

Haut, Mrs., her Uncle Horace, 311 

Hampden, mistaken account of, 394 

Hampden in the 19th Century, supplement 
to, 461 

Hand-book for Travellers in Southern 
Germany, 302 

Hanson, Mr. Joseph, the puffing haber- 
dasher, sketch of, 29 

Harrington, J., account of his canvass in 
1640, 401 

Hatton, Lady, her letter to Buckingham, 
399 

Hawke, Admiral, notices of, 284 

Head, Sir G., his Home Tour, 521 

Health, supported by a tripod, 57; in 
London, 58 

Heraud, J. A., his Memoirs of Wm. Robin- 
son, 337 

Hero, notices of the life of a Christian, 
522 

Hervé, F., his Residence in Greece and 
Turkey, 478 

Hieroglyphics, Sharpe’s Vocabulary of 
Egyptian, 530 

Hippisiey, J. H, on Early English Litera- 
ture, 97 

Hogarth’s satire, suggestive subjects of, 64 

Hogg, John, his London As It Is, 56 

Holiday appearance of Cadiz, Huber’s 
account of the, 378 

Home Tour, Head’s, 521 

Honor O’Callaghan, sketch of, 33 

Honours of the Table, Mr. Trussler Redi- 
vivus’, 183 

Hor, ascent of Mount, 165 

Hotel in Ramsey, sketch taken at, 523 
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Household book of the Percy family, evi- 
dence from, 68 

Housings of a Sultan’s stud, description of, 
486 

Howard, F., his Sketchers’ Manual, 453 

Huber, his Stories of Spanish Life, 374 

Hunters of the Prairie, Irving’s, 310 

Hurley, cruel imprisonment of Mr., 212 

Hydryotes, similarity in the looks of, 482 


I. 

IcELANDIc colonists in Greenland, notices 
of, 13 

Inconsistencies of men of great minds, 464 

Imprisonment for debt, inefficacy of, 214 

Incidents of Travel in Egypt, &c., 149 
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ed, 296 

Individuality in Phrenology, description of, 
76 

Indus, Trade and Navigation of the, 107, 
117 

Industrious Classes, Schools for the, 249 

Infant schools, curious specimens of Alpha- 
bets used in, 261 

Influenza, report on the late epidemic, 330 

Inglis, H. D., his Rambles in the Footsteps 
of Don Quixote, 599 

Ingratitude, striking instance of a govern- 
ment’s, 229 

Insolvent Debtors’ Court, reference to the, 
215 

Interior of Africa, state of the, 39 

Intermittent monetary states in America, 
182 
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Gospels, 52 

Invalids, advice to, 83 

Inverness, travellers to, 526 

Ipecacuapha in Cholera, successful appli- 
cation of, 519 

Irish, bigotry of the lower, 425 

Iron ore, immense bed of, 356 

Irving, Treat, his characteristics asa novel- 
ist, 310 

Ishmael, customs of the descendants of, 
157, 162 

Islands, account of some curious, 361 

Isle of Man, scenery of the, 522 
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J acost, Bettine’s sketch of, 390 
Jarvis, Ch., his Don Quixote, 230 
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J —_—* on the Extent of the Atonement, 
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Jesse Cliffe, sketch of, 26 
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Johnson, C. W,, his Life of Coke, 392 
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Kate Welch, story of, 489 
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Kiting system of Banking, observations on, 

130, 132 
Knowles, J. Sh., his Love-Chase, 411 
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in, 605 

La Venta de Cardenas, Huber’s description 
of, 379 
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Ladies’ Science of Etiquette, notice of, 182 

Lancasterian Schools, state of education in, 
257 

Land carriage in India, expenses of, 117 

Lazaro, the barber, sketch of his life, 604, 
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Letter-writing, My Book on, 190 
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Llewellyn and his dog, story of, 556 

Logs and Letters of a Midshipman, 337 

London As It Is, Hogg’s, 56 

Londoners, diversified appearance of, 58 

Long, sketch of Mr. Th., 29 

Love-Chase, review of the, 411 

Love-draughts, danger of, 576 

Luther's Parents, Landor’s, 205 

Liitzen, sketch of the battle of, 581 

— Hebrew and English Spelling Book, 
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Mahmoud the Second, portraiture of, 485 

Majendie, M., his doctrine of cholera, 506 
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Man-of war bird, notices of the, 552 
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Marsh, Bishop, concerning the Gospels, 49 
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55 

Military execution, account of a, 491 

Miltonian era of poetry, view of, 175 

Mineral waters, publications on, §3 
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— Col. J., his Life of Wallenstein, 
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Mitford, M. R., her Country Stories, 22 

Modern novels, classification of, 310 
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tive President, 245 

Monboddo, Lord, notices of, 371 

Monetary system, remarks on, 127 

Monitors in schools, advantages and disad- 
vantages of, 257 

Moon, Wordsworth’s stanzas about the, 196 

Mortality in British army, rate of, 60 

Mourners of Earth, Lady E. Wortley’s, 455 

Murray, J., his Considerations on the Vital 
Principle, 611 

Music, Beethoven’s remarks about, 392 

Mute Courtship, notice of Moore’s, 195 

My Book, Skelton’s, 187 

Mystics, to whom the term is applied, 463 
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NaRRow escape, description of a, 32 

National School Society, amount of edu- 
cation communicated by the, 255 

Nautical novels, surfeit of, 313 

Navarrese, sketch of the, 3; their industry 
and products, 5 

Navigation of the Indus, practicability of, 
107 

Nelson, Prince William’s first intimacy 
with, 284; anecdote of, 285 

Nervous system, Raspail on the structure 
of the, 500 

Newgate, account of a visit to, 477 

Nichol, Professor, his Architecture of the 
Heavens, 118 
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O.p Commodore, review of The, 312 
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Owen, Mr., an affecting address by, 477 
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— de Vaca, Murray’s account of the, 
6 

Panic in 1825, immediate cause of, 134 
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Parsons, sketch of John, 30 

Pebrer’s Financial Propositions, 402 
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of a, 246 
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Perilous situation, description of a, 278 
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= Parley’s Wonders of the Earth, &c. 
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Petra, notices of the city of, 160 

Phrenology, Sewall’s Lectures on, 72; 
history of, 73 ; principles of, 74 
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of, 248 
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Porter, Mr., his Memoir on Trade between 
Britain and America, 332 

Preaching, Whitefield’s, 444 

Predicting events, curious mode of, 267 
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History of, 221 
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Prosperity, Clibborn on American, 127 
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Pughe, Dr. W. Owen, Letter of, 555 

Pyramids of Egypt, threatened destruction 
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Reid, Hugo, his Chemistry of Nature, 617 
Religion and worship of the Eastlanders, 20 
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Residence in Greece and Turkey, Hervé’s, 
478 

Resources, natural, of Spain, 404 

Riego, the betrayal of, 386 

Robinson, Wm., Memoirs of, 337 

Rosetta stone, value of, to interpretation of 
hieroglyphics, 535 

Royal family of England, endearments 
and trials in the, 287 

Ruins of Alexandria, notices of, 150 

Rydal Water, Miss Landon’s, 452 
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SANITARY cordons, futility of, 513 

Saunders’ Portraits of Political Reformers, 
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Scotch banking, observations on, 131 

Seaton Reid, his History of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland, 221 

Sewall, his Lectures on Phrenology, 72 

Sharpe, S., his Vocabulary of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics, 530 
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Simpson, D., his Plea for Religion, 462 
Sinde, Captain Burnes’ sketch of, 110 
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Southey, his Poetical Works, Vol. 1., 456 
Spain, uniform condition of, 375 

Spanish Life, stories of, 374, 383 

Spas of Germany, Dr. Granville on the, 81 
Statesmen, The School for, 240 

Steingalt, Memoirs of Chevalier, 266 
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the, 413 
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Tribute, review of The, 194 
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